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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDIT ION 


The first edition of my hook iArly History ot India 
1ia\ inu; run out of print lonji; ^vZ;o, a new edition of this 
work w'as called for. The MS of a re\dscd and enlarged 
edition was prepared three years ago, hut the difficulties 
f)f press and paper arising out of the exigencies of the 
war delayed its publication. J am thankful to the 
Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad, for having undertaken 
to publish this v'ork in June, 1947 and bravely coped 
with all manner of difficulties to bring it to light in 
yVugust, 1948. 

dhc book has been thoroughly re\dscd and re- 
written in the light of new information that is coming 
so rapidly in such vast bulk as a result of fresh dis- 
coveries and researches. The effect has been that 
the book has been twice its former sii^e. No pains 
have been spared to bring it up-to-date. 1 he delay in the 
publication made it possible for me to incorporate in 
it the results of the latest researches, even upto 1947. 

Attention may be drawn to several new features 
to be found in this edition: (1) Material changes have 
been made in a number of chapters in the light of 
new and accepted conclusions on facts of political his- 
tor}r, (2) and greater emphasis has been laid on its cul- 
tural aspects which were less attended to in the first 
edition. (3) As many as fixe maps hax’e l^ecn specially 
prepared and ]')ro\ided in the book to make it more 
helpful to students. (4) Sf)me important topics which 
are still in the realm of controversy and no definite 
conclusions have been arrived thereof, have been given 
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in the form of Appendixes, instead of in the body of the 
book. There are four such Appendixes. 

About the latest results of the researches incorpo- 
rated in the book, I must acknowledge my debt 
to Mm. Prof Mirashi’s works on Vakataka history 
which I have extensively used and acknowleged in the 
foot-notes. Works of other scholars which have been 
consulted where it was necessary, either for acceptance 
or rejection of the views stated therein, have also been 
referred to in the f)ot-notes. 

My thanks are due to my students Shri Chandra 
Chur Mani, M.A., Shri Sachchidanand Pandey, M.A., 
Shri B. K. Banerjec, M.A., for assisting me in going 
through the proofs; and to Shri Vijaya Kanta Misra, 
M.A., Shri V. C. Pande, my students, and Shri S. 
iMazumdar of the Indian Press, for preparing the Index. 
It cannot be claimed that the Index is exhaustive, 
Imt care has been taken to include all important 
references. 


‘Ganga Villa’ 
New Bairana, 
Allahabad. 

30/A June 1948. 


N. N. Ghosh 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE OF THE 
FIRST EDITION. 

The scope, range and the period of the historicity 
of ancient India are being increased every day on account 
of archaeological discoveries and researches of oriental 
scholars; materials for writing a history of Ancient India 
are being added from day to day; special monographs 
or articles by learned scholars are being published at a 
uniformly good rate for the last twenty-five years; 
besides, the materials available in our ancient literature 
are voluminous. To make full use of those materials and 
write a history of ancient India in the form of a 
handy text-book has been a difficult task. My work 
has been to make a critical study, select and sift those 
materials. The nature and scope of this book would 
allow none of the controversial and abstruse discussion 
of evidences. Having, therefore, avoided them, I have 
endeavoured to give in a simple, direct narrative an 
up-to-date authoritative and comprehensive picture of 
ancient Indian history embodying the generally accepted 
results of the most recent researches. How far I have suc- 
ceeded in my object, it is for the indulgent readers to 
judge. 

I have stated on some topics my personal opinions 
where they were due and given here and there foot-notes 
to cite certain authorities for stimulating further reading 
by interested and advanced students. 

‘Ganga Villa’ N. N. Ghosh 

New Bairana, 

Allahabad. 

July lo, 1959. 
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FRONTISPIECE NOTE 


The Gupta Kings, though they were Brahmanists, were 
tolerant to Buddhism. Buddhist art in those days attained a 
high degree of perfection. The Buddhist statue, then entirely 
freed from foreign influence, became the purest expression of 
mental repose achieved by the subjection of the flesh. This 
life-size Buddha statue dedicated by Buddhist Bhikshu, Ya^adinna 
in the fifth century A.D., is to be found in the Mashura Museum. 
It is a specimen of the noblest spiritual traditions which charac- 
terised the art of that age. The delicate fold of the diaphanous 
garment and the halo at the back of the head mark a vast improve- 
ment on the Gandhara style and show an excellent taste and sense 
of beauty. The elaborate halo is covered all over with concentric 
bands of graceful ornaments in which festoons and foliage 
alternate with conventional flowers and hamsas. The Gupta 
period has been rightly called the ‘Golden Age^ of Indian Art, 
of which this life-size statue (Frontispiece illustration) is one 
of the best examples. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


1 

CtEOGRAP] IICAL FI^ATLIRIES 

The history of a country is largely infliicnced by its geographi- 
cal features. It is, therefore, necessary to the student of Indian 
history, specially of early Indian history, when it was in its forma- 
tive period, to realize some of these outstanding geographical 
features of India which influenced its history. 

In shape a three-cornered peninsula, fndia is bounded in the 
north by the lofty Himalayas and in the south, cast, and west by 
the open sea. The north-west and north-east frontiers are guarded 
by the range of hills consisting of the ofT-shoots of the Mimfilayas. 

India thus possesses natural protective barriers which not 
only give security to its frontiers but also give it a geographical 
unity ^vhich provides a back-ground for the development of a 
common civilization and a united nation, d’hese natural frontiers 
had also the efl'ect of making its civilization unique and original 
in character and ensuring a definite individuality to its people. 

India (excluding the province of Burma which was separated 
in the year 1935 to form a new country) has an area which 
exceeds one and a half millions of British square miles. ^ 
It is thus larger than the whole of Imropc minus Russia. It 
has an extensive seal)oard running for more than three thousand 
miles. Its population according to the latest census on record 
is nearly four hundred millions. 

The vastness of the country produced some inevitable physical 
characteristics : the physical features and climatic ctjnditions 
arc varied in character. There are inaccessible mountain heights, 
the highest on the face of the earth, low alluvial plains, high table- 
lands, wild forests, secluded valleys and arid deserts. It has the 
hottest plains and the coolest hill-resorts. In consequence of 
this variety of physical conditions prevailing in different parts of 
this vast country, and the difficulties of communication between 

^ 1,808,679 Sqr. miles — more than twenty times that of Britain, 
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these pans in ancient India, the people of India have developed 
dillerent manners, custom and Iani!;uaitcs, and the different races 
of carl) settlers ha\'e retained unimpaired their ow n individualit)'. 
d'his explains w hv India contains, in spite of its being an ideal 
geograpliical unit, a greater variety of races, religions, and languages 
than the whole of lAirope. Tor all these varieties India may be 
more littingly called a sub-continent than a country like, say, 
1' ranee or Clermain. 

In spile oi these diversities due to reasons stated above, there 
are bonds ol fundamental unity. Dr. Vincent Smith says : 

The essential fundamental Indian unity rests upon the fact that 
the diverse pe(»ple of India have developed a peculiar type of 
culture and civilization, utterly dillerent from any other type in 
the world ; that civilization may be summed up in the term ol 
llintiuism. India is primarily a Hindu country, the land of the 
Hnlhmans who have succeeded by means of peaceful penetration 
and not by the sword, in carrying their ideas into every corner of 
India, (.aste, the characteristic Brahman institution, utterly 
unknown in Burma, 'fibet anti other borderlands, dominates the 
whole of Hindu India. Nearly all Hindus revere Brahmans; 
venerate the cow and recognize the authority of the Vedas. 
Sanskrit is everywhere, recognisctl as a sacred language. The 
great goils — Vishnu and Siva are more or less wa)rshippcd in all 
parts of Intlia. 'The pious pilgrim w hen going the round of the 
holy places, is equally at home among the snows of Badrinath or 
on the burning sands of Rama’s Bridge. The seven sacred cities 
include places in the far south as well as in Hindusthan. All 
alike share in the adection of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana.” 

Besides these bonds of cultural unity which bind the Hindus 
of diverse races, languages, manners and custom by distinguishing 
them from the rest of mankinti, there arc other bonds which knit 
ditferent religious communities - Hindus, Muslims, Christians and 
Parsis. 'I hese bonds arc common political and economic interests, 
which arc of vital importance for their v ery existence, and there- 
fore, rise higher than religious or racial didercnccs. A proper 
orientation of this fundamental bond of unity, on the basis of 
common political and cconf>mic interests, is the strongest factor 
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that should help to bind different communities and races into one 
united nation. 

Internally the country is made up of four distinct regions 
according to the peculiar physical features in each ; (i) The 
Jlimalay^a mountain region; (2) the northern plains forming the 
basins of the Indus and the (fanges ; (3) the Deccan Plateau lying 
between the Narbada in the north and the Krishna and the Tunga- 
bhadra in the south ; (4) the far-south beyond these rivers, com- 
prising the group of Tamil States. 

The Mountain Region of the north and north-west is made 
up of the Himalaya and the Suleiman hills, which lie west of the 
Indus, the \’alleys of which arc peopled by herce and war-like 
tribes who have retained intact their primitive m{)de of life. Their 
region forms part of the present N. \Xk Fk Province created by 
Lord Cur:?:on. 

The Northern l^lains are made up of the Indo-Ciangetic 
valleys as well as the sandy desert, and rocky plains of Rajputana 
to the Vindhya range, and the Narbada. Here the Aryans deve- 
loped their early civili/.ation and they named the region A.ryavarta. 

The Deccan Plateau and the far-south together forming South 
India are separated from the northern plains of llindusthan by a 
five-fold F^arrier of the Narbada, the tapti, the Vindhya, the Satpura 
hills, and the Mahakdnidra or a broad laelt of dense forests. 'Lhese 
barriers kept South India free from the inroads of the Aryan 
immigrants for a considerable time, with the result that by the 
time Aryan rule, culture, and civilisation were linally established 
in Northern India, the native inhabitants of the South developed 
a different type of civilisation untouched l)y Aryan influence. 
Relics of this civilisation, called Dravidian, still exist in the South. 

The large and navigable rivers with which Northern India is 
blessed, had a far-reaching effect. The great plains of the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Jumna gave the Indo- Aryans their earliest 
opportunity to settle as agriculturists, forget their restless nomadic 
habits and develop a civilisation at an early age when many other 
peoples of the world were no better than rude barbarians. Boats 
plying up and down these rivers carried on inland trade i^etween 
distant parts of the country. The fertility of the plains watered 
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by these rivers and their tributaries made cultivation easy and the 
production plentiful. Easy cultivation gave plenty of leisure to 
the people when agriculture was the occupation of almost every 
man, as it is to a great extent in India even now. 

Plentiful agricultural production coupled with mineral wealth 
of all kinds made the country very rich. While leisure conduced 
to the growth of religious, philosophical and didactic literature, 
its wealth attracted the greed of its poor but hardy neighbcuirs 
from bey(.)nd the mountain passes which were left more or less 
unguarded by any system of organised and elective defence. 
Its consequence has been, that India was subjected to a series of 
foreign invasions, resulting in conquests followed by either perma- 
nent settlements or mere plundering raids. 

There is, however, an important fact to be noticed iti this 
connection. After the development and consolidation of Hindu 
polity and culture by the Indo-Aryans in this country and up to 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion and conquest, whatever 
races came to India and settled in the country, were absorbed in 
the people and became completely Hinduised in manners, custom, 
and religion. But the Muhammadans came to India with a 
developed culture of their own and an aggressive type of missionary 
religion. They were, therefore, able to save their racial individua- 
lity and cultural distinction from being absorbed into Hinduism. 
The pride of the conqueror and the spirit of the iconoclast prevented 
the Muslim from being influenced by Hinduism, in the manner 
and measure in which the previous non-Muslim settlers in the 
country were influenced. The result is that since the coming of 
the Muslims, a twin stream of clearly different types of culture ran 
side by side. Yet as time passed on, each began to see some 
good in the other. Close contact for a considerable time wore away 
mutual prejudices. One culture contributed to enrich the other, 
and every aspect of Indian civilisation in the mediaeval and later 
mediawai periods, in architecture, art, literature, and religion, 
bore the impress of a mixed culture which wc may name Flindu- 
Muslim culture of India. 

A new element, modern western culture, found its way to 
India with the coming of the Elnglish to this country as con- 
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•querors and rulers. Western education and Christian ideals 
have not failed to influence the Hindu-Muslim culture of India, 
and various, aspects of our life to-day, political, eccmomic, social, 
and religious, hear the stamp of western influence. 

11 

TllC SOURCh:S OR 'I’llK ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 

The sources for the early history of India may be classified 
under the f(dl owing heads : 

A. UrCRATURE 

Ihifortunately we have no contemporary writers of a historical 
hook about ancient India like Herodotus who wrote the “ Histories 
of Greece ” or Livy who wrote the “ Annals of Kome Yet there 
is a vast and varied mass of ancient Indian literature which, when 
used with care and discretion, is a valuable source for our early 
history. This literature may be divided into (i) Sacred and 
(2) Secular. 

(i) Sacred 'Literature, Under sacred literature mention must 
be made of the four Vedas of which the Rigveda is the oldest and 
is a rich source of Indo- Aryan history and polity during its deve- 
lopment in the land of the seven rivers. The Brahmans which 
are prose commentaries on the Vedic hymns or Samhitds speak of 
Aryilvarta. In them we find that their rehgion and mode of life 
both had considerable changes from their early simplicity. The 
Aranyakas and the Vpanishads which form the last portion of a 
Veda embody philosophical meditations of learned sages on the 
soul, Ciod, and the world. They reveal a state of development in 
culture and religious thought of the early Hindus which still lies 
unsurpassed in its depth and sublimity. 

Special branches of science for the study of the Vedas grew 
up. They are known as the Veddngds or supplementary sciences 
of the Veda. I’hey are six in number, e.g., phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics, and astronomy.^ These sciences 

^ ^ikshd kalpo vydkaranam niruktat?! chhando jyotisham , — Mundaka 
Up., I. I. 5: 
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were developed to help to understand the Vedic texts properly. 
In the course of time these subjects were treated more and more 
systematically, and separate, special schools, though still within 
the Vedic schools, an^se F^r each. These, then, evolved special 
school texts, the Sutras or the manuals, composed in a peculiar 
prose style intended for memorisation. Ikevity is the soul of the 
Sutra style of writing. 

I he Kal]-)asutras are the manuals on ritual which, as we hace 
seen, is one of the Vedahgas. d’here are four divisions of the 
Kalpasutras. 'The rules that relate to big sacriiiccs arc collected 
in the name of Snuitas/ltras. The rules that relate to domestic 
rites are collected under the name of Cirihyasfi/ras. The rules or 
manuals on dharma or law are called D/jarwas/ltras. The Sulvasu- 
tras contain exact rules for the measurement and the l:)uilding of 
the place ol sacrifice and fire-altars. As such they arc directly 
attached to the SrautasQtras. As a separate science, however, 
they are the oldest works on Indian Geometry and Architecture. 

The entire range of the Vedic literature from the Rigvedic 
Samhitas to the Sutras covers the period of Indo-Aryan history 
from c. 2500 to r. 500 B. C. 

'fhe two great Epics -the Kdmayana and the Slahabbarafa — 
give a vivid picture of the social and political condition of the 
Aryans when they had settled for a considerable time in Northern 
India. It has not yet been definitely ascertained when the epics 
were composed or assumed their present shape. The earliest 
portions of the epics are very old indeed. But additions have 
been made in successive ages, spread over probably for a thousand 
years, before they have reached their present shape. Some 
scholars are of opinion that the latest recension of the 
epics was made in the second century A. D. but it may be 
earlier. There is no doubt that the original epics were composed 
not later than the third or second centuries B. C. the older 
nucleus of the epics, existing in the form o{ /^a/bas 01 ballads, is 
still older. 

The Dharmasastra, we have seen, form that division of 
the Sutra literature which deals with Dharma or law, that 
is, with the rules of social conduct, as distinguished from the 
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Cjrihya Sutras, whicli deal with domestic rites only, 'riie 
Dharmasastra literature has been directly ex'olved ot the 
Dharmasutras. Its distin<4uishinu; features are that it is, unlike 
the Dharmasutras, written in verse and is m<M-e elaborate and 
properly arranii^ed in matters ot law and lei;al procedures than the 
earlier law books, the Dharntasu t ras. 'The earliest extant book 
on the Dharmaklst ras or the metrical smriiis is the \\i!nnsr.>:r ! I / . 
'fhe Hindus consider that the Manusmriti is untloubtedlv ot 
preat historical \ alue as representing, the ideal and character ot ilic 
1 lindu society. It was composed according to Dr. Biihler between 
200 IkCk and 200 A.D. 'The au,e of Manu probably a|'>pro\imates 
the earlier rather than the later date suL';e;cstetl by Dr. Biihler. 
'I'he later smritis such as of ^'ajna\ alkya, Vishnu, Brihaspati, and 
Narada etc. w ere more or less based on the earliest extatu and most 
authoritati\'e code of Hindu law, the Manusmriti. 

The Vurdnas are more akin to real histories than any other 
branch of sacred literature of ancient India, 'rhere are eighteen 
Puranas which are associated with the same number of Vpapurdnas, 
A Purana has live sections, each dealing wdth a dilferent tojiic. d’hc 
fifth and the last section of the Puranas entitled Vaihsacharita 
deals with the history of royal dyanasties. In several of these 
Puranas the royal dynasties of the past are follow^ed by lists of 
the kings of the future in the form of prophecies. The prophetic 
style has been used in the Puranas to emphasise their antiquity. 
In the lists of kings of the Kali-age, we meet, among others, 
the dynasties of the Saisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvas, 
Andhras and (iuptas which are well known in history. Among 
the Saisunagas arc Biiiibisara and Ajatasatru who are mentioned in 
the Jaina and Buddhist writings as contemporaries f)f Mahavira 
and (iautama Buddha (6th, to ^th, century B.Ck). With the Maurya 
(diandragupta, who came to the throne in (k 322 B.C., w'C emerge 
into the clear daylight of histru*y. 'I’hough these lists of the kings 
of the Kaliyuga can be utilised as historical sources wdth caution 
and discrimination, scholars have found through inv^estigations that 
the Vishnupurana is very reliable as regards the Maurya dynasty 
and that the Matsya-Purana is also very reliable as regards the 
Andhra dynasty. The Vayu-Purana describes the rule of the (luptas 
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as it was under Chandragupta (beginning of the 4th. century 
A.D.). At the end of the lists of the kings these Puranas enumerate 
a series of dynasties of low and l^arharian descent (Sudras and 
Rllechchhas), such as y\]:)hiras, (iardahhas, Sakas, '^'avanas, Tusha- 
ras, 11 Tinas and so on, which were contemporary with the former. 

The Puranas do indeed contain very ancient traditions which 
have been referred to also in the Vedic literature, Iwit for a long 
time they remained in the form of flf)ating masses of oral traditions 
and handed down from generation to generation in the form 
of Akhyayikas or stories. It seems that the earlier Puranas had 
come into being as earl\ as the lirst centurv of the Cdiristian era, 
as there is a striking resernblance found between the Buddhist 
Mahayana texts of that period and the Puranas. d’hc l^alitavisldra 
not only calls itself a Puiana but really has much in common with 
the Puranas. Some passages of the Mabdrusfn are strikingly similar 
to some of those of the Puranas regarding the emphasis given on 
the cult of Ifhakti. It is probable that the entire Puranas received 
their final shape in the 5th or 6th century A.D., for neither later 
dynasties nor later famous rulers than the Ciuptas, such as I larsha, 
occur in the list of kings. Bana (beginning of the 7th Century 
A.D.) knows the Puranas well and relates in historical romance, 
the } larshdch^ri/d, how he attended a reading of the Vayupurana 
in his nati\e ^■illage. 

i'ripituka is the name gi\'en to the Buddhist canonical litera- 
ture. l^uddha li\ed and preached for fortyfive years after 
his enlightenment at CJaya. After his pannirvami all his sayings 
were collected and classified into three divisions, llis instruction 
relating to Church discipline wx*re named Vinaya Pitaka. His 
discourses on religious doctrine were called Sutta Pitaka and 
those relating to the philosophical principles were called yXbhidham- 
ma Pitaka. Buddha’s discourses and instructions were almcxst 
always coupled with stories and illustrations. As such, the 
books of the d'ripitaka contain in them a mine of information 
about the political, social, and religious conditions prevailing 
in his time (c. 600 B.(k) 

The Jaina canonical texts known as the Twelve Ahgas supple- 
ment the information of the Tripitaka as they contain numerous 
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historical statements and allusions of considerable value of the 
time of the founder of Jainism, Maha\ ira, who was a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha. The Kiilfh/s/l/m written Bhadrabahu 

in about 4th century B.C'. is a valuable piece of information regard- 
ing the early history of the )ainas. It is believed that the Jaina 
canon in its present form was written in the Jaiita conterence 
at A^alabhi (('. 500 A.D.) 

Besides the canonical Pfili texts of the lrij)itaka, there are 
other Prdi works on Buddhism which orlhoilox Buddhists 
regard, though not in the same degree, as the texts of the 
Piiakas. Among them mention tnust first be made ol the 
]d/akus or stories of previous births of the Buddha, or Bodihsattva 
stories as they are called. A Boohisattva, according to Buddhist 
traditions, is a being w'ho is destined to olitain Bodhi (Imlighten- 
meni) i.e. to become a i^uddha. 'fradition has it that Chuitama, 
the Buddha, had passed through countless births as man, animal 
or god, before he w^as born for the last time as the Sakya prince, 
and received the enlightenment at Gaya. 'Phere are 549 of such 
Jataka hitherto collected and published. In each of the Jataka 
or birth story light is thrown on the political, social economic, and 
religious conditiems of early Buddhist India. (An nu>numental and 
epigraphic evidences the Jatakas can be datetl in the second or 
third century B.C. There are reliefs of the Jatakas on the stone 
w’alls around the StQpas of Barhut and Saiichi w^hich were built 
about that time. The Buddliist traditions date them further back, 
as some portions undoul)tcdly are, and relate to Indian life of 
the seventh or eighth century B.Ck, before Buddha was born. 
Jatakas are told in simple narratives in the most arresting style. 
The German orientalist Winternitz, says, A'he Jatakas were of 
inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also 
from the pednt of view' of the history of civilisation for the period 
of the third century B.(k”^ 

Another w-ell-knowm Pali text is the Mi/inda Panha which 
speaks of the Buddhist priest Nagasena and king Milinda who is 
identified with the Indo-Bactrian-king Menader, a contemporary 


^ Winternitz — vol. I, p. 155. 
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of the Suhga emperor Pushyamitra of the second century B.C. 
The commentaries of the Pali canonical texts written by Buddhagho- 
sha who flourished in the 4th or 5th century A.D. contain in 
them copious historical and geographical allusions. 

2. Seciihir IJfcralurc. 'J'he limited space of this X'olumc 
does not permit us to have a full and detailed summary 

ol all the works under the head Secular 1 literature. 
We shall mentioit only a few^ typical works which 
contain jmj:>ortant materials of historical value. Of these 

the first place is undoubtedly given to the .. [r/hiis'ilxfra^ a hook on 
jK)litical science ascribed to Js-auplva, the famous Chancellor 

of Chandragupta Maurya (.^00 B.(k)h 'J'he grammatical works 

of Panini ((.'. 700--- 500 ]h(k) and of J^atyayana (C. 400 B.C.) throw 
valuable light on the history of the pre-Maurya and Maurya poli- 
tical condition of India. Pata'hjali’s Mahahhashya^ and the historical 
drama \\riLn''ika{ifuw}{ra by Kalidasa throw interesting light on 
the history of the early Suhgas. 'J’he Sanskrit IKuldhist texts 
the Divydvadarui^ the I Mlitavi stat'd and the Mahdvastii as well as the 
Pilli chronicles of (xylon, the Dl pav linf^a and the Mahavamit^a con- 
tain plenty of early Indian traditions chiefly concerning the Maurya 
and the Sakya dynasties. I’he skilfully constructed historical 
ilrama the Mudrdrakshasa of Visakhadatta composed in C. 500 A.D. 
yields valuable information regarding the history of Nanda and 
early Alaurya rule. The three dramatic works ascribed to Marsha^ 
the Naydinafida, the Ka/ndral/ ^ and the Priyadars'ika thrown interest- 
ing side-light on the history of the 7th century A.D. But as a 
piece of semi-historic work of the same century, the biographical 
work of Bfina’s 1 larshachar/ta is very important. It gives much 
accurate and valuable information, though here and there, there 
is much afVectevl rhetoric arnl exaggeration which mars its veracity 
in some cases. It has l^een aptly compared 'by V. Smith to Abul 
FazaTs Akhartiawab. 'fhe nearest approach to a vcork of regular 

‘ For detailed study of the evidences regarding the date of 
the Artahasklstra see my monograph on Phe Age and Authenticity of 
Kaufi/ya Arthatastra | Allahabad University Annual Studies, 19-12, 
and Dr. A. B. Keiths’ reply to it in his article on the ylge of the 
Arthasdstray (B.(k haw Volume 1 , 1945, pp. 477 — 95. J 
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history is the famous Sanskrit work, the Kajafanifigini, composed 
in the 12th century A.D. by a Kashmiri Pandita, Kalhana. 'I'hc 
author narrates the history of the Kings of Kashmir from llic 
earliest time to his own. The record of events contemporarv 
with and slightly preceeding the author is vxry accur.it c 
and trustworthy. Although the work is primarily a narrative 
of the history of Kashmir Kings, it contains plentiful references 
to the e\x‘nts of other parts of India. 

B. fori:i(;n tiasiimonv 

The e\ idences of indigencous literatures are su]')plementeil to 
a most inaportant extent by the records of foreign writers, dlac 
(ireek writers of pre- Alexandrian period mostly wrote from hearsay 
and travellers’ rales. In this^group are to be mentioned the names 
of Skylax, Hekataeus, Herodotus and Ktesias. Skylax was a 
Greek mercenary who had explored the Indus river at the bidding 
of his master, the Persian Emperor Darius, in the 6th century 
His narrative about India was evidently known to Aristotle, 
two centuries later, who quotes from it a statement that among 
the Indians the kings were held to be of superior race to their 
subjects^, fie astonished his countrymen with travellers’ tales — ■ 
stories of people who used their enormous feet as sunshades, of 
people who wrapped up in their own ears, and of people with one 
eye and so on.^ His account is thus of very little historical value, 
flekataeus of Miletus, a contemporary of Skylax, probably 
drew his information from the latter, as the phantastic stories 
about people with enormous feet etc. also appear in his geogra- 
phical work, the GYj. In addition to the Tndo|thc Indus 

river] he heard the name of the people called Gandhari on the 
Upper Indus as also the name of a city in that region which he 
wrote as Kaspayros. Herodotus (born, B.G 484) also wrote 
about India. A good deal of what he wrote was no doubt drawn 
from Hekataeus, and as such was fantastic. Certain of the broad 
facts about India he knew correctly. ‘ The Indians arc by far the 

’ Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. 1. p. 393. 

2 Ib. 
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greatest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we knew’, 
he writes’. The Indian, however, whom he knew were more 
or less barbarous tribes near the Persian frontier. What he tells 
us therefore of their manners and custom do not apply to civilised 
India, lie speaks of the Indians "who dwelt near the city of 
Kaspa[^yros and the country of the Pactyes, (Pashtus), that is, 
the hill tribes about the Kfdiul valley. ‘ "J'hey were’, he says, ‘the 
most war-like’. It was these tribal peoples who evidently formed 
part of the army of Xerxes which invaded Greece. Herf)dotus 
describes the dress, eejuipment etc. of the ‘Indians’ serving in the 
army of Xerxes thus : “ They wore garment made from trees 
cotton) and carried bows ot reed with iron heads. Some fought 
on foot and some in chariots drawn by ashes.”- lie also speaks 
of trees that bore wool, surpassing in beauty and in cjuality the 
wool of sheep; and the Indians wear clothing from these trees’. 

Ktesias, a nati\'c of Knidos in Karia was by profession a 
physician and in this capacity lived for 17 years (439 — 15 B.C.) 
in the court of Artaxerxes. But he did not properly utilise the 
exceptional opportunities for acquiring correct knowledge of 
India, llis hul/ka though written in an ^attractive style is full 
of fables. Mr. Bevan calls him a deliberate ‘liar’.‘‘ 

Alexander’s expedition was not entirely military; it was also 
partly sicentific, and made vast additions to the sum of human 
knowledge, 'fhe great conqueror himself was the disciple of a great 
master of knowledge, and among the ofliccrs who accompanied him 
into India, not a few were distinguished for their literary and 
scientific culture. Among them the most eminent were, Ptolemy 
who became the king of Egypt, Nearchus, the admiral of Alex- 
ander’s ileet ; Onesicritus, the pilot of the fleet; and Aristobulus'’ 
who wrote his book long afterwards, in extreme old age. 
'I hc richest and most trustworthy contribution to the Greek know- 
ledge of India was that of Nearchus whose book contained a 
detailed account of his voyage between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf, llis book also contained a good deal of incidental informa- 

’ Ib. p. 395. Mb. p. 395. ^ Ib. p. 397. ^Aristobulus 

account has been fully utilised by Arian in his Anabasis or the 
history of Alexander’s war. 
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tion about India. Onesicritus who toc^k part in the expedition 
of Nearchus also wrote a book about it and about India. But 
Strabo considers him untruthful. 

These writers were succeeded by three aml^assadors sent 
successively by Creek sovereit^ns to the Indian court at Palibothra 
(Pataliputra), namely, Mcgasthcncs, Deimachus sent from the 
Syrian C(3urt, and Dionysius sent from the Egyptian cemrt of 
Ptolemy. Deimachus was sent U) Amitrachates (Bindusara). The 
books of Deimachus and Dionysius, if they wrote any at all, arc 
almost entirely lost to us. 'I’hc statements quoted ftxjm them 
by later writers are few and far-between and usually relate to un- 
important subjects. But the book written by Megasthenes, 
ambassador to the court of Cihandragupta Maurya, was the fullest 
account of India which the Creek world ever had. 

Only one other writer calls for mention. Somewhat later 
than the work of Megasthenes on India, Patrocles, governor of 
the provinces between the Indus and the (Caspian Sea, under 
Seleukos Nikator and Antiochus I wrote an account of those 
countries including India which was often cited by Strabo who 
commended his veracity and also by Eratosthenes, the President 
of the Alexandrian Library (296-240 B. C.) who was the first 
to raise ( Geography to a science. 

'i'he Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien visited India in the hfth cen- 
tury y\.D-, and lelt a valuable record of his observations about the 
government and social conditions of the Cangctic provinces 
during the reign of Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya. He was 
followed two centuries later by Yuan-(ihwang, the prince of 
pilgrims, whose sojourn in India lasted for hftecn years and 
covered almost every part of the country. Ilis v/ork contains 
important records of the political, religious and social conditions 
of India during the time of Harsha Vardhana (606 — 648 A.D.). 
A generation later a third Chinese pilgrim I-tsing visited India 
and left a record of his observations. 

The Muslim scholar Alberuni (1000 A.D.) who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni and studied Sanskrit and Hindu social custom 
and religions wrote an interesting and scholarly account of India 
in his famous book Tahkik-i-llind. 
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"J’hc archaeological evidences are of three kinds, (i) Monumen- 
tal, (2) epigraphic and (3) numismatic. The monumental evidence 
consists of ancient buildings, images, and other antiquities. 
'J’hanks to the Indian Archaeological Department happily inau- 
gurated by the late Lord Ciurzon, quite a number of sites have 
been excavated and large number of materials of historical value 
discovered. .Among the important sites of excavations arc 
Mohenjo-daro (Sind), Harappa, Taxila (Punjab) Mathura, Kosam, 
Sarnath, Kasia and Sahet-Maheth (LbP.); Pataliputra, Nalanda, 
Kajgir (Bihar) ; Sahehi and Barhut (C.l.) ; Agadi-I.akshmanesvara, 
Vana\asi, Pattadakal, ( .hitaldroog, Talkad, llalebid, Maski, etc., 
in the South. Besides, Provincial Oovernments and private 
societies have carried on excavations at other places. The walls 
ol the ancient buildings, stone slabs on the gate walls and the 
images etc. generally contain inscriptions which arc a direct 
contribution to history. Besides the structure of these buildings, 
the sculptures found in them is highly illustrative of the state 
of civilization of the time to which they belonged. 

F’pigraphic evidence consists of inscriptions (m stone slabs 
jiillars, rocks, copper-plates, walls of buildings, bricks, terracotta 
or stone seals and images. As a source of accurate history, ins- 
criptions are the most valuable. For example, the pillar and rock 
edicts of yXsoka are a class by themselves as supplying the most 
authoritative source of the history of that great emperor. The 
votive inscriptions on the images of the Buddha or Bodhisattvas, 
found in Sarnath and on the site of ancient Kausamabi throw side- 
lights on the history of those two places. T'hc Jhunsi copper-plate 
inscription of Trilochanapala of Kanauj shows the extent of 
his territory in the cast. The famous Kara inscription (also a 
votive one) found on a piece of stone in the gateway of the ancient 
city of Kara definitely identifies the ancient city of Kau^ambi with 
the village Kosam near Allahabad. 

The evidence that is gathered from a scientific study of coins 
is called numismatic evidence. A coin bears on both sides gene- 
rally the figure, the name and the date of the author of the coin. 
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'I'hc earliest coins used in India are punch-marked coins which, 
however, do not contain any names or date but mere symbols 
and marks punched on both sides of them. Vincent Smith and 
Rapson held that these coins represented a private cennage. The 
former holds that they were issued by guilds and goldsmiths with 
the permission of the ruling powers and that the numerous 
obverse punches were impressed by ditlerent moncyers through 
wIkxsc hands the pieces passed, and the reverse marks were the 
signs of the approval by the controlling authority. Prof. Rapson 
thinks that the obverse marks were the private marks of the money 
changers, and the reverse marks denote the locality in which the 
coins were issued. Recent researches have, however, proved 
that the j')unchcd coins constituted a regular public authority. 
A few punch-marked coins in Pataliputra have been ascribed by 
Dr. Jayaswal to the age of (diandragupta Maurya.^ A large num- 
Iwr of coins bearing legends on both sides belonging to Indo- 
Bactrian kings have l)ecn found in d'axila, which have helped 
scholars to fix their chronology. Thanks to a large number of 
hoards discovered and the coins collected and preserved at 
several go^'crnment museums, municipal museums and in the 
cabinets of private collectors, the scht)lars have a rich and 
plentiful source to make use of in order to construct the history of 
ancient India. 


Ill 

PRlMIISd'ORlC CIVILISATION OF INDIA 

^J"he Indus Valley Culture (r. 3500 B.C.) 

Our remarks on the introduction of the early history of 
India will not be complete unless we say a few words on the recently 
discovered archaeological proofs of the prc-historic Indus-Vallcy 
culture. Antiquities of pre-historic culture discovered in the pre- 
historic groves at Nal, in the Kalat State of Baluchistan about 
1926 testify to the cxistcnc of a culture on the borders of India 

^J.R.A.S. (Vntenary Supplement, J.B.O.R.S., 1919., 17; 463; 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting (T the Numismatic Society 
of India. 
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of about 5000 B.CJ. 'I'hc collection comprises a bunch of copper 
implements, beads and beautiful t^roups of painted pottery and 
vessels. The culture represented by these objects is somewhat! 
different from the one discovered at Mohenjo-daro in Siml and 
shows greater affinity with the painted fabrics of Persia and Meso- 
potamia. 'Fhose antiquities are housed in the ()uetta Museum. 
The two imj'iortant sites excavated in recent years which have 
yielded rich results re\ealin<> a hi^h stage of civilisation and culture 
of a people living in the Indus valley in pre-historic times arc 
] larappa and Mohenjo-daro. 'Fhe type and time of civilisation 
as revealed by the materials discovered in both ]daces are almost 
identical and both ]')laces exist in the same belt f)f the Indus \alley. 

1 larappa is in the Montgomery district of the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro is on the lower Indus in the Larkana district of Sind, 'i'hc 
publication of three magnificent illustrated volumes by Sir John 
Marshall, the late Director-deneral of Archaeology, containing 
an account of the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro, reveals that more 
than ^000 years ago, a magniticent city built on scientific plans 
stood there. 'J'lu; date has been hit ujMin by the disc<)very of a 
seal there wdiich is identical with a Mesopotamian seal of c. 3500 
B.(k The houses were built of baked bricks and mud. The 
streets were laid out in regular order that might compare favourably 
with those of a modern citv. Most of the houses had a well for 
domestic purposes and w'ere littetl with bath-rooms. The city 
had a good drainag,e system w hich as th.e pictures shtnv led from 
individual houses to the back streets and from the back streets 
by cross drains to the main roads along w hich many deep drains 
ran out of the citv. 1 he structure, si/e and plan of the houses 
show a high standard of life. That the social and the political life 
of the people was highly developed is proved by the discovery of 
the remains of many public buildings and of a high-pillared hall 
which was perhaps used as a place t>f asseml'ily to transact busi- 
ness of state. 

The religion of the people seems to be iconic, the image of 
Siva taking the place of honour. The worship of Phallic emblems — 
the and the jw// — also prevailed, 'ferracotta figures w ith elabo- 

rate head-dress and wearing ornaments such as necklaces and car- 
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rings represent some female deity, d’herc arc a number of instances 
of animal worship represented by numerous seals, scalings, terra- 
cotta figurines and images. A semi-human and semi-divine 
creature recalling the Sumerian god Imkidu and the lialf-human 
and half-animal lorms of the Nlfigas fall under this category. J here 
arc also evidences of the existence of tree worship and sun worship 
in Mohenjo-daro. 

'fhat the people made domestic use of cattle, sheep, poultry, 
buflalo, camel, elephant and deer, and that they were familiar with 
such animals as tiger and monkey is proved by the finding of 
numerous seals containing the figures of those animals. The 
discovery of terracotta vessels containing grains proves that the 
people of the Indus valley cultivated wheat and barley. Ornaments 
of various sons discovered during the excavation prove that 
they knew the use ot gold, silver, copper, and lead. They also 
used ornaments made of agate, ivory, bone and shells, and gar- 
ments woven of cotten and wool. 'I'his shows that they were 
not onlv civilized but a wealthy and prosperous community. 

'That the j:»e<^)ple were also intensely religious is proved by 
the discovery of a number of beautiful temples still preserved 
in fine shape, which they used as places of worship of the Mother- 
Cloddcss and the three-headed Siva.^ 

Weapons of w^arfarc used by them wore spears, axes, bow^s 
and strings. 'The same kind of w eapons wo find mentioned in the 
Rigveda Sainhitas to have been used by the Rigvedic Aryans. But 
the swtucl and defensive armour such as breast-plate or helmet 
which wore used by the Rigvedic Aryans wore probably not used 
by the Indus ^’alley people, as none of them has yet been discovered 
at IVlohcnjo-daro. That the people were alive to the importance 
of play and pastime of their children is proved by the discovery 
of innumerable toys of various kinds — dolls, whistles, rattles, toy- 
carts, tiny grain vessels and water-jugs etc. The discovery of 
a large number of dice show^s that they w ere fond of gambling. 


’ A seal portrays the figure of a threc-faced male god, seated 
jo/^7-]\ke, w'ith animals on either side. Scholars interpret this 
god as the proto-type of the historic god Siva. 
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Amon^ the notable discoveries are numerous seals bearing 
inscription of pictographic characters like what were used in 
Proto-Ham and Sumeria. The beautiful figures of animals, such 
as bulls, buffaloes and unicorns of these seals testify to the high 
degree of jierfection attained by these people in the art of engrav- 
ing. 'fhese seals ha\'e yet remained a puzzle for scholars w’ho 
have not yet been able to decipher them. Sumerian scholars 
like Fangdon, Sndth anil (iadd, though engagetl for a long time 
at the task, haw made but little progress towards decipherment. 
Among the Indian scholars. Dr. Pran Nath of the Henares Hindu 
University asserts that he could by tK)W haw completetl the deci- 
pherment according to the ke\ he had prepared by a comparative 
study of the Indus, proto- FJamite' and ( retan scripts. He 
says that the Indtis scii]')! is of Sanskrit origin and in a series of 
meetings he addressetl in Allahabad in in one ot which the 

w^riter hati the honour to preside, the learned Doctor demonstrated 
on the canxas decipherment ol sotne of the Indus svmbols wdth 
the help ot his \'ery clexer and interesting syllabury. The w'orld, 
of course, has not yet accepted his theory of tlie Sanskrit origin 
of the Iiul us- x alley script or his method of decipherment as 
correct. On the satisfactory decij')herment of the script depends 
the solution of the problem whether the Indus- valley cix’ilisation 
as revealed by the Mohenjo-daro and 1 larappa exeax ations is Indian 
or foreign. If it is the latter, it is Sumerian- and is the relic of 
another temporary phase of ft)reign concjuesl and settlement 
like that of the Ci reeks in North-Western India, and of the Aral)s 
in Sind. If it is the former, it is to be linked with the Drax idian 
culture and history of India rather than with the .Aryan, and the 
task ot the iridologists w'ould be to find the missing links, d’here 
are w-eighty reasons, however, in favour of connecting it wdth 
the Dravidian cix ilisation tn India than w ith the Aryan. ^ 

^ Belonging to pre histc^ric Ham or Western Persia. 

Belonging to Sumeria or Lower iMcsojsotamia. 

^ With the tliscovery of Mohenjo-daro the late Prof. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee's name is to be specially associated. He, as the 
Archaeological Superintendent of the Western circle, was he 
first man to hit the mound and start its exeaxation which was 
later continued by Sir John Marshall, personally. 
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THE PEOPLE 

There is hardly any country in the world which can boast 
of its people being of one type. India is no exception. Broadly 

speaking, the physical characteristics belonging 
Dilicrcnt Racial , * . ' , r -i- 

Elements. to the various groups ot human tamilies, viz., 

the Negro (Black), the iMongolian (S'cllow), the 
Caucasian (W'hite) are visible in India. 

Before the advent of the Aryans, India was inhabited by a 
people who as usual passed through the different stages of: early 

human progress -the old Stone Age (Palaeoli- 
1 he (laik skin New Stone Age (Neo-lithic), the Iron 

ot the Stone Age and Copper y\ge (Chalcolithic). They were the 
dnd^ the lion people of India known to us. In the old 

Stone or Palaetdithic Age, men lived by hunting 
or on jungle produce, and their weapons were made of rough 
stone, sticks or bones. Use of metals was unknown to them. 

In the next stage of advance, these men began to build 
well-shaped and highly polished stone implements of various forms 
to serve different purposes. At this age, known as Neolithic, they 
learnt how to make fire and pottery, and cook their own food. 
Although the new Stone Age was distinctly the pastoral age of 
human advance, the Indian Neolithic men cultivated the land, 
used metal tools and gold ornaments. They aslo buried their 
dead and constructed tombs, usually surrounded by stone circles, 
specimens of which have been found by Mr. Cockburn in Mirzapur 
District.^ Hundreds of such tombs containing iron objects found 
in the South probably belong to the early iron age. The custom 
of cremating the dead adopted by the Hindus is evidently the 
result of Brahmanical influence. The use of gold by the Neolithic 
settlement existed at Maski, in the Nizam dominions, where 
gold-mine shafts are the deepest in the world fib.] 

^ V. Smith — Oxford History of India, p. 3. 
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In the next stage, iron and copper tools replaced stone 
implements. But in this respect, there is a difference between 
south and north. In South India, stone tools 
Iron Age. were superseded directly by iron without 

any intermediate step ; in North India, the 
metal first used for tools, harpoons, swords and spear-heads 
was copper, and iron followed it. The Stone and Tnm Age men 
of India offered a dogged resistance to the invading Aryans and 
were ultimately overpowered by them. They are now represented 
by the Kols, the Bhills, Santahls, Mundas, Orac^ns, and other 
sub-nosed and dark-skinned isolated jungle tribes found in various 
parts of Northern and Southern India with little or no mixture 
of outside blood, 'fhey have kept up their primitive form of 
worship, and speak a language which is utterly different from 
the Tndo-Aryan languages. The manner of their living in the 
fastnesses of hills and the depths of jungles and their occupa- 
tions of hunting, pasturage and crude agriculture arc a distinct 
relic of their Paleolithic or Neolithic forefathers, though in the 
matter of weapons of hunting, there has been a slight improvement. 
They now use bow and arrow and long lances, evidently adopted 
from the Aryans. It is believed that they belong to the Negro 
or Black family of mankind. 

The members of the widespread group now generally known 
as Dravidian were also the people who lived in India before the 
advent of the Aryans. Their descendants are 
The nraviclians. nov^ represented by Tamil, Telegu, and Canarese 
speaking peoples of the Tamil land in 

the Southern Peninsula. It has not yet been definitely 

settled whether the Dravidians were the aborigines of India or 
had come into India from outside long before the coming of the 
Aryans. Some scholars think that a tribe living in the 
mountainous regions of Baluchistan known as the Brahuis, speaks 
a tongue similar to the Tamil speeches mentioned above. They 
are also of opinion that the same Dravidian Brahuis have undoubted 
similarity with the Sumerian ethnic types. From these ethnic 
and linguistic analogies they conclude that the Dravidians origi- 
nally belonged to Western Asia and invaded India through 
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Baluchistan in pre-historic times. On the other hand, some 
scholars still hold that the Dravidians originally belonged to 
India and had spread through Baluchistan to Western Asia.^ 

Even though there is still some doubt as to their original 
home, there is none that they had developed a high civilization 
in India before the coming of the Aryans and that they predomi- 
nated both in Northern and Southern India. Dravidian influence 
is also seen in Vedic and classical Sanskrit. Vedic hymns are replete 
with facts about the dogged resistance that the Dravidians offered 
to the Aryans in North India. In the South, they evidently lived 
undisturbed for a considerable length of time to be able to con- 
solidate their civilization and culture which still exists there. 

Among the earliest immigrants to India were the members 
of the Mongolian family from China. Though they came to 
India partly through Tibet down the valley of 
Element Brahmaputra, and partly through Burma down 

the valleys of the Mekong and the Irravadl, 
their descendants are now seen settled in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Manipur and also in the districts of Assam and 
Bengal. Burma’s population is largely of the Mongolian stock. 

The next wave of immigrants into India was that of the tall, 
fair-skinned Aryans. They belonged to the great Caucasian 
stock of human race from which the present 
"I he Aryans. people of Europe and of South and Western 
Asia are derived. Where their original home 
was is still in speculation. The late Lokamanya Tilak held 
that the original home of the Aryans was in the Arctic region, and 
others think that it was somewhere in Western Asia, A third 
view is that the Aryans originally lived in the regions now occu- 
pied by Austria, Hungary and Bohemia. Others again opine 
that their oldest habitation was the steppes of South Russia — - 
the common borderland of Europe and Asia. 

Wherever their original home may have been, it is certain 
that the movement of the Aryans was a wide one and took different 

^Imp. Gaz. I, p. 302, XIV, p. 300 Hall: The Ancient 
History of Near East (4th Ed.) 
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directions. Some branches of the family moved westward 

to Europe and became the parents of the 
The Aryan - t-i- ^ ^ ^ 

Movement. Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races to 

which most of the modern European nations 
trace their origin. Others moved towards the east and 
south-east. In course of their movement, some of them settled 
in the region now known as Persia and developed a civilization 
which is still to be seen in their descendants, the Parsis of 
India.^ Another group crossed the Hindukush and entered India 
through the Khyber Pass and settled in the region now covered 
by the North-Western Frontier Provinces and the Punjab. There 
they lived for a considerable time and composed at least the 
earliest of the four Vedas, before they moved further south and 
cast down the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. The Muslims 
of the N.W.F. Province are the descendants of the y\ryan settlers 
there. The bulk of the Muslims in the rest of India are converts 
from Hinduism and contain Aryan blood. 


^ The sons of the original Aryan settlers in Persia were driven- 
from their homeland by the Arab invaders and found an asylum 
in India. 
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ANCIENT ARYAN SOCIETY 

1 

ThI' r^ARiT vXhyan Socii. it as 1 ()t ni) in i ni': Rigvi.da 

HvcrythinL’; that \vc know aliout the ancient Aryans in India 
is from their sacred literature, the Vedas. Ri^L',A'eda, the earliest 
^ ^ ^ ^ of four Vedas, is a mine of information about 

vccki! ^ the political, social and reliLdous life of the Indo- 

Aryans settled in the Punjab. Scholars differ as 
to the at^e of the composition of the Ri^veda. The hrst writer 
on the subject Max Muller fixes the ao;e of the composition of 
Rik Sainhitas between 1200 and 1000 B.(k, and that of the Brah- 
manas and Upanishads between 800 and 600 B.C. Mr. Jacobi 
and Lokamanya Tilak, on the other hand, date its composition 
much earlier on astronomical grounds. Jacobi holds that its 
composition began in 5000 B.C!. and Tilak traces it further 
back to 6000 B.(k Dr. M. Winternitz, the lates authority on 
the subject, says that the Vedic period extends more probably 
to 3000 BXl.^ Though it is not possible, at this stage to be certain 
as to the date, the period starting from 3000 B.C!. may be accepted 
as a safer and sober approximation to truth in the midst of all 
controversies, as the time when the Rik-Sarnhitiis began to be 
composed. 

The geographical area**^ recognised in the Rigveda Samhita is 
confined to the N.W. Frontier of India and the Punjab. Having 

entered India by the Khyber route, they spread 
Geographical r 1 11 

Area. ^^tit as tar east as the country round the now 

extinct river, the Sarasvatl, south of the modern 
Ambala. It is during this stage of their initial settlement in 
this country that the Indo-Aryans composed the Rik-hymns. 


^ Winternitz, Vol. I; Calcutta University, 1927, p. 258. 
2 Rivers, mountains, animals. 

^3 
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That they passed through Afghanistan on their trek to India 
is clear from the mention in the Rik^samhita of the Kubha 
(Kbul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram) and Gomati 
(Gomal). 

The reparian l)oundary of the country is the river Sindhu 
(Indus) trom which India derived its name. The Indus was the 
natural outlet to the sea, receiving in its How the waters of the 
Punjal). The live rivers from which the Punjab derived its 
name and which ultimately all unite to join the Indus are named 
in the Rigveda. They are the Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni 
(Chenab), the Parushni (the Ravi), the Vipas' (Beas) and the 
Sutudrj (the Sutlej). Another river which was mentioned in the 
Rigveda but which in the later period was known to bury itsSeJf 
in the sands was the Sarasvati. The entire Indo-Aryan settlement 
in the country during this period thus extended frtmi the N.W. 
Frontiers to the Sarasvati in the Ambala District. ITis part of 
India, the region of the lirst y\ryan settlement in this country, 
was known, in later times as the sacred land of Brahmavarta. 
In the period of the later vedic and Brahmana period the Aryan 
settlement was further expanded to include the entire region from 
the foot of the Himalayas to the Narbada and was named 
Aryavarta, and the region south of the Narbada was called 
Dakshina patha. 

A. Political condliion 

Tile Rig\edic Aryans lived in tribes. Uach tribe was com- 
posed ol several lamilies. The family was the unit of society. 

d’he eldest male member of the family ruled the 
Fill riarc bill I.iiuily family as its head. The family was joint and 
fairly big. 'I’his is proved by the mention 
of numerous relations within the family fold w'hich occurs, again 
and again in the Rigveda Sahjhitas, viz., Jhati, Jami, Sajata, 
Sabandhu etc. The Vedic Aryan family w^as essentially of the 
patriarchal type. * Pitii * was the common name for father. The 
word is derived from the Sanskrit root ‘ Pa’* to protect ; the 


1 


qi + ^ 
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eldest male member of the family was the father of the family in 
the sense of being its master and protector. He conducted the 
family worship, disposed of the family property, arranged marrb 
ages and settled family disputes. 

Several families composed a tribe. 'Ehe names of several 
tribes occur in the Rik Samhitas, e.g., the Bharatas, Matsyas, Krivis, 
Tritsus, Yadus, Purus, Anus, etc. E’ach tribe 


Tribes and T filial 
Wars. 


was ruled cither by a hereditary king i^r by an 


elected chief. XX’here the chief was elective. 


the heads of the families assembled in a Sawi/i to elect him. 


Ability to lead the tribe in war was the guiding qualification for 
election. The tribes were often at war with one anothei. 


Enmity with the Dravidians was, however, a bond of unity 
among the different tribes who often united to fight the enemy, 

'fhe hymns of the Rigveda are indeed full of 
War with the - , . ' . , 

Dravidians. references to the internecine wars among the 

Aryan tribal kings and chiefs.^ But they had 
a common language and common social and religious observances. 
I'he accounts of these wars among themselves or with the non- 
Aryans throw light on the mutual relations of the Indo-Aryan 
tribes, their alliances and disputes, their marches across the rivers, 
their worships, sacrifices and prayers on the field of battle. 

There were constant wars between the Indo-Aryans and the 
Dravidians in Rigvedic- and later Vedic periods, which witnessed 
their settlement in the Punjab and expansion into the Indo- 
Gangetic valleys. 'The Dravidians offered a dogged resistance 
to the Aryan invaders who because of their better weapons, better 
organisation and freshness of vigour prevailed over the enemy. 
The Dravidians, though defeated, did not give in all at once. They 
retreated but hung around in fastnesses and forests, plundered the 
village of the Aryans and stole their cattle. T’hus they fought for 
centuries as they retreated. They interrupted the religious 


1 The battle of the ten kings on the Parushni between the 
Bharata King Sudas and the ten allied tribes. 

2 I’he battle of the Jumna^between Sudgs and the three 
non-Aryan tribes, the Agas, the Sigrus and the Yakshas under a 
King, Bheda. 
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sacrifices of the conquerors, despised their ‘bright gods’ and 
plundered their wealth. But the Aryans conquered in the end; the 
area of their civilization widened ; waste lands and jungles were 
reclaimed and dotted with smiling villages and towns. Many 
Dravidians submitted and lived in the Aryan society as dasas or 
slaves. Many moved to inaccessible parts and retained their 
independence. 

The Aryans fought on foot or on horseback. Small chariots 
of the capacity of carrying a driver and the lighting man were 
used, dhere arc numerous references to arms 
Mode of Wiiffarc. weapons in the hymns, such as, armours 

and helmets as defensive weapons and javxdins, 
sw'ords, battle-axes, hows and arrows as offensive w^eapons. 
King w^as the leader in w-ar. Priests often accompanied him to 
pray and to ofliciate in sacrifices. The king and the nobles fought 
on chariots. 'I'he common people fought on foot. There arc 
references to sling-stones being employed. The w’arrior wore 
a coat of mail and helmet and a band and arm-guard. The bow' 
was drawn to the ear ; the arrows had a reed-shaft and the tip was 
either of horn or metal. Poisoned arrow’s wx*rc sometimes used. 
Banks of rivers were often the spots chosen for battle. The 
famous battle w’hich Sudas, the Bharata king, fought against the 
League of the 'I’en Tribes — usually known as the battle of Ten 
Kings, was fought on the banks of Parushni (Mod. Ravu). He also 
fought battles on the Vipas (Beas) and Sutudri (Sutlej). 

It appears that Rigvedic kings, at a later stage, were normally 

hereditary. We can clearly trace that the royal Bharata king was 

the son of King Di\’(xlasa. But it must be noticed 
Kingship, Samiti , , ' - i i- i • 

and Sahha. ^hat the pow’er or ev en a hereditary king w as 

not without restraint. The Saw/t/ w'hich elected 

tribal chiefs also acted as a check on the king’s power. The 

Sahha functioned as Kings’ Court of Justice. The king w^as the 

tribe’s highpriest, its leader in war, its lord, ‘Vispati’ or lord of 

The king’s chief officers w’-erc the Senani (Senapati) and the Puro- 

hita. The purohita had great influence with the king as the story 

of Vi^vamitra and Vasishtha in relation to the King Sudas show s. 

The Gramani is often mentioned as an important officer. The 
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king behaved in a constitutional manner through the Samiti and 
Sahha. The former was the national assembly of the whole 
people, the latter, the council of eleders. The Samiti had no 
regular sessions like modern Parliaments but was called on special 
and important occasiems, e.g., king’s consecration, deliberations 
on war and peace. In this there is some analogy between the 
Vedic Samiti and the tribal assemblies described by Tacitus. That 
the Vedic Saniiti continued to function in a more or less modified 
form through the Mantriparishad in the Hindu monarchical system 
is clear from many references in later Sanskrit literatures. Kautilya, 
for instance, speaks of such assemblies, the Mantriparishad, which 
the king occasionally called along with the Mantrins or the inner 
CJouncil of ministers, ddte Rigvedic Sabha, according to J.udwig, 
was a constant body of the Maghavans or the great men of the 
tribe. ^ 


B. Social CoNorriON. 

The advent of the Aryans is a notable event in the history 
of India. The bulk of the people of India belong to the Aryan 
stock. The Aryans soon spread their language, religion, and 
custom which provided the basis for the development of 
Hindu culture. The Aryans, however, had no easy task before 
them. Their advance into the country was doggedly resisted 
by the Dravidians. But due to their superior w^eapons and orga- 
niiiation and also perhaps due to climatic reasons, they ultimately 
prevailed over the people of the soil who either submitted to the 
foreigners or retired in independence into the fastnesses of hills 
and depths of forests. Gradually, the Aryans, as a result of more 
intimate contact with the Dravidians, adopted many elements 
of their culture and civilisation in their order. The Hindu culture 
which was ultimately developed thus shows some Dravidian 
influence. At the same time the Tamil or Dravidian influence 
which still exists in the South was largely modified by Sanskrit 
culture and civilisation. 


^Ludwig, Jlig. Vol. II, p. 253. 
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The Rigvedic Aryans lived in villages. The headman of 

the village (Gramani) represented the village in its relation to the 

brf)ader life of the kingdom or tribal territory. Agriculture was 

the chief occupation of the Vedic Aryans, as 
Agriculture and . . ^ i i i i 

Industries it is ot thcjr descendants even at the present 

time. They irrigated their fields by means 
of wells and canals. Horses were used for ploughing. Wheat 
and barley were the principal produce and rice seems to have been 
then unknown, bwery considerable Aryan village had its artisans 
in those days as now. We have frecjuent mention in the Rik 
Samhitas of the construction t)f the carts and chariots, metal arms, 
ornaments of gold and silver, such as, necklaces, breast-plates, 
bracelets, anklets, and gold crowns. Metals were also used exten- 
sively for the manufacture of domestic utensils. 

Caste distinction had n(n yet developed. The Rigvedic 
Aryans were still one united social body and bore the name of 
Visah or the people. It was in the later Vedic 
iSimplc Life. period after the composition of the Brahmanas 

and the consequent introduction of elaborate 
forms and ceremonies in worships that a new class of men, the 
Brahmans came into existence to perform the sacrificial worship 
according to the elaborate rules of the Brahmanas, But in the 
Rigvedic age every householder was the priest of his family, gave 
otlerings, and libation and recited the sacred hymns. Life was 
simple. People wore simple dresses and ate simple food which 
consisted of wheat, millet, pulse, vegetables, milk, ghee, curd 
and honey. Sacrificial meat and a kind of liquor called Soma 
occasionally formed part of the menu. Among their pastimes 
were chariot-racing, gambling at dice, music and dancing. 

Woman was held in honour and respect. Unlike the other 
primitive societies, the Indo-Aryans held marriage as a sacred 
tie. Polygamy w'as unknown among the 

The PositioQ t)t humbler folk, and was generally confined to 

VC Oman. ‘ 

the royal and richer classes. Ihe unhealthy 
custom of child marriage and the seclusion of W'omen behind 
the parda were unknown. The name Sahadharmini given to the 
wife of the householder testifies to her honoured position in 
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society. The Hindu wife still retains that honoured name, Imt 
has ](jst the freedom enjoyed by her sister in the Vedic a^e, partly 
due to the selfishness of man and partly due to many extraneous 
circumstances. Women in the Vedic age prepared the Soma 
libation and joined their husbands in sacrifices, whether private 
or public. The woman had a considerable authority in the family, 
as she has to-day, and took her share in the religious rites and 
worship and exerted a benign influence in the household. Female 
education was nf)t neglected. There were learned ladies like 
Vis^avara, Lopamudra and Cihoshii, Sikatii Nivavari, who even 
composed the mantras and rose to the rank of Rishis.* From 
a long hymn, virtually one of marriage ritual, we get a glimpse of 
the position of the newly married woman in her husband’s family: 

The bridegroom says : “ May the l.ord of creatures bring 
children unto us ; may Aryaman keep us united until old age. 
Imter auspiciously thy husband’s home, () bride, and bring bless- 
ing to our men and our cattle”. 

“ Bear sway, O bride, over thy father-in-law and thy mother- 
in-law ; be as queen over thy husband’s sister and thy husband’s 
brothers.” (Rig, X. 85, 45 and 46). 

We find no sanction in the Rigveda of the custom of sa/J, 
Widows could remarry after the death of their husbands and girls 
when unmarried obtained a share of the paternal proj^erty. 

C. Ri iacioi s (a)NniTK)N 

By referring to the first, second and sc\’enth mandalas of the 
Rigveda, we can form an idea of the kind of religion the pigvcdic 
Aryans had. It w\as the worship of nature in its most imposing 
and sublime aspects. The first Aryaman, in his child-like simpli- 
city, looked upon the bright, the beautiful, the grand and terrible 
aspetes of nature as so many gods with superhuman powers of 
doing good or evil to man. Hymns of both admiration and 
propitiation thus spontaneously poured forth from the lips of the 
sage-poets, and were chanted by the early Aryans in their sacri- 
ficial worship of the gods which were but different phenomena 
of nature. They (Nature-gods) received different names. Dyaus, 

^ pig. I, 179, V. 28, VIIT. 91, IX. 8 1, X. 39 — 40. 
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the bright sky, which holds the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
cloud ; Frith VI (earth) that feeds the creation by yielding the 
crops, Agni (fire) which has the power to consume everything, 
Indra, the Lord of rain and thunder, the beautiful Ushas (dawn) 
which disj')cls gloom and brings light and life to all creation, were 
the deities of the Aryans. Of the goddess Ushas, a most popular 
deity among the Vedic Aryans, there are some very beautiful 
hymns ; we give below the free translation of some of these 
hymns : 

“ VC’ith beautiful wealth for us drawm forth, O L'shas, daughter 
of heaven ; w ith plentecais allluence ... .(3 brilliant goddess thou 
liberal Ushas.” (Rig. i, 4«, i). 

” llere comes Ushas, like a beautitul young damsel who is 
full of etijovment,” (lUg. i, 48, s). 

“ y\ll creation bows to her mamlestation as the fair one brings 
light, 'fhe rich daughter of I leaven tlraws away the hatred and 
draws away the godless enemies”. 

“(>)me hither U'shas, daughter of Heaven, and shine with 
delightful brightness, bringing unto us plenteous prosperity and 
drawing at the horns of sacrifices.” (Rig. 1, 4H, 8.) 

” i’.vcn the w'inged birds. Fair One, and the cjuadrupeds go 
forth from i\tc confutes of heaven to meet thee, O Ushas, at thy 
hour of arrival.” (Rig. 1, 48, 6.) 

Indra, the god of rain and thunder is more frequently invoked, 
as being the most useful as also the most fearsome of the gods. 
Ilis thunder which pierces the cloud to produce the rain also 
smites the evil-minded and the sinner. He is worshipped in admira- 
tion of his goodness and for propitiation of his wrath. Jlis aid 
is invariably invoked t<t help the Aryaman to destroy the enemy. 
As illustration, we give below some hymns on Indra : 

Indra is our friend and ally with his powerful mace against 
our enemies.” (Rtg- i, 7» 6.) 

“ O, bestower of all our good, thou givest rain by piercing 
the clouds. Thou hast never refused our prayer.” (Rig. i, 7, 6). 

“ O, Indra, we are well-armed because we are protected by 
thyself. We shall conquer the enemy with your help”. (Rig. 
I, 8. 3-4)- 
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Varuna, the sky-god of righteousness, is another very impor- 
tant deity. The hymns addressed to him are sublime in thought 
and highly ethical in tone : 

“ O Varuna, with an anxious heart, 1 ask thee about my sins. 
I ha\’c gone to learned men to make the enquiry ; the sages have 
all said to me, ‘Varuna is displeased with thee.’ 

“ () Varuna, for w hat deed of mine dost thou wish to destroy 
thv friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irresistible power, 
declare it to me, so that 1 may quickly bend in adoration to 
thee. 

“ C) Varuna, deli\er us from the sins of our lathers. Deliver 
us from the sins committed in our person. () royal Varuna, 
deliver Vasishtha-like a calf from its tether, like a thief who has 
feasted on a stolen-aninuil. 

'' C) Varuna, all this sin is not wilfully committed by us. 

J ’rror or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtlessness has begotten 
sin. Even an elder brother leads his younger astray. Sin is be- 
gotten even in our dreams. 

“ Freed from sins, 1 will serve as a slave, the god Varuna, 
w ho fulfils our wishes and supports us. We are ignorant ; may 
the Arya god bestow on us knowledge. May the deity accept 
our prayer and bestow on us wealth.” (ICg. Vll. R 6 ). 

Among the dcites are also found Aditi, the limitless light of 
the sky, Vayu, the wind, and Maruts or the storm gods, etc. 

'fhe Rigvedic Aryans did not, however, rest content wdth 
simple nature worship. The evolution of the conception of (iod 
found in the Rigveda is unique for this reason. From a childlike 
admiration of the powerful thunder or the beautiful dawn, the 
Arya mind learns to distinguish between the smaller gods of Nature 
and the great Creator. The l^ligvcdic Aryans realised sooner than 
their western compatriots, the (ireeks, the noble truth that God 
exists and that He is the Father and Creator of all creation in the 
universe. In some of the latest hymns of the Jligveda we get 
a glimpse of this sublime conception of the supreme Deity 
which found a clearer expression in the Upanishads. We quote 
below some hymns from the last (Xth) mandala of the 
IJ^igvcda : 
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“ The all-u’ise and all-seeing Father first created these worlds 
in their form. Their ends were then lirmly fastened and the sky 
and the earth were separated and extended. 

“ (ircat is the All-Oeator ; Me creates all, Jle supports all, He 
presides over all. 'fhe blest obtain the fuliilment of their desires 
where the Being dwells beyond the constellati()n of the seven 
l.lishis. 

“ The Father Who made us, Who knows the races and all 
things. J le is c>ne, being the same in many gods. Others wish 
to know Him.” Rigveda X, 82.’ 

H 

diii: fatf:r vf:di(: pidiioo 

The later Vcdic period is the name given to the period when 
the three later Veda-Samhitas, namely, the Atharvaveda-Samhita 
the Samaveda-Samhita and the ^’ajurveda-Sainhita, as well as the 
Brahmanas and the Hpatiishads of all the four Vedas were com- 
posed, for it should be remembered that ejuite a long time elapsed 
between the composition of the Rigveda-Samhila and the other 
three Veda-Samhitas. The composition of the Brahmanas of 
the Rigveda-Samhita was about the same time as the Samhitas 
of the other three Vedas were composed. Not much time elapsed 
between the composition of the later Veda-Samhitas and their 
Brahmanas. During this period, the centre of civilisation shifted 
from the Punjab to eastward. "JTe picture of the Aryan society 
which we get from the above sources is different from the Rigvedic 
society as described in the last section. 

During this pcricxl, the Aryans had moved from the Punjab 
to eastward and settled in the Madhyadesa or the Majjhimadesa 
of the Pali literature, which included the whole of 
Political condi- region now known as the provinces of Delhi, 

the U.P., and Bihar. The Kurukshetra became the 
centre of the later Vedic and Brahmanical culture which afterwards 
shifted to a new centre, Vidcha. The Kurus and the Panchalas, 

^The author has follcnvcd Mr. R.C. Dutt’s translation of 
the Vedic hymns quoted alM>ve. 
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the Vasus and the Usinaras now occupy the place previously 
held by the Rigvedic tribes. The existence of a number of famous 
cities whose names occur in the later Vedic literature testiiiy to 
a more settled form of civilisation and economic prosperity of 
the Aryans. In this period the hereditary character of the monarchy 
is clearly apparent. In one case, that of the Srinjayas, we hear 
expressly of monarchy lasting for ten generations. The term 
Rajaputra along with Rajanya is often referred to. The small 
irilial organisations or the little kingdoms cT the Rigvedic Aryans 
gave place to large kingdoms with capital cities and brilliant courts. 
Parikshita, a king of the Kurus, was a great and good ruler whose 
reign according to a hymn of the Atharvaveda ushered a golden 
age in which the people flourished exceedingly, granaries were 
filled to overflf)wing and the husbandmen held a choice of 
beverageh llis capital was Asandivant, better known as Mastina- 
j'jura of the epics. Jlis eldest son, Janamejaya, is described in 
the Aitareya Brahmana as a great conqueror who, we find in a 
later reference, held his court at 'Taxila and where the story of 
the great struggle of the Kurus and Pandus was related to him 
by Vais'ampayana. "^I’his fact is considered as an evidence that 
Janamejaya concjuered the country of Madra or the (ientral 
Punjab-. Another Kuru King Satanika Satradjta is mentioned 
in the Aitareya Brahmana as a great king, who defeated Dhrita- 
rashtra, the prince of Kasi, and took away his sacrificial horse. 
The Kuru kings ruled in ilastinapura for a long time with great 
majesty and power until their capital was submerged by a flood 
of the Cianges. y\ftcr the calamity, Nichakshu transferred 
the Kuru capital to Kausambi where the Kuru kings ruled 
for a long time^. 

After the fall of the Kurus as a great power, the political 
supremacy and the centre of cultural activity shifted from 
Kurukshetra to Videha (North Bihar). In a passage in the 

^ CHI, vol. I, pp. 120-21; PHAI, p. 10. 

2 Ib., pp. 23—25 cf, Mbh., XVIII, 5, 34. 

^ For a list of the successors of Nichakshu see the author’s 
Harly History of Kat^/dwbi, p. 35. 
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Aitareya-Brahmana we find that while the Kuru princes are styled 
as Rajas, Janaka of Videha is styled as Samrath In the Satapatha 
Brahniana and in the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, he is called 
‘SamraF“. 'J’his shows that the political life of the Aryans had 
under j^one a complete change in the later Vedic period which more 
or less remained intact for ages to folh^w. With the growth of the 
king’s power in this period, the king's entourage also increased, 
'i'he 'laittiriya texts provide a list of great personages called 

Ratnins (jewels) who played an important part 
The King's Oiii- . ' . i • - 

cials: the ‘Katni- ihe time ol the king s consecration. J hey 
' are the Piirohita, the Rajanva, the IVlahishi, 

the Vavata (favourite wile), 'Fhe Parivriktl (discarded 
wite), the Suta, the henani, the Gramani, the Kshattri (Chamber- 
lain), the Saingrahitri ('J’reasurer) the Bhagadugha (Collcctor- 
of 'faxes), the Aksluuapa (Superintendent of dicing.*^) The 
Satapatha-Bnlhmana has also the ‘huntsmen’ and the courier, 
while the Maitrayani San'ihita adds 'J'akshan and the Rathakara. 
In the Pamchavin'isa-Brahmana we lind mention of eight ‘Viras’ 
or heroes equivalent to the ratnins of the 'J’aittiriya texts. 'Fhey 
are Mahishi, Suta, Gramani, Kshattri, Saiiigrahitri, the Brcnher, 
Son and Purohita. Brother and son are lacking in the T’aittirA’a 
texts. 'J'he Suta is higher in the list here, lie is at once a herald 
and a minstrel and h)r this reason perhaps he is declared in one 
passage as inviolable. 'I'he (jiamani in the Rigvedic period was 
a military otlicer. At this epoch he was both a military and 
civil odicial. He presided over the city or village wKere the court 
was held, 'i'he post was the summit of the ambition of the 
Vaisyas. In later years the (iramani formed the channel through 
which the royal power w as exercised in the village^ 

The later Vedic literatures reflect a complete change in the 
social and religious life of the Aryans. Society became more 

complex. 'I’he w^orship of nature-gods and 
Social and reli- . \ , ,11 r 1 r 1 

gious conditions .simple sacrifices by the head or the tamily 

in the Rigvedic period were now replaced 

by the elaborate ceremonial and ritualistic worships conducted 
1 PHAI, p. 30. 2 Ib. 

^ Controller of gambling. ^ CHI. vol. I. P. 13 1. 
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by a special class of men who were known as Brahmans. They 
were so-called because they learnt the minute rules of the sacri- 
ficial worship elaborated in the Brahmanas according to which 
those sacrifices were to be conducted. Thus the sublime and 
simple worship of the Rigvedic Aryans was thrown into the 
background by the new forms of ceremonial worships in which 
the house-holders took only a vicarious part. This religious 
change also marked the beginning of the caste system which in 
the later Brahmanic period tended to become hereditary. I'or 
the Brahmans being in custody of the spiritual life of the people 
tried to retain their supreme p(^sition in society by giving 
nn authoritative explanation of their divine origin and introducing 
Sastric injunctions to maintain their exclusiveness from the 
rest of the Aryans. Thus the later Vedic Aryan society was 
divided into three distinct classes of men, the Brahmans or the 
priests, Kshatriyas or the governing and fighting class, and the 
Vaisyas which included the rest of the Aryans occupied in other 
spheres of activity. Besides, there was a fourth class of people 
composed mostly of the non- Aryan concjuered tribes whom the 
Aryans called Sudras. 'fhey were the Dasas in the Rigvedic 
times. 

But while the Brahmans w'ere pursuing their barren sacrificial 
science, other circles were already engaged upon those highest 

questions which were more clearly treated 
Aranyakas and • , i c i " r 

Upanishads. the Llpanishads. beets like the forest- 

hermits and wandering ascetics more or less 
opposed to Brahmanism propagated the doctrines which were 
opposed to the mere sacrificial worships, 'bhe doctrines and 
philosophy of these forest-hermits are called Aranyakas. They 
are either appended to some of the latest Brahmanas or 
form part of the oldest Upanishads. For instance, in 
the great Satapatha-Brahmana, the first third of the Book 
XIV is an J\ranyaka, w^hile the end of the book contains one of 
the greatest and the most important of Upanishads^ — the Briha- 
diiranyaka-Upanishad. Both Aranyakas and Upanishads form 
the last part of the Vedas and are classed into one group from 
the nature of their subject. What the forest hermits hinted at, 
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the Upanishadic philosophers gave a clear and full exposition of, 
and that is to raise Hindu religious thought to a higher plane 
than the barren sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmanas. 
The llpanishads gave an intellectual conception of God. “ The 
universe is the Brahman but the Brahman is the Atman. The 
Brahman is the power which manifests itself in all existing things, 
creates, sustains, preserves and receives back into itself again 
all worlds. This infinite divine power is identical with y\tman, 
that which after stripping off everything external, we discern in 
ourselves as our real and most essential being, our individual 
self, the soul.*^^ This conception of God and the relation between 
God and soul is a v^aluablc contribution of the Hindu Upanishads 
to the spiritual thought of the world which was the basis of the 
later-day Vedantic philosophy. The age of the Upanishads 
is marked by two things : Firstly it witnessed a revolt against 
the formalism and exclusiveness of the Brahmanical systerm — 
both against sectarianism and sacrificial worships. Secondly, 
the doctrine of the Upanishads marked a reaction against the 
superifirity of the priestly class, and upheld the equality of the 
Kshatriyas with the Brahmans. The two religious movements — 
Jainism and Buddhism which were led by the Kshatriyas — • 
were the outcome of that reaction. In modern times, the Brahma 
Samaja movement, and, to some extent, the AryaSamaja movement 
drew their inspiratirm from the l^panishads and the Rigveda- 
Saiiihita, keeping clear f)i the degraded Brahmanism. Secondly 
it marks the recovery of the lost position of women who had fallen 
into insignificance, even contempt, in the Smriti period. In the 
Upanishads, we find women such as Ciargi and Maitreyl taking an 
equal and intelligent part with men in the philosophic discussions. 

The stories of the great epics are too well-known to be 
recounted here. The form in which we find these two epics now 
is the result of additions from time to time in 
The Epics. their several recensions. The latest recension 

of the Ra may ana in the form in w^hich we 

^ Winternitz (vol. I, p. 250) quoted from Deussen’s Philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads, translated by A.S. Geden^ Edinburgh, 
1906, p. 30. 
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End it to-day was about 200 A.D., and that of the Mahabharata 
about the same time or slightly later. The earliest date ot the 
composition of the Ramayana is considered to be 200 or 300 B.(]. 
and that of the Mahilbharata still earlier.^ But both the epics speak 
of the time much earlier than the time of their earliest compo- 
sition. The origin of the great epics lies in the gathiis or ballads 
of heroes, and of heroic events sung by bards in courts, on the 
occasions of religious sacrihees or great feasts. In remnants and 
fragments, some of them (these heroic songs) have been preserved 
in our two epics. For instance, the historical event of the great 
battle of Kurukshetra which is approximately dated between 
1000 to 2000 B, (k“ and which forms the central theme of the story 
ot Mahaldiarata must have been perpetuated in the ballads of the 
bards for scores of generations. 

'I'he epics introduce us to conditions considerably diHerent 
from those in the Vedic periods, in the political, social and 
religious life of the Hindus. The Aryans had 

roliticol condi' * 1 r 1 11 1 1 • 1 

tion. Spread further eastward and such kingdoms as 

Magadha and Ahga, not mentioned in the 
Brahmanas, are mentioned here. The political hori:^on grew larger 
than hitherto seen, and the ideal of universal dominion was there, 
d’he ideal of ‘SamraE and ‘Samrajya’ of which we saw references 
in the Brahmanas receix ed a more concrete shape in the epic litera- 
ture. The title of Samrat was claimed by those rulers who could 
bring under subjection a number of samller rulers — called merely 
‘rajans’! D 'i\iinjaya or the concjuest of the quarters was the symbol 
of political supremacy, although it may not always have been accom- 
panied with actual annexation of territories. It was enough if the 
conquered rajas acknowledged his supremacy. The assumption 

1 According to Winterniti^ the original epic Mahabharata 
probably began in the 4th century B.C. and its transformation 
into the present compilation tof)k place gradually by continuous 
additions until the end of the 4th century A. D. and the original 
Ramayana was probably composed in the 3rd century B. C. by 
Valmiki. Both the epics were composed on the basis of ancient 
ballads. (Cf. Winter nitz, vol. 1 , pp. 454 and 475 and pp. 500 — 517.) 

2 Pargiter, AlHT pp. 179 — 83 ; Pradhan, CAI pp. 268 — 69. 
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of the title of Samrat was usually emphasised by the performance 
of the rajasuya or asvamedha sacrifices. The dependent king 
generally attended these ceremonies as feudal vassals and helped 
the Samrat in his wars. Thus feudalism became fairly an establi- 
shed institution which remained to be an important factor in the 
Indian political state in the early and mediaeval India. The succes- 
sion to the throne was hereditary and the eldest son as a rule 
succeeded to the throne. Exceptions were made in case the eldest 
son had any physical or mental defect. For instance, Dhritarashtra 
being born blind, the younger son Piindu became king. 

The caste system had become more definitely established. 
T he supremacy of the Brahmans which was assailed in the 
Upanishads was re-established. A Samrat or a 
Social condition, j-^j^ always a Brahman minnister who advised 
and guided the king. Sometimes, the Brahman 
minister was also his spiritual guru. Everybody from prince to 
peasant was afraid of oRending a Brahman whose fire of wrath 
was capable of burning the ofiender to ashes. Probably the 
ptncncy of this fire was much diminished by the time the law^s 
of Manu were codified, for in them very heavy punishment 
such as burning alive is prescribed for offending a Brahmana, 
perhaps to make up for the loss of the power of his own fire 
to kill! 

The position of u-omcn marked a slight deterioration 
from the Vcdic age. Polygamy was almost a common affair 
among the royal and rich classes. The custom of satl of which 
we find no mention in the Vedic literature is seen practised here. 
The peculiar custom of polygamy, evidently a Mongolian custom, 
still observed by some tribes in Tibet and Indian borders of the 
Himalayan region, was introduced by the compilers of the 
Mahabharata to explain certain episodes of the central story of the 
great epic, or as Dr. Winternitz remarks, ‘to faithfully presume 
an old feature of the legend.’^ An interesting form of marriage 
mentioned in the epics is svajamvara or self-choice of a husband 
by a princess from among the assembled suitors. That skill in 


^ Winternitz, vol. I, p. 337. 
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archery was highly esteemed in epic society is proved hy the 
fact that the successful suitor had to prove his superiority over 


others in this sport. 

New gods arose in this |)criod which superseded the Vedic 
gods. The nature-gods of the Vedas took a subordinate posi- 
tion to the new gods and goddesses- Brahma, 


Religious contii- 
ti<»n. 


Vishnu, Siva, Cianesa, and Parvatt. The 
doctrine of Karma and rebirth as well as 


the practice of tapasya or meditation acet-mpanied by physical 
tortures (severe asceticism) were prevalent in ej^ic society. 



CJIAPTJUl III 


THE CASTE SYSTEM : ITS ORIGIN AND EVILS^ 

At first the Aryans lived as one homogeneous people. We 
have seen that in the Riu;vedic Age, there were only two classes 
of people in society— the Aryans and Non- 
Origin. Aryans. We have seen how in the later Vcdic 

Age, a new class of men arose called Brah- 
maiis whose duty was to perform the sacrilicial worships 
according to the elaborate rules of the Brahmanas. 'I'he Brahmans 
and the priests were one and the same class. 
Brahmans. J hey being in custody of the spiritual work 

ot society, their work w’as (.)ne of 
assiduous study to master the xastly elaborate rules and rituals 
of sacrilicial worships and also of purity of conduct. Naturally, 
they accjuired a position of lofty aloofness from the rest of the 
Aryan society who were more or less engrossed in mundane 
allairs. A tlisiinction being thus made with regard to one 
class of work in society, distinctions in other spheres of 
w'ork soon made their appearance and obtained places in society 
according to the nature and importance of the work. Next to the 
spiritual work, was the work of lighting and government, and 
those w’ho did this work wore known as Ksha- 
triyas. I’he rest of the Arvans, engaged in 

Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 

and Sudras. odd jobs, c. g., trade and agriculture etc., wore 

called the Vaisyas who obtained a lower posi- 
tion than that of the Kshatriyas. 'J'he fourth class of men 
who tilled the llindu society wore called Sudras whose duty 
W'as to serve the other three classes. The Sudras were composed 
of aborigines of the land and being incorporated in the Hindu 
society occupied the lowest position. 

' For further study of this subject sec the author’s Paper on 
the ‘Origin and Development of the Caste System in India’ [Indian 
Culture, Vol. XII, No. 4, 1946, pp, 177 — 191.] 
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This is the historical origin of the caste system which was 
in the beginning, as shown above, based on a division of labour. 
There was nothing wrong there, the division having been based 
on a scientific and rational ground, 'fhe wrong began when the 
division became hereditary on account ol the selfishness of the 
priestly class wh(i gave a fantastic and supernatural explanation 
of their origin and interpreted sastric injunctions to perpetuate 
the hereditary superiority of their class. Rules were laid dowm 
in the Sutras, a class of later Bnlhmanic literature, that nobody 
could serve as a priest who was not born a Brahman. Jn the 
early stages of hereditary caste, however, inter-marriages between 
the three upper castes took place. Even marriages ot the upper 
caste with the Siulras, though looked upon with disfavour, 
were not positi\ely forbitlden. Striratnam dushknlddcjpi^ — w'as 
the c\rcp/io probut rc^/dn///, permitting marriages of this nature. 
But with the progress of time, the rigidity of caste rules was 
hardenetl and the castes became totally exclusive of one another 
forbidding inter-marriages and inter-dining even among the three 
upper castes. 

The number of castes did not remain four. With the growth 
ol the complexity of society and the divisiem of labour getting 
finer and finer, castes multiplied and out of them many sub-castes 
grew up wdth distinct divisions of work in society. The same 
distinctions and stiffness w’hich marked tiie relations between 
the original four castes obtained in the later stages among the 
new' castes and sub-castes. 

The result is that, to-day, the Hindu society is literally 
split up into hundreds of hereditary castes and sub-castes 
maintaining social exclusiveness from one another. 'I'his is a 

very important cause of disunion and the conse- 
Evils of the caste , • , . .r.. • • 1 

svstem. tjuent w eakness in Hindu society. 1 he pity is that 

although the division of work is not and cannot 
be strictly followed untler the present-day c(jnditions, the castes 
remain hidebound hereditary folds. For example, a Brahman may 
run a shoe-shop and a washerman may work as a school master, 


^ A jewel of a bride even of a low caste. 
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yet the former will not take water in the latter’s hands. In the 
eyes of the upper castes, a large number of lower castes and sub- 
jects are ‘depressed.* Besides, those of the Hindu fold who 
are engaged as scavengers and skinners of dead animals are 
untouchables, and no amount of washing will make them clean, 
worthy to be touched at any time and by any member of the higher 
caste or sub-caste. A mother works as a Bhatigi (sweeper) for 
her children and a nurse acts as a Bha^a/ for her patient to keep 
the bed clean, and yet the hereditary Bhangis born as such who 
keep the whole society clean and sanitary arc looked down upon, 
and because they arc treated as untouchables and are not allowed 
to etiter even a temple of god, they have lost the necessary impulse 
to cleanliness. For this their degradation the caste Hindus are 
responsible. This is an evil which is eating into the vitals of 
Hindu society. Political freedom has no meaning as long as 
this form of social tyranny exists. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS : JAINISM 
AND BUDDHISM 

'JTc sixth century B. C. was marked by two great religious 
mo\emcnts in India, Jainism and Buddhism. Both these arc 
reformation movements to purify Hinduism of some of its evils 
which had greatly degenerated it. Like f.uthcr and Calvin, 
Maha^'ira and Ciautama Buddha protested against the corruptions 
that had crept into Hinduism. Jainism and Buddhism are thus 
protestant Hinduism as Lutheranism and Calvinsim are Protestant 
(Christianity. 

The genesis of these two religious movements lay in the 
doctrines of the IJpanishads. We have seen how' in the later Vedic 
period when the cult of Brahmanism was firmly established, priest- 
hood was predominant, elaborate rituals and bloody sacrifices 
took the place of religion, there was a revolt against them, the first 
signs of which apperared in the Aranyakas and in the Upanishads. 
Both Mahavlra and Gautama Buddha drew their inspiration from 
the teachings of the LJpanishads in starting their protestant 
movements and both of them belonged to the Kshatriya caste. 

JAINISTM 

Mahiivira, the founder of the Jaina movement was born in 
Kundagrama, a suburb of VaisalP about 540 B.CC. The village 
probably now survives under the name of Basu- 
Life of Mahavira. kunda. In that village lived a wealthy nobleman 
Siddhartha, head of the Kshatriya clan called 
the Jhatrikas. Siddhartha was married to the princess Tri^ala, 
sister of Chetaka, the most eminent of the Lichchhavi prince 
and ruler of Vaisali. To them was born Vardhamana, the future 
Mahavira, King Bimbisara of Magadha had married ChelJana, 
the daughter of Chetaka. Thus Mahavira was related through 

^ Basrah, Modern Mujaffarpur, District Bihar. 
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his mcKhcr’s people, the powerful Lichchhavis, with the mighty 
ruling dynasty of Magadha. 

Mahavira received education in all branches of study and 
was married to Yasr)da, had by her a daughter who became the 
witc of a future disciple of Mahavira and the leader of the 

first schism of the Jaina Church. In his thirtieth year, on the 
death of his parents, Vardhamana left his home and became an 
ascetic. lie led a life (;f the hardest asceticism, physical pain and 
selt-mortilicarion. The following passage cjuoted from a short 
religious ballad in the ^Xchardw^a-sutta reveals in a graphic manner 
the depth of self-mortilication undergone by Mahavira to reach 
the goal of salvation and which has a close bearing on the entire 
ethics ol Jainism he preached to his followers : 

1 le wantiered naked and honteless. People struck him 
and mocked at him-- unconcerned, he continued in his medi- 
tations. In Ladha the inhabitants persecuted him and set the 
dogs on him. 'J'hey beat him with sticks and with their feet, 
and threw' fruits, clods of earth and potsherds on him. They 
ilisturbccl him in his meditations by all sorts of torments. But 
like a hero in the fore-front of the battle Alahavira withstood it 
all. Whether he was wountled or not, he never sought medical 
aid. lie took no kind of medicaments, he never washed, did not 
bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In winter he meditated in the 
shade, in the heat of summer he seated himself in the scorching 
sun. Often he drank no water for months. Sc^metimes he took 
only e\erv sixth, eighth, tenth or twelfth meal, and pursued his 
meditations without craving.”* 

During one of his visits to Nidanda he made the acquaintance 
of the ascetic Ciosfda Alakkhaliputta, who attached himself to 
Mahavira for some \'ears, but left him after six years to set up a 
religious order, calling himself a Tlrthankara. His fr)lJow"ers were 
known as Ajivikas. This happened two years before Mahavira had 
reached his perfext enlightenment which he did in the thirteenth 
year of his asceticism at the age of forty-tw o. At this supreme 
knowledge and the consequent final deliverance from pleasure 


’ Translated by Jacobi (S.B.E., vol. 22. p, 70 ^,) 
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and pain he became known as Mahiivira or Jina (the conqueror) 
and his followers became known as Nirgranthas, free from 
fetters. The name Nirgranthas has now been superseded by the 
term Jainas. 

Mahavira preached his religion for ;o years, and died at 
Pava near Rajagriha, at the age of 72 about 477 He was 

thus a younger contemporary^ of (iautama Buddha and survived 

^ Jacobi, //je Kalpasiltra^ p. 6 , ff. cf. Charpentier, (Ml. I. vol. 
1, p. 156. 

The date of Mahavira is still in the realm of doubt. According 
to the Jaina traditiems Mahavlras death took place 470 years after 
the beginning of the Vikrama era in B. (k i.e. (4704 ^8) 528 
Ik (k 'The reckoning is based on a list ot kings and dynasties 
which are supposed have reigned between w8 and 58 B. (k But 
a correct chronological calculation is impossible from such a 
a list which confuses rulers of I'jjain, Magadha and {)thcr King- 
doms, and places some of these kings as successive while they 
may have been actually contemporary. Further, both jaina and 
Buddhist traditional accounts agree that both Buddha and Maha- 
N’lra were contemporaries of the great king of Magadha whom the 
jainas call Kunika and the Buddhists. 7 \jatasatru and he was on 
the throne only eiglu years before Buddha’s death. Buddha 
tlied some time in the eightees of the fifth century B.(k, 483 B. C. 
according to the system of chronology adopted by some, and 
4S7 B. (k as adopted by me in this work as will be seen later. 
Therefore nearly fifty years would have elapsed between the 
Varinin'fnia.^ of the two teachers. Therefore if Mahavira died in 
528 Fk (k he could not have lived in the time of Kunika- -Ajatasatru. 
( Jharpentier, therefore, rightly rejects the traditional date and 
accepts B. (k 468 as the year of Mahavira’s death which Jacobi 
had long ago suggested on the authority of the great Jaina author 
Hemchandra (12th century A.D.) who stated that at the time of 
the accession of (diandragupta Maurya, 155 years had elapsed since 
the death of Mahavira. The date 468 B. Ck is, however, arrived 
at on the assumption that C^handragupta Maurya’s accession took 
place in 515 B. (k But as I have shown elsewhere (p. 114), the 
more probable date of Chandraguptas accession is 322 B. (k As 
such, the date of Mahavira’s death, accepting the correctness of the 
statement of Hemchandra, comes to (322-1-155) 477 B. Ck rather 
than 468 B.C. 

2 There is no doubt that Buddha and Mahavira were contem- 
poraries, as the synchronism of both in the Kunika-Ajat^atru 
discussed in note i shows. Further, the Buddhists call Maha- 
vira Niggantha Nathaputta (rf/) Nigr an/ho gna/riputrah^ Professor 
Jacobi rightly suggests that the teacher who is thus styled in the 
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him by several years. Like Gautama Buddha Mahavira moved 
from place to place on his preaching tours. We know from 
the Kalpa Stltra that he spent his rainy seasons at Champa, 
Mithila, Sra\'asti, Vaisali and Rajagriha. Me frequently met with 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru with whom he was related. It is said 
that Buddha’s close disciple llpali was at first a Jaina and a resi- 
dent of Rajagriha. 

'fhe teachings of Mahavira may be summed up as follows : 
Salvation may l^c obtained by freeing the soul from earthly bondage. 

M'his can be done by means of ‘right faith’, 

I lis tc.ichin)js. ‘right knowledge’, and ‘right action’ -called 
the three jewels of Jainism. A man has a 
two-fold nature, earthly and spiritual ; the former is perish- 
able, the latter eternal and evolutionary, (iood and bad deeds 
hav^e their ellects fin a man’s rebirth and ultimate salvatifin. Ahihisa 
or non-injury to animal life is the first principle of j'lractical 
morality. 'J'he worshii") of the twenty-four 77 rthankaras' or Jinas, 

sacred books of the Buddhists is identical with Mahavira. 
According to the Mugg. Nik. (Sutta ^8) Niggantha Nathaputta, 
the adversary of the Bucldha, sends Prince Abhaya to the master 
to embarrass him w ith a very difiicult question. "J’his undoub- 
tetlly proves that he was a contemporary of Buddha, but died 
about a decade after the latter, 'fhe passage in the Buddhist 
Nikaya; however, claims that Mahavira (Niggantha Nathaputta 
by which name they call him) died btfon Buddha. (Dig. Nik. 
Ill pp. 117, 209; Magh. Nik. 11 , pp. 275 fT). This view goes 
against the accepted dates of the death of the two teachers; see 
also (iharpentiers view on the question ImL Antq. 1914, p. 177. 

^According to the hagiology of the Jainas, there are 24 Tirthan- 
karas or ‘preparers of the path’, also called victors or Jinas of whom 
Rishabha was the first and Mahavira the last. In order of succes- 
sion they were Rishava, Agita, Sambhava, Avinandana, Sumati, 
Padmaprabhu, Suparsva, Chandraprabhu, Pushpadhara, Sitala, 
Sreajiisa, Basupuja, Vimala, Ananta, Dharma, Tandi, Kundu, 
Ava, Main, Manusubrata, Nami, Nemi, Parsvanatha, 
xMahavira. Of the 23 Tirthankaras before Mahavira, Par/ra 
alone, the immediate predecessor of the former, is assumed, 
on the authority of Professor Jacobi and others, to have 
been an historical personage, and the real founder of Jaina 
religion. Me is said to have died 250 years before the death 
of Mahavira. Therefore he may have lived in the eighth 
century B. C. A chapter of the Kalpasutra dealing with life of 
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of whom Vardhamana Mahavira was the latest, is a predominant 
feature of Jainism. It objects to the infallibility of the Vedas 
and condemns Brahmanic practice of bloody sacrifices. 

Jainism has thus so much in common with Buddhism that 
for a long time it was considered a part of Buddhism. But 
on a closer examination a marked divergence 

lainisin nndBud- faiths in essential points may 

dhism cornpajcd. found. Buddha at first sought freedom from 
karman and rebirth in extreme self-torture ; but 
he soon found, as we shall see later, that this was not the way to 
peace and consecjuently he ditl not entorcc upon his U)ll()wers 
the practice of extreme self-penance, but advised them to follow 
a middle-path- a simple life free from self-torture on the 
one hand, and luxury and self-indulgence on the other.* 
Mahavira, on the other liand, found his 1 inlightenment in the 
midst f)f his severest asceticism, and, therefore, did not hesitate 
to recommend nakedness, self-torture, and death by starvation 
as the surest means of reaching final annihilation. Both systems 
of faith advocate asceticism, but Jainism lays far more stress 
on Jt and all manner of cult-cxcrciscs. In Jainism as in Buddhism 
the goal of the ascetic is to make an end of pain, and as evil karma 
produces pain, the Jaina ascetic aims at exhausting all karma. 
Buddhism aims not at neutralising what has been done, but at 
destroying the vicious impulses that produce bad karma. No one 
but a Buddha can know how much unripened karma remains, 
but the question is necessary, for rebirth stops with the extinc- 
tion of the cause of rebirth, the craving for existence. The Jaina 

the Jinas tells us that Pars\'a like all 'Vlrlharkaras was a Khastriya, 
and a son (T king Asvasena of Benares and his wife Varna. He 
lived for thirty years as a happy and rich house-holder, and then 
became an ascetic. After 84 days of intense meditation, he attain- 
ed perfect knowledge, and having lived for about 70 years in 
that exalted state of perfection, attained his final liberation, 
Sirvdna, In regard to his teaching, Par^vanatha enjoined on his 
followers four great vows: not to injure life, not to steal, not 
to possess any property and to be truthful. To these four 
Mahavira added a fifth requisition viz., that of chastity. 

^ Cf. Dhamma Chakka Pavaltana Sutta, Sec infra p. 53. 
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disciples make the claim of omniscience for their teacher and it 
is put in the form in which Buddha disclaimed it. The Jaina 
Sutras’ declare that Mahavira was ‘all knowing, perceiving all 
things, he knew all beings of the univ'erse, with all the gods, men 
and rebel gods ; namely their coming, going, abiding, passing 
away, rebirth, the talk, conversation, and thoughts, of all things, 
of all living beings in the universe. In contrast to Buddha, 
Mahavira taught a very elaborate belief in soul. The Jainas 
emphasise the commandment of Ahimsii far more than even 
Buddhism, jainism has alw^ays remained a national Indian reli- 
gion, whilst Buddhism developed into a world religion, being 
an actively missionary faith. 

Mahavira undoiil^tedly received support from his royal 
relations — Bimbisara and Ajatas\atru of Magadha in successfully 

founding the Jaina ( luirch. His severe asceticism 
The lain Church , • , , . r t r 

and C^iinon, winch has ahvays been an attraction ror Indian 

minds and his simple doctrines attracted 
follow'ers. Of his ele\’en close disciples, or apostles knowm as 
(ianadharas or ‘1 leads of Schools’ only one, Arya Sudharman 
survived him and became the Pontiff of the Jaina Church after 
the master’s deatli. Nothing is known concerning the fortunes 
of the Jaina (Jiurch for about iso years. According to the 
Jaina traditions Ldfiyin, the successor of Ajatasatru, was a devoted 
Jaina. The Nandas were also probably Jaina as the Jaina books 
do not caiuminate them. 'I here is also the evidence of the 
1 lathigutlipha inscription which records that King Kharavela of 
Kalihga recovered the idol of the lirst Jaina which the 'Nanda Raja* 
had taken away from Kalihga. Chandragupta Maurya, a Brfihma- 
nic Hindu throughout his reign, probably became a Jaina about 
the end of his life. A Jaina tradition associates Chandragupta 
with the Jaina pontid Bhadrabahu with whom he had retired to 
the South to take up asceticism according to Jaina rules, having 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son. A late inscription- (C. 
900 A.D.) records that the summit of the Chandragiri (Mysore) 

^ Cf. The Achdrau2,a~siltta^ pp. 1^, 26. 

® Lewis Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. I, p. 34. 
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is marked by the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta 
Munipati. 

For certain facts /.r. the history of the Jaina Church from its 
inception to the fourth or third century B.('. we are indebted to the 
Jaina Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabfihu who was the sixth thera 
after Afahavira and was a .contemporary of CJhandragupta Alaurya. 

JJeis said to have died 170 years after Mahavi- 
'I'he Jain Kalpa- ra’s nirvana. Three different sections form the en- 
cetuury B.C. ' tire ])ook, ])ut it is doubtful if Bhadrabahu is the 
author of all three. Section 1 contains the Jaina- 
charitra or the biographies of the Jinas. In it we get the names of 
all the twenty-three Jinas or 'i'irthankaras who preceded MahavJra, 
of whom Parsvanaiha, the penultimate one, is said to have laid the 
loundations upon which Alahavira, who followed him about 
2^0 years after, built up the Jaina Church. The main portion of 
the section is the biography of Alahavira, which is told in great 
detail. Section J 1 of the Kalpa-sutra consists of the d'heravali, a 
list of schools (ganas) and their heads (ganadharas). The list goes 
far beyond Bhadrabahu, hence could tiot possibly have been 
written hy him. Section III contains the Samachari or the Rules for 
the ascetics. Sudharman, the lirst /hem died 20 years after his Mas-, 
ter. His successor was Jambu who held the ollice for 44 years. 
After him passed three generations of pontiffs, and at the time of 
the last Nanda, the Jaina (diurch was ruled iby two theras, Sam- 
bhutavijaya and Bhadrabahu, the author of the Kalpa-sutra. 

These two were the last of the theras who perfected the 14 
Puvvas (Sansk. Purvas), /.f., the texts of the old Jaina scriptures 
which Mahavira himself had taught to his Ciana- 
t'ouncirat Pata?k Oharas. Sambhutavijaya is said to have died in the 
same year in which Chandragupta took possession 
of the throne. About that time a great famine 
lasting for 12 years devastated the region of Bengal. Bhadrabahu 
seeing that this evil would promote numerous offences against 
the ecclesiastical rules escaped to Karnata with his followers. 
Many Jainas remained in Magadha under Sthulabhadra, a disciple 
of Sambhutavijaya. After the famine the disciples of Bhadrabahu 
returned, but the teacher hitnsclf went to Nepal where he died 

F. 4 
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of penance. 'J'he monks wh(j remained in Magadha convoked 
in the meantime a great council at Pataliputra about 500 B, C. 
in order to collect and revise the scriptures. But since the 
Purvas or the f)lder texts were known perfectly by Bhadrabahu, 
Sthulabhadra, who had gone to Bhadrabahu in Nepal, was ins- 
tructed on only ten Purvas, the canon established at Pataliputra 
was a fragmentary one, and in il, to some extent, new scriptures 
took the place of the old. In the council the Jaina scripture 
emerged in the lorm of 12 y\hgas or "‘limbs” out ol the original 
14 Purvas. W'hen the followers of Bhadrabahu returned to 
Magadha, there was a great gulf made between those who had 
emigrated and those who stayetl at home. fhe latter had 
growm accustomed to wearing white garments, whereas, the 
former, strictly follow ing the teachings of Mahavira, still persisted 
in going naked. 'I'his is how the tirst schism came alaout which 
split the |aina ('.liurch into the Digambaras and Svetrambaras, 
the earlier schism, reterred to abo\ e fp. 4 s) and led by Alahavira’s 
own son-in-law Jamali being a minor one. '1 he Digambaras 
refused to acknowledge the canon as il emerged in the council, 
holding that the Purvas were lost. 

In the course of time, the canon oi the Svetambaras w'as 
reduced to a state ol disortler, and was e\en in danger 
ot being lost altogether. lienee, in the year 
'I'lic Second Jaina 9S0 alter the death of Maliavira (/.c., about the 
hh7c\i2A.V). beginning of the sixth century A.D.), a (Jouncil 
was held at Valabhl in Ciujarat, presidetl 
over by Devardhi Kshamasramana, a Cianadhara, for the 
purpose of collecting the sacred texts and writing them down. 
'I’hc twelfth Ahga had already gone astray at that time. This 
is why we hnd only eleven Angas in the recension which has 
come down to us. 


Enlike Buddhism, Jainism took deep rof)ts in the soil of 
India, though it never attempted to spread its doctrines in and 


InH\)encc of J.un- 
on India. 


out of the country by an intense missionary 
activity like Buddhism. During the Maurya 


rule, jainism lost the royal patronage of 


Magadha kings w hich it had hitherto enjoyed from the beginning. 
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During that period, however. Jainism spread to western and 
southern India. Ujjain and Alathura became the stronghold of 
Jainism. ITe large number of Jaina inscriptions found at Mathura 
proves that it was a great centre of Jainism. A legend connects 
Ujjain as an equally great centre of the faith as early as the first 
century B.C. We find in the legend that Jaina saint Kalaka- 

charya was insulted by king Ciardabhilla of Ujjain, who, according 
to various traditions, was the father of the traditional Vikrama- 
<litva, the founder of the Vikrama era. 'fhe insulted Jaina saint 
Kalaka went in his desire for revenge to the land of the Sakas, 
whose king was styled Sfdianusahi (King of Kings), a title borne 
in (ireek and Indian forms by the Saka rulers of the Punjab in 

the first century B.(^, and by the Kushana rulers of al)out the same 

]'>eriod whose coins bear the title of Shaonano Shao.^ Kfilaka 

persuaded a number of Saka satraps to invade Ujjain and over- 
throw the dynasty of ( jardha]')hilla. .Some years later, his valiant 
son Vikramaditva reco\'ered the throne of his ancestors. The 
legend contains the tradition of Saka dominion in W^'stern India 
which is a fact, and of the foundation of the Vikrama era (sH B.(k) 
which Vikramaditya probably inaugurated to celebrate his great 
victory over the sakas. The fact of the use of the Vikrama era 
by the Jainas in the country of Malwa, of wdrich L’jjain was the 
capital, lends support to the close relation betwa^cn the legend 
and the foundation of the era.‘^ While Buddhism has almost 
disappeared from India, Jainism still flourishes in several parts 
of the country. It has been comparatively free from the hostility 
of rival faiths because of its non-missionary spirit. Among 
other reasons why it escaped destruction is its orthodoxy and its 
affinity to Brahmanism in some respects. All parts of India to-day 
contain in more or less number the follow'crs of Jainism, but the 
more important centres of the faith are Mathura, Malwa, (iujarat 
Rajputana and some districts of the South. The Jainas are a rich 

^ CJ. Daivapntra shdhi shdhdnu shdh'i of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, applied to the Kushana emperor. 
The modern form of the title is Shahan Shah. 

^ Prof. Rapson, however, argues [C.H.T. vol. 1 , p. 571 and p. 
581] that Azes I is the founder of the era. 
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and prosperous community. Their temples display the wealth 
of the community in their rich and costly decorations. Hundreds 
of commodius Dharmas'alas in all big cities and sacred places 
of India, schoeds and colleges, hospitals for men and beasts and 
many other charitable institutions testify to their munificent 
spirit. 


BUDDHISM 

But the movement which gave the greatest shock to Brah- 
manism v\’as started by Gautama Buddha. He w as 
lafc ot Buddha. also a Kshatriya prince. IJis father w as 
Suddhodana, the chief of the Sakya republican 
clan of Kapilavastu. His mother was Maya, a princess of the 
neighbouring clan of the Koliyas. He was lM)rn c. B.C. ^ in 
the village of Lumbini, a few miles from Kapilavastu, and which 
w'as perhaps used at that time as a suburban plcasance by the 
rulers of Kapilavastu. 'Hie sacred memory of his birth has been 
perpetuated by a beautiful monolithic pillar containing an inscrip- 
tion set up by Asoka in c. 249 B.C. His mother having died a 
few’ days his Vdrlh, he w'as brought up \)y his step-mother 

Mahamayfi. 

^ There is a divergence of opinion as to the date of Buddha’s 
death. One school holds c, 485 B.C., but I hold B.C. 487, as 
the year of the Parinirvana on the grounds stated below : 

The ‘Canton Records’ reveal 975 dots up to 7\.D. 489, supposed 
to have been started from the year of Parinirvana, or at 
most one year after the great event. In the latter case 
one more dot is to be added to 975. In either case the date 
of the Parinirvana comes to (975 --489) 486 or (975 -j-i — 4f^9) 
487 B.C. The date (487 B.C.) agrees w'ell with other independent 
evidences. Chandragupta’s accession to the throne must have 
taken place sometime after the death of Alexander and the First 
Partition Treaty of Babylon in 525 B.C. and the Second Partition 
Treaty of Triparadisus in 321 B.C., in w^hich there is hardly any 
mention of the Greek possessions West of the Indus. Justin 
[XV., 4] gives prominence to Sandrocottus as the genius ‘under 
whose leadership the Indians threw^ off the last remnants of the 
Macedonian yoke*. This act of driving the Greeks beyond the 
Indus must have taken at least a year after he ascended the imperial 
throne and possessed himself of the wealth and the grand army 
left by the Nandas. Therefore his accession may be reasonably 
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From his boyhood, prince Siddhartha, by which name he was 
called, showed signs of a contemplative turn of mind, and a deep 
compassionate nature. One day when his cousin Dcvadatta shot 
down a swan, the prince took possession of the wounded bird and 
claimed it as his own. “ By what right do you claim it ? It is 
mine by the laws of game exclaimed Dcvadatta in wrath. 
“By the right of love and mercy — the highest f)f all rights, do 1 claim 
it,’' coolly replied the future Buddha, even though he was a mere 
lad in his teens. 

Noticing in his son a great indifiercnce to worldliness, the 
king married him to a beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
a Siikya noble and surrounded the young prince and his wife 
Yas'odhara with the choicest material ot luxury and pleasure. 
But nothing could make him happy. The cause of his unhappi- 
ness was his realisation of the suderings of Mankind due to old 
age, disease and death. So one day he lek his home and every- 
thing behind and chose the life of a Sannyasi to lind a remedy for 
the ills of sutiering humanity. 'I’his departure is known as the 
Great Renunciation which he accepted at tlie age of twenty- 
nine, l ie first became a disciple of a learned Brahman and became 
learned in the sastras and philosophy but found no satisfaction. 
He then led the life of an acsetic and practised the severest of 
penances which also failed to satisfy him. In this way he spent 
six years in fruitless efforts at finding the Truth. Then he sat in 
deep contemplation under a pcepal tree near Gaya and found the 

placed in c. 522 B. C. y\ccording to the Puranas he reigned 
for 24 years and his son Bindusara reigned for 25 years. There- 
fore As^)ka ascended the throne in r. 275 B.(.l. According to a 
passage in the (Aylonese chronicles four years ellapsed between 
As'oka’s accession and coronation, 'fherefore As'oka’s corona- 
tion took place in 26 9 B.C.~-~”a date which also agrees with another 
passage of the chronicles stating that Asfika’s consecration took 
palce 218 years after the Parinirvana. This places the date of the 
Buddha’s parinirvana in c. [269T218] 487 B.C. It cannot be 
placed at any rate after 486 B.C. on the basis of the Canton record 
even if the suggested reason for the absence of a dot is not 
accepted. All scholars have agreed to accept the traditional 
testimony as recorded in the Buddhist canonical books that the 
Buddha lived for 80 years. This brings the date of his birth to 
[486 or 4874-80] r. 566 or 567 B.C. 
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Truth, the means of salvation from human sufferings. Since then 
he became known as the Buddha or the Enlightened at the age of 
thirty-five. The tree henceforth became known as Bodhi tree. 
He first repaired to the Deer Park at Sarnath near Benares where 
he set the ‘Wheel of Law’ in motion or gave his first religious 
discourse, as a result of which five disciples joined him. This small 
l^eginning formed the nucleus of the great Buddhist Church or Order. 
For forty five years did the Buddha preach to the princes and pea- 
sants of India his message of salvation before he died at Kusinara 
in the district of (iorakhpur at the age of eighty in c. 487 B. C. 


I sscntials ot 
liuddhiMii. 


The philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rational. The 
first sermon of the Buddha which is embodied in the Dhawma 
Chakka Wibattma Sutta clearly states the essen- 
tial doctrines of Buddhism. The four great 
Truths arc : (i) Sorrow, (2) The Cause of 

Sorrow ; (5) The Remedy for Sorrow, and (4) The Path. JJfe 
is full (ff sorrow namely, old age, disease and death. The cause 
of this sorrow is birth which is again caused by desire for earthly 
things and material enjoyments which are incapable of satisfaction 
and therefore lead the individual from birth to rebirth. I’he 
cessation of this desire will remove the cause of this sorrf)w namely 
birth. This cessation of the desire can be achieved by following 
the Path which is the .-Irya Ashtanga mar ga or the noble eight-fold 
path, namely (1) Right faith, (2) Right thought, (3) Right action, 
(4) Right s}'>eech, (^) Right means of livelihood, (6) Right endea- 
vour, (7) Right remembrance, and (8) Right meditation. This 
path is the Middle Path avoiding the two extremes, ;7~., 
sensuality on the one side, and extreme asceticism on the other. 

Thus the philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rationalistic. 
It believes in the law of karma and rebirth. That is, a man reaps 
the consequences of his own actions in the previous existence. 
The cause of human sufi'ering is birith and it is within the power 
of man to get rid of rebirth and the consequent sufi'ering. The 
Buddhist Nirvana is the release from rebirth. It does not formally 
deny the existence of God, but docs not mention Him as a neces- 
sary factor for the attainment of Nirvana. Thus it lays an 
emphasis on the individual exertion at self-improvement and on 
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moral actions as a means to attain it. Ahimsa or abstaining from 

killing, respect for animal life. truthfulness, 

Practical Mora- • • ^ i ^ 

reverence to supern)rs, service to humanity to 

relieve sulferings of all kinds etc., are some 
of the positive actions oi practical morality of Butltlhism. Con- 
trary to the beliefs ol the existing Brfihmanism it rejects the 
infallibilitv of the Vedas, condemns the animal sacrilices and the 


elaborate and meaningless cereinonies in worshij^s, rejects the 
su]')crioritv ot the Ibahmans and tlte caste system. 

Buddhism at once a{>pealed to the masses as a welcome ri-lief 
from the ]'>riest-ridden and caste ridtlen Brahmanism. 'J’he 
magnetic j^erson.ility of the Budeiha worked 
\Vi'id!jhi'srn as a touch stone for all who came into his 

contact. The impeccable logic with which 
he met the arguments of the learned orthodox Brahmans, and 
the deep human feeling which insj-iiied ids discourses convinced 
priests, princes and poor people alike. Bv freeing religion of all 
elaborate and cosily ceremonials, he made it accessible to the 


poor, and laying stress on jsractical morality, he maile the life of 
the community healthier and happier. Religion which w^as more 
or less \'icarious under the Brahmanic cull became intensely per- 
sonal and rellected in day-to-day conduct of life. By abolishing 
caste distinctions, he raised the status of the low er orders who in 


accepting Buddhism obtained their social and spiritual freedom. 
All these account for the rapid rise of Buddhism wdnich the time 
spirit demanded as a cure for the evils in Hindu society arising out 
of a degenerate Brahmanic cult, and the Buddha had the satisfaction 
to see before he passed away that the people and princes of such 
powerful kingdoms as Magatlha, Kosala and Kausambi and those 
of the republican states of the Sakyas, the Vajjis, the Mallas etc., 
accepted Buddhism, and the whole of Middle India or Maj jhimatlesa 
as it was then called, w as doited with the Buddhist monasteries and 


Viharas. After his death the highly organised Buddhist Saihgha 
consisting of zeahnis and selfless monks and nuns carried on the 
w’ork of propagation efficiently and successfully. Then the patro- 
nage of the great emperor Asoka wTo made it the state religion 
still more contributed to its success in India and its diffusion abroad. 
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In addition to the threat teacher and the doctrine of Buddhism 
TheSa • gha or ^ third factor of equal importance. It is 

the Hudclhist the Sajiigha or the Buddhist Church. The three 
Cliurch. together form the Buddhist Holy Trinity to 

which the Buddhists pay equal reverence in their daily prayers : 

‘I seek refuge in the Buddha.’ 

M seek refuge in the Dhamma.’ 

T seek refuge in the Saii^gha.’ 

The Buddha organised the (Church in a systematic way and 
laid down rules for the conduct of its members. Membership 
was open to all persons, male or female, abo\ c fifteen }ears of age. 
I'hcre was no caste restriction. 'i‘he rules of admission were as 
follows : a candidate for admission to the Saii.gha had to attach 
himself to a monk who after giving him certain preliminary 
training was to present him to an assembly ol monks and make 
a formal proposal ior admitting him to the ( hurch. 1 he per- 
mission being gjven, he was to lie ordained as a monk v/ho 
henceforth led a life of poverty and chastity and dexotion. One 
ot the primary causes of the rapid pr(;grtss of Buddliism was 
the devoted and selfless service of the monastic Carder. 1 he lay 
Buddhists, of course, led the life of householders and financially 
contributed to the maintenance of the monastic Order, as it is 
even now done in Burma, dhe government of the church w'as 
primaril)- in the hands of local Saiiighas. '1 he ultimate authority 
was in the hands of the general council w hich was convoked 
whenever any occasion arose. 

I‘our such general councils of the Buddhist church w ere held. 

The first general council was hekl a few weeks after the demise 

of the Buddha in (he Sattapanni ca^'e^ near 

GciiciaK^ounrjjs. Rfijagriha in which the discourses of the 

Buddha were collated, classified and adopted 

as authoi itati\ e canonical texts by an assembly of hvc hundred 

monks representing different local Saiiighas. 7 he division of the 

First Cicncral f<-*^ichings of the Buddha into two pitakas — 

Council at Vinaya and Dhamma dealing with the discipline 
Kaj.1grihac.4S7. 1 1 1 • 

of the monks and the doctrine respective- 

1 Vinaya — Chullavagga XI, Dipavam^a IV. 
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ly was made in the first general council. The president of the 
council was Mahakassapa. Upali and Ananda, both attendants 
and close disciples of the Buddha, were the authorities for the 
Vinaya and Dhamnia Sutras respectively. 

One hundred years after the parinirvana, the monks of Vaisali 
adopted certain practices which were contrary to the rules of 
Vinaya. This necessitated the convocation of the second 
general council of the (hurch which was attended by 
the monks from all parts of India.* 'I'he Vaisrdi monks 

stuck to their views, and the council having 
Second (jcneial .--it i i i- i • 

Councilnt VaisAlr l^tucd to settle the dispute, a great schism 

c. 387 i3.C. ; Ihc of Buddhist church was tlie result, d’hosc 

first Schism. ^ 

who held to the orthodox Vinaya were called 
Sthaviras while the [rro-changers became known as Mahasa- 
nighikas. 

The third general council was held at Pataliputra in the reign 
of the Idiiperor As^)ka. It was held, according to the Ceylonese 

traditions, 236 years alter ikiddha's death, 
d'hird Ckncral , • C 1 1 t ■ 1 1 

Cuuncil c. 25 1 BC:. presideil over by the learned monk 

"Ihc Iripitiika ; Moggaliputta 'I'issa. d'he council accomplished 
Attempt at Unity ' 

tw'o important results : firstly it made a new 

classification of the Buddhist canonical texts l)y the addition of 
a third pitaka called the Abhidhamnia Pitaka which contained 
the philosophical interpretations of the doctrines of the existing 
tw'o pitakas, especially of the Sutta or Dhamma Pitaka“. 'J'he 
result w^as that the sayings and discourses of the Buddha now' came 
to be known as the Tripitaka. Secondly, the canonical literature 

1 Vinaya— Chullavagga XII, S.B.E. Vol. XX, p. 409 f, 
Dipavamsa v. 72. ff. Mahavan'isa IV. 

* Tradition has it that Tissa also compiled the KatbrwallK^ a 
treatise refuting all the heretical doctrines of those times, and 
incorporated it with the ('anon. It is one of the books of the 
Ahhidhammapitaka. It presupposes not only the texts of the 
Vinayapitaka and of all the Nikayas of the Suttapitaka, but other 
books of the Ahhidhammapitaka. It would therefore be assumed 
that this book was written after the compilation of the (Janon by 
Tissa himself, and the members of the council appended it to the 
whole w ork by way of a crowning piece. 
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was definitely and authoritatively settled so as to eliminate all 
disruptive tendencies; making all schisms within the church 
punishable. In consonance with the authorized text of the 
C^anon as definitely settled in the council, A^oka issued the edicts 
against schisms.^ 

The fourth and the last general council of the Buddhist 

church was held in Kasmir under the leadership of the elder 

Vasumitra and the great scholar Asvaghosha during the reign 

of Kanishka. This council settled certain controversial 

cjuestions arising out of some difierenccs of 
Fourth (k-ncral . . i ■ i i r 

Giuncil in Kash opinion between the harvastivada teachers or 

Kasmira and (iandhara and also composed three 

large commentaries of the three Pitakas known as Vibhashas. 

We find in the time of Kanishka the rise of a new school of 
Buddhism known as Mahayana or the great vehicle which difi'ers 
in many essential points from the old Buddhism 
Mahayanisrn of the Buddha called Hinayana or the lesser 
vehicle. 'Fhc genesis of the Mahayana doctrine 
may, however, be found in the teaching of the Buddha him- 
self, although the name Mahayana is new and is found for the 
iirst time in the time of Kanishka. According to Buddhaks 
teachings, there arc three ways or vehicles for the realising or 
Nirvana : 

(1) 'Fhose who want to achieve their own salvation as soon 
as possible, without considering about others, can realise that 
goal by the attainment of arhatship. This vehicle is called 
Arhat-yana or the vehicle of the Arhats. 

(2) Those who together with the attainment of their own 
salvation want to do some more beneficial work for others can 
reach the goal by the way which is called pratyeka-Buddhayana 
or the vehicle of individual Buddha. 

(5) Those who have renounced their own salvation or 
Nirvana in order to help others and to this end have dedicated their 
lives. This is Buddhayana or the vehicle of the Buddha. 

^ C/. Kausambi Edict in the Allahabad Pillar; Sarnath and 
Sanchi Pillar Edicts. 
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In the older eighteen schools into which old Buddhism was 
divided all the three vehicles stated above were equally respected. 
At the beginning of the Christian era, there developed one school 
of thought which denounced the other two vehicles and pro- 
claimed that the Buddhayana was the great and the only vehicle. 
In order to have canonical sanction for the Buddhayana, or which 
they named Mahayfina or the great vehicle to distinguish it from 
the other two yiinas which they called together the little vehicle, 
they compiled many sCitras, such as Ratnakuta and Vaipulya, which 
differed radically from the sutras of the old Pitakas in many essen- 
tial points. For instance, the Mahayanists who followed the new 
canonical books, the Vaipulya sutras deified the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas. Bodhisattvas, according to Buddhist tradition, 
are beings who were in the process of attaining Buddhahood 
but had not yet attained it. For instance the Buddha himself was 
born as Bodhisattvas innumerable times before he attained 
perfection at Gaya. I’his introduction of the 

Mahiiyanisni and worship of the image of the Buddha and of the 
liinayanism com- ‘ ^ 

pared. Bodhisattvas is a novel feature of Mahayanism 

in clear contrast to Hinayanism. A second 
point of contrast is that whereas the llinayiinists relied more 
on personal efforts at good living as the way to salvation, the 
Mahayanists relied more and more on the devotion and worship 
of the Buddha as a means of salvation and consequently introduced 
image-worship with its attendant rituals, ceremonies, charms and 
formulae. Faith took the place of reason, devotional worship 
replaced self-cfiorts. A third point of contrast between the two 
schools is that wheras canonical texts of Minayana were all 
written in Pali, those of Mahay an are found written in Sanskrit. 

Among the great exponents of the Mahayana doctrine and 
philosophy may be mentioned the names of Nagarjuna, Vasu- 
bandhu, Asanga, Dingnaga and Dharmakirti. 

The points in which Buddhism and Jainism differ from Brah- 
manism or orthodox Hindusim are the points of resemblance 

between the former two. Both Buddhism 
Buddhism and i t • • i- • 

Jainism. Jainism are protestant religious move- 

ments against the corruptions of Brahmanism.. 
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Both denied the authority of the Brahmanic ceremonies and 
sacrificial worships, denied the superiority of the Brahmans and 
the caste-system. The founders of both religions were Kshatriya 
princes who drew their inspiration from the teachings of the 
I panishads and preached their religions in the common language 
of people. Both laid emphasis on moral actions, the practice 
of Ahimsa and on monastic life free from worldly tangles. 

But in many other respects they differed fundamentally from 
each other. The Nirvana of the Buddhists is fundamentally 
ditierent from that of the fains. The Nirvana of the ft>rmer is 
escape from existence, whilc-that of the latter is escape from 
body. 'I’hc Jains believe in rigorous asceticism which is discarded 
by the Buddhists, 'fhe iloctrine of Ahimsa, believed in by both, is 
carried by the jainas to a far greater extent than ever contemplated 
by the Buddhists, jainism retains a number of Brahmanic practices 
and ceremonies and a modified form of caste-system— totally 
discardetl by the Buddiiists. Buddhism has almost disappeared 
from India, while jainism is still follov’ed bv a considerable 
section of Indian people. 

Both Buddhism and jainism retain some features of their 
parent religion, Hinduism. Buddhism and jainism, as have l.'jcen 
stated at the outset of this chaj^ter, are mere ofishoots of Hinduism, 
arising in protest of some of the corruptions of the latter, dis- 
carding its e\ ils but retaining its fundamental principles. For ins- 
tance, the law of Karma and Rebirth, fhe doctrine of .Ahimsa, 
the spirit of toleration and purity <d' life arc common features 
found in all three, 

Dow Nl ALL Ol- BlDUHISN! IN InoIA : ITS (iAUSLS. 

'Fhcrc is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the real causes 
of the downfall of Buddhism in India. Some have ascribed the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India to Brahmanic revival under 
the Imperial Ciuptas and to the loss of royal patronage. Buddhism 
existed in flourishing condition during and long after the rule of 
the (iuptas as has been testified to by Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang. 
iMoreover, the Joss of royal patronage cannot be the cause of the 
extinction of a true and strong religion. Others have ascribed 
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its downfall to Sankaracharya’s anti-Buddhist crusatlc. This is 
also historically wrong as will be shown later. Others again have 
ascribed its downfall from India to Muslim invasion and persecu- 
tion. The latter may be a contributory cause but is never by itself 
solely responsible for the disappearance of Buddhism from India. 
The real cause lay in the decay and rottenness which overtook the 
Buddhist Sanigha in the last stage of its existence in India which, 
however, coincided with Muslim invasions of this country. But 
to say, therefore, that Buddhism fell because of the Muhammadan 
persecution alone is wrong, for, Brahmanism being ccjually under 
the persecution of the Muslim conquerors at the same periled 
survived, while the former succumbed. Why ? Because of the 
inherent defective system of its organisation laying undue emphasis 
on monastic life and the gradual transformation of Buddhism 
by the introduction of some of those features of Brahmanism 
against which the founder of the faith, Ciautama Buddha, raised 
his voice of protest. To understand this gradual deterioration of 
Buddhism which succumbed to the contributory causes stated 
above, it is necessary to give a brief historical review : 

The lirst stage of change of Buddhism w^as the rise of the 
school of Mahayanists wh(^ introduced the worship of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and created many more of the latter, such as Ava- 
lokitesvara, Manjusri and others. 'I’he first image of the Buddha 
was made during the time of the Hmperor Kanishka and after 
the creation of new Bodliisattvas, their images also came into 
existence. They were worshipped everywhere and people built 
great temples to them endowed with much wealth and ornaments. 
Then they invented many gods and goddesses, first as symbols 
of the different qualities of the Buddha and the more eminent 
Bodhisattvas but afterwards that symbolism was lost and they 
became separate gods and goddesses. Thus through the advent 
of Mahayana, Buddhism was diverted into quite a new channel 
leading to image-worship. 

After the fifth century A.D. monasteries of Northern India 
contained images of these gods and goddesses which were wor- 
shipped by Buddhists. As time went on, the popular mind was 
more and more attracted towards these magnificent images of 
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temples and monasteries which were patronised by kings and 
wealthy persons. Many unworthy people entered monastic life 
because they found these monasteries an abode of easy and 
conifortable lite. When the number of such unworthy entrants 
increased and they formed a majority within the Order, they began 
to relax many rules and sr)ught sanctions to indulge in many vices. 
'To that end they composed many Tantric texts, into which, by and 
by, they introduced some practices which were quite contrary 
to the ethics of Buddhism. "I'his phase of Buddhism which was 
evolved out of Mahayana is known as Vajrayana or Tantric 
tkiddhism. 'i'he Vajrayanists, following the precedence created 
by the Mahayanists, composed many books on their own doc- 
trines. d hey juopagated them secretly among their followers. 
'They mentioned that the Buddha did not preach only one Dharnia 
hut three kinds of Dharma — the first Sravakyana at Sarnath, the 
second Mahayana for more evolved people at Rajagriha, and the 
third Vajrayana for the highly ev(dved people at Dhanyakataka 
in South India, 'fhe Mahayanists could not stop Vajrayana any 
more than the llinayamsts could stop the spread of Mahayana. 
Moreover, the Vajravanists did not teach openly and introduced 
many esoteric j'lractices in which women and wine were most 
essential thitigs. 

'I'his attracted many people. 'The work began to e.xercise a 
great influence on popular minds on account of their psychic 
powers which they obtained by constant mystic practices. These 
psychic powers which were akin to hypnotism passed for spiri- 
tualism. W hile this new phase of Buddhism succeeded in influenc- 
ing popular minds, it also helped to destroy the ethical fervour 
of the monastic order. 

By the beginning of the ninth century Vajrayana was firmly 
established in India, so much so, tha»^ even the great monasteries 
of Nalanda which w'as hitherto a great centre of Mahayanism and 
of University learning became the headc|uarters of Vajrayana. 
The introduction of esoteric practices, demonstrations of psychic 
powers, sorceries and incantations along with the worship of 
hundreds of gods and goddesses housed in temples and monaste- 
ries so completely changed the Buddhism of Sakya Muni that 
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bv the end of twelfth century A. D. nothini^ of the old religion 
was left, and mysticism and Tantricism took its place. The 
mvstics had such great influence that princes and peasants vied 
with one another to lavish gifts and endowments monas- 
teries to earn their gocKi will and protection. The kings had such 
implicit faith in their formulae and practices that instead of spend- 
ing money on the army, they liberally patronised the monasteries 
and cmplf)yed their Tantric priests to pcrftum mystic ceremonies 
for the protection of their realm. In this way the coders of monas- 
teries held more gold, silver and jewels than the treasures of kings, 
since for centuries the rich anti poor alike vied with (^nc another 
to fill them. At this time when the state of Huddhism was rotten 
to the core, the 'l urks invadetl the country, destroying the great 
temples and monasteries considered most sacred and miraculous. 
Images of gods anti goddesses were broken into pieces; though 
the mystic priest performetl their sacrifices and mystic incantations, 
these did not help them. 'I'hus by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the whole of Northern Intlia hatl fallen into the hantls 
of the d urks. 1 he Lala kings who built the monastery of 
Odantapuri especially for the mystic monks in order to have their 
help, relied more upon their magic pow er than upon their armies 
to ward oB' the Muslim invasion, with the result that only two 
hundred horsemen under Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar wxtc able 
to capture the capital. Bakhtiyar destroyed the famous mo- 
nastery of Nalanda. T he image of the goddess d'aia, which was 
considered to possess great magic power w'as broken and thrown 
down. The great University Library of Nalanda where Yuan 
Chwang studied for five years w'as burnt and destroyed, d’he 
same fate overtook the great University Ubrary of Vikrama^ila. 
Had the monasteries and temples possessed less wealth, possibly 
the Turks would not have destroyed them since the Turk’s prin- 
cipal object w^as to obtain their wealth. Thus w^hen Buddhism 
in Northern India was riHten from within, there came the Turks 
to w'hose blow^s it so easily succumbed. 

Another popular but mistaken belief is that Sri Sahkaracharya 
destroyed Buddhism in India by his relentless crusade against it 
throughout India. He not only used his great knowledge and 
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debating skill to defeat Buddhist scholars in discussions but that 
he inspired his Followers with such deep hatred for Buddhism 
that they used violence against it. This belief is not only not true, 
but is unworthy of the great leader of Brahmanic revival and of the 
cult of Advaitavada. Our study of the historical materials avail- 
able in the Brahmanic and Buddhist literatures together with the 
archaeological finds compels us to discard this notion. Sahkara- 
charya flourished aViout the eighth century A. D. His great con- 
temporary Santarakshita wh<^) criticised all the philosophical theo- 
ries of his contemporaries and predecessors in liis famous hook 
7'attvasiiigraha says nothing about Sahkaracharya. That shows 
that Sankara w'as not well-known at that time and that the militant 
crusade against Buddhism that is ascribed to him was not^cnough 
to attract his contemporary’s notice. It would seem that Sahkarii- 
charya was raised to a high jiosition among Indian thinkers on 
account ofVachaspati who began to preach Sankara’s theories 
through learned commentaries and phi1oso}')hical interpretations 
one century after, ’^'et in the commentaries of Vachaspati we 
find nothing that can be taken exception to by the Buddhists. He 
was too gY)od a Hindu to preach violence or intolerance or hatred 
against Buddhism or for the matter of that, against any religion. 
The great exploits or conquests narrated at length in the works 
of Anandagiri and Madhavacharya cannot he accepted as true 
since we find no mention of these armed crusades of Sankara 
against Buddhists in Buddhist records in Pali, (Jiinese or 'fibetan. 
If they really occurred, surely these records would have men- 
tioned them. Nor do we liml any mention of his crusading 
activities in Southern India in the (xylonese Chronicles; for the 
Dipavaiiisa and the Mahavaiiisa which make frequent mentions 

of the brutalities of the Tamil kings against Buddhism says nothing 
✓ 

about the crusades of Sankara. 

The fact is that Buddhism existed in a flourishing condition 
up to the end of the seventh century A.D. as testified to hy Yuan 
Chwang and I-tsing. Later on, until the twelfth century, we find 
that Buddhism although internally weakened and corrupted byj 
Vajrayana remained outwardly strong under the patronage of 
the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar. In the tenth^century, the 
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Buddhists established many new large monasteries as Vikramsila 
(founded by Devapala). It was in this Pa la period that many 
Indian teachers went to Tibet where they strengthened Buddhism 
and translated thousands of Buddhist works into Tibetan language 
which arc still preserved. During this period many Tibetan 
Buddhist mr)nks came to the monastic universities. These records 
did not mention Sankara’s crusade. 

The rulers of Kanyakubja in the north-west of the Pala king- 
dom who had an extensive territory running from the Jumna 
to the (iandak had a great respect for Buddhism, although they 
were the followers of Brahmnism. Their magnilicent gifts to 
Buddhist monasteries prf )ve this. King Govinda Chandra donated 
live villages to the monastery of Jetavana, as can be seen from 
his copper-plate inscriptions. Mis ejueen Kumara Devi built a 
magnificent Vihara at Sarniith, the ruins of which are still in good 
condition. His great grandson Jayachandra also admired 
Buddhism as is shown by the (iaya inscription in which this king 
is menticjncd as a disciple of Mitra Yogi, a famous Buddhist 
saint of the twelfth century. Thus we find that until the twelfth 
century Buddhism was prevalent in North India. Archaeologi- 
cal proofs of the prevalence of Buddhism in South India also 
exist. 

Buddhist usages of the ninth and tenth centuries have been 
found in Mahfiba, and also in I'dlora, Nasik, and many other 
parts of the Deccan. Unfinished Buddhist cave temples are found 
in Aurangai-iad and (jthcr places. In Sankara’s own native country 
Kerala, the manuscript of Manjusrimula-kalpa was found even 
later than this time, and this shows, to say nothing of other parts, 
that even in Sankara’s own birth-place Buddhism was in existence 
many centuries after his time. From the above evidence, both 
negative and positive, we cannot accept the story that Sankara 
destroyed Buddhism in India. 

Summarised, it comes to this that the chief cause of the 
disappearance of Buddhism was the prevalence of Vajrayana which 
sapped its foundation by destroying all moral strength. The 
secondary or contributory cause was the inv^asion of the Turks 
which gave the final blow which the morally and ethically wcak- 
F. 5 
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enecl structure of Buddhism could not withstand. 'Fhough the 
Turks did not spare the Brahmahic temples also, and there were 
d’antric practices amone; some of the followers of Brahmanism, 
Brfdiman teachers based their teachings on strict moral) and ethical 
principles and uood character, so that they were more respected. 
'I’hat is whv we find the Ihahmanic temples more often restored, 
althout;h the Buddhists were unable to restore their temples and 
monasteries, 'l ake, tor example, tlie famous temple oi Vis'vanatha 
of Benares wliich was destroved several times and was a^ain and 
aiLtain restored, hirst it was destroyed by the 'l urks who erected 
a moscjue m its place wincli still exists tliere. Anel e\en now, 
on Sivaratri da\ , people visit this sjiot to oiler flow ers and water 
t(-^ a stone-pillar stantlinit in the courtyard ot the mostjue. 'I'hen 
the Ihalbinans ejected another ViAanatha temple at a place now 
known as Adi \ isAe A ara (C)rie,inal VisAanfitha); that also was 
tlestroyed. And tlie third one was erecteil at Jnana \'api which 
was destroyed lyv Aurano^^eb in the sewenteenth century. Again 
the Brilhmans were aide to construct another one which is the 
present Visvaruitha temple. Here we tiiKl examples of the 
acti\ ities ot the Brahmans and how they were able to collect sulli- 
cient funds to erect mar\ ellous temjdes ; but if w e look at the ruins 
ot the Buddhist buildiii'^s, (he last N'ihara was l)uilt bv c[ueen 
Kumara De\ i in the eleventh eenturv ; and atier its destruction 
iv) restoration was made, until onlv a lew years ago. W'e hnd 
the same thing in connection with Nalanda, jetavana and other 
Butldhisi places in the Middle India. 'I hev sh(n\^ that once 
Buddhist monasteries were destroyed, Buddhist monks were 
unable to restore tliem. What was the cause It was because the 
Buddhist monks who were the leaders of the whole Buddhist 
comntunity had no reputation for good character or other 
admirable tjualities. 'I hey had been respected only I'jccause they 
possessed supernatural power> through their 'lantrtc practices 
and incantations. 'I'hrough the great blow- the Turks dealt to 
these supernatural powers, the whole foundation of their prestige 
and power vanished, and their immoral practices were laid bare 
before the people ; therebwe they could not be helped by the 
people in the restoration of their temples. Also by reason of 
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their special dress and lonely dwellings, outside the cities and 
towns, they were conspicuous enough to he singled out hy the 
invaders. On account of these two causes they were forced to 
dee from India to the safer border ct)untrics such as Nepal and 
Tibet. Thus by the fall of the Buddhist monasteries and temples, 
and by the absence of their leaders, the Buddhist monks, Buddhists 
were abandoned anti lelt without guides and in the very nature 
ol the organisation they w’cre helpless. W ithin one or two 
centuries, some of them who had relatives and caste people of 
their own in the Brfihmanic faith, returned to that faith, others 
wht) w’cre considered inferior or sutlered from social tyranny 
of the higher castes w'cre tempted to accept Islam. 'Thus some- 
where in the fourteenth century Buddhism disappeared from the 
Middle country. It lingered lor a few^ years more in some 
other places ; but without backbone it was unable to stand ; and 
thus the disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its lurth 
l)ccamc complete.’ 

1 ’hanks to the actixities ol the Maha Botlhi Socieiy of India 


founded by the late Devamitta Dharmapala of Ceylon there has 
been an earnest attempt to revixe Buddhism in India, 'fhe 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara of Sarnath has been restoreil bx' a mag- 
nificent luiilding. y\long xvith it, rest houses 
ih-vival of Uiid- - o , j, • • • , 

Jhism in tnJia. Buddhist monks and jsilgrims, a hospital, 

a school house and a library building have 


been constructed. Sarnath where the Buddha had set tlie 


WTeel of Taxx' in motion and where As'oka had perpetuated 
that event by building a monastery and setting u]') an inscribed 
pillar, is again humming with life as the headquarter of the Buddh- 
ist organisaticMi in India, after a lapse of several centuries. New' 
Viharas have been built at Kusinara and Sravasti and (Calcutta. 


A Buddhist rest house has been built at Bodh-( iaya near the Maha- 


Bodhi Temple. Branches of the Maha Bodhi Society have been 
opened in different tow ns and cities of India. 


^ J.M.B.S., Dec. 1932, March, 1933. 
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HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM THE 6TH 
CENTURY TO THE 4TH CENTURY B C 

1 

Political condition 
T/jc Pre-hlatryan States 

Jn the sixth century B.C. we arc on more solid grounds as to 
the political history of India, the Buddhist and the Jaina books as 
well as Brahnianic literature, the Puranas, providing plenty of 
identical and corroborative evidences tor its construction. 

'I'hc most striking Icatiire in the political condition of India 

in the sixth century B.C. was the absence of any paramount power. 

'fhe whole of North India from Gandhara 

Sixteen Great (Modern ICas'mir and Taxila) to the borders of 
Janapatliis 

Bengal was parcelled out roughly among sixteen 
principal states, 'fhe Buddhist canonical text, the Ahguttara 
Nikaya* names these sixteen Mahajanapadas as follows : 

(1) Kasi. 

(2) Kos'ala.^ 

(3) Ahga." 

(4) Magadha.*^ 

(5) Vajji.^ 

(6) Malla.^' 

(7) Chedi.^* 

(8) Vaii»sa (Vatsa)." 

* Ahguttara I, 213 ; IV. 252, 2^6, 260. Also of mahavastu 
II, 2. line 15, ; & the notes in the Vinaya Texts II, 146. 

^ Roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. ^ The state 
of Magadha roughly corresponding to the district of Bhagalpur. 
* Corresponds roughly to the present districts of Patna and 
Gaya. ^ A confederation of several clans with their capital 
at Vaisali. ^ The territory of the twin republican states with 
capitals at Ku^inata (modern Kasia near Gorakhpur) and Pava 
(modern Padrauna, 12 miles north of Kasia.) ® Modern Bundel 
khand. ’ The capital of Vatsa or Vamsa kingdom is identified 
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(9) Kuru.® 

(10) Panchala.® 

(11) Machchha (Matsya)A® 

(12) SurasenaJ ^ 

(13) Assaka.^- 

(14) AvantE® 

(15) Ciandhara.i* 

(16) Kamboja,^'" 

In the sixth century B.Ck — many of the above states had lost 
their importance which they had before; and some had not yet 
attained the Importance which they got later. Of the former, 
Kuru and Panchala which occupied a premier position in North 
India in the later Vedic period occupy a sccondry position now. 
The kingdom of Videha which was the centre of political greatness 
and cultural activities just a century earlier is no longer heard. 
The kingdom was destroyed by means of an armed revolution 
of the people on account of the tyranny of its last king Kalara 
Janaka^ and on the ruins of which three republican states arose. 
The kingdom of Kasi which had retained its supremacy in North 
India upto the beginning of the sixth century B. C. fell a 
victim first to the growing power of Kos'ala and then of 
Mag ad ha. 

Besides the republics of the Vajjian confederation and the 
twin republics of the Mallas, of Pavii and Kusinara, the Buddhist 
texts also mentiem several other small aristocratic republics e.g. 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, the Bhaggas 

with the ruins of Kosain, a village 58 miles from Allahabad. For 
proofs of its identification read the author’s liarly History of 
Kaus\ambl, pp. 83-99. ® Roughly corresp(mding to modern 

Dehli Province and Meerut district. ® Corresponding roughly to 
Rohilkhand Division. Roughly corresponding to Jaipur 

State. The country with capital at Mathura. A state 
in the neighbourhood of Avantl. Roughly corresponding 
to modern Malwa. Roughly corresponding to modern 
Kashmir and Taxila. A state immediately north of 
Cjandhara identified with Rajpura described by Yuan Chwang 
to have existed in the modern N.W.F.P. 

^ Majjh.Nik. — Makhadeva-Sutta [ 11 . 82]; Nimi jataka; Buddha 
Charita [IV, 80] ; Arthasasrra. 
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Suii'isuniara Ciiri, the Bulls of Allakappa and fhe Moriyas of 
Pi[iphalivana. 'I hey were all Kshatriya tribes and claimed and 
received an ecjual share of the bodily remains of the Buddha after 
his Pari nirvana at Kusinara with the representative of Magadha 
and VaisaliJ 

But the states which stand out prominently out of the sixteen 
Janapadas mentioned above were Kos^ila, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Vaiiisa and A\anti. 'Fhese States ligure prominently in tlie 
iLuldhist literature as lighting with one another and each having 
direct and intimate relations with the Buddha w ho ^ isited these 
cities sex'eral times and succeeded in converting the princes and 
the people there to the newv doctrine. Kosala 
Kosalci. which roughly speaking corresponds modern 

Oudli occupied a premier j^osition in the time 
ol its king Mahakosala, who reigned in the beginning of the 
6 th century B.(', In his time Kasi w’as a lief of the king- 
dom ot Kosala being apparently conquerecl by his predecessors. 
When Mahakosala married his daughter Kosala Dewi to Bindusara, 
king ot Magadha, he ga\ e a \ illage of Kasi as dowry to his daugh- 
ter. Ills son and successor Prasenajit w’as a contemptirary and 
g,reat admirer ot (he Buddha who evidently con\erted him and his 
{H'ople to the new doctrine. 'The Samyutta Xikaya mentions 
Prasenajit as the head ot a group of live Rajas. I'his proves 
Kosala’s premier position in North India before the rise of 
Alagatlha to that position. 

'J’he Vaj|ians, acconling t<> Dr. Rhys Davids, included 
eight conicderated clans, of whom the Lichhavis and the Videhans 
were the most important.- \hdeha was once a 
V ajji. kingdom which rose to the great ["xiw'er and 

importance in the time of its philosopher- 
king, Janaka. During his time, the capital Mithila w^as the 
centre of political and cultural activity of Northern India. 
The last king of Vidcha and of the direct line of the 
great Janaka was Kalara-^ wdio perished as we have seen 

^ Digh. Nik.— ^slahaparinibbana Sutta. 

^ Buddhist India, p. 25. ^ Karala occ. to the Mbh. 
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(p. 69) along with his kingdom and relations as a result 
of a lascivious altctnpt on a Brahman ntaitlen just as 
the last king of Rome, Superhus Tarc|uiniLis, was driven 
fia')m his kingd(^m for a sitnilar olfcncc. On the ruins 
ot the Videhan kingdom arose the two gieat repuMies of the 
Videhans and the lachchhax is and six small others, d he capital 
of Videhan repu!>lic was Miihila wliich has been idi'ntified with 
the modern {own of Janakpur. Dr. Rlivs Da\ ids savs that the 
name ot the town 'preserxes the memorv of ih.e faivunis Rajput 
scholar and pliilosopdier, king janaka of old lime.’ 

More powerful than the Videhans in fart the most powert'ul 
ot the republican clans iorming the Vajjian confederation 
were the I dchchhaxis. 'I'hev were an iraligenous 
'/'he Liehctili.i v:s Kshatfiva clan' and not I lindiiised foreigners 
as Dr. W Smitli seems to think. ~ 'They 
were a war-like and independence-loving people, 'fhey liad evi- 
dently taken a leading part in the rexolution which destroyed the 
Videhan monaix'hy and created the republican confeilerat ions, for 
their city V^aisall was not only the capital ot their clan but was 
also the capital ot the entire Vajjian confederatiori. M'here are 
plenty of retcrences about their war-like nature in the Buddhist 
texts, bo en in the lime <>t theCireal Bintbisara, they were bold 
enough to attack his kingdom across tlie (iang(*s. Ihmbisara 
had entered into a friendly alliatice with them bx' marrying a 
Vaisali princess (diellana. Also king Ajalasatru who v\’as a Lerr<>r 
to his neigdibours, w as afraid of the bichchhavis, so much so that 
he built a strong fort on the junction of the (Janges and the .Son, 
on the site of the village I'^atali, which afterwards developed into 
the famous city of IVi.aliputra and the metropolis (»f the great 
Magadhan empire for nearly one thousand years. Determined 
to destory his turlnilcnt neighbours the bichchhavis, Ajatasatru 
adopted a treacherous means, 'bhis chief minister Vassakara was 
sent to Vaisali to create dissension, cjuarrels and civil strife 
among the Lichchhax is. Vassakara succeeded in his mission so 

' Dig. Nil. (Mahaparinibhana Sutta). 

Indian Antiquary 1903, p. 233; 1908, p. 7;. 
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welJ that Ajatsatru was able to destory their independence and 
with it the Vajjian confederacy with little (Opposition.* 

The Lichhavis were a sort cof an aristocratic republic, the 
power of the state was vested in the assembly elected by the 
citizens. The gtovernment w^as carried (on by ‘elders’ each of whom 
b(ore the title (of Rajfi. So that a Raja in Vaisali or for the matter 
of that, of any other aristocratic republic «of wdiich there were 
quite a few' at that time in the Middle and Northern India, did not 
mean a monarch lout only a ruler or a member of the (iovern- 
ment. \X'e have no means to ascertain whether these Riijas w^erc 
elected or were hereditary heads of the families comp(osing the 
clan. One of the jatakas relates that seven thousand, seven hund- 
red and se\en Rajas lived in VaisYili and exercised the right of 
S(overeignry V It doe nuioiber is correct, then there must have been 
as many thousand families forming die idchchhavi clan. Our 
surmise is that the Assembly elected tlie members oF the govern- 
ment from among the heads of the noble families, each of 
W'hom bore the title ot Rajii. J he iJchchhavis had friendly 
relations wdth both Kosala and the Mallas-f 

Among the public buildings, the cit\- had a large hall — 
Sanihagara or the hall of the Assembly where the Liehchhavi 
Rajas transacted Inisiness of state. 

'I'he caj’iital city of the Lichchha\'is, X'aisidJ was intimately 
connected w ith both jainism and Buddhism. The mother of 
Mahavira the founder of Jainism, was a Jdchchhavi 
princess, 'J'risAda, her father Chetaka being a Raja 
of Vaisali. '1 he l)irlh place of Mahavira was 
Kundagrama which was a suburb of the' city of Vaisali. d’hc 
Lichchhavis were among the most ardent follow ers of the Buddha, 
who always admired them for their spiritual earnestness and amity 
among themselves. 'Jhe Buddha visited Vaisali several times, 
and among his last visit to the city before his Mahaparinibbana 
he spent a considerable time in X'aisali and its suburban towns 

1 Dig. Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Sutta). 

2 L'kapanna Jataka; I. aw. Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient 

India, p. 99. 

3 lb. 
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such as Kiindagrama, Hatthigama, etc. On the eve of his leaving 
Vaisali during his last visit the Buddha feelingly spoke to Ananda: 
“This will be the last time, Ananda, that the d^athagata will be- 
hold Vaisalih 

We have it from the Pali texts that Vaisrili was ‘an opulent 

and prosperous town, crowded wdth people, aljundant with 

goods’; that it had thousands ot sevcn-stf)ried buil- 

\cnucotth(r dings’; innumerable ‘pleasure grounds and lotus 
Second iniddhist: 

Council. ponds’. 'I’he Pfdi texts also rcter to the largeness 

of the city. 1 he introductorv j'>ortion ot the 
ITapanna Jfitaka relates that a ‘triple wall encomj'>assed the city, 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were three 
gates w ith watch towers’. Vaisktli liad the distinction of being 
the venue ol the second g;eneral c«>uncil of Buddhist monks. 
The city has been identihed with Besarh in the Mu/aflarpur 
district of Bihar. 

I'he Malla territory was another republican state in the 6th 
century B.Ci. with two chh'isions. '1 he capital of one division 
was Kusinara and that of the other was Pava. The 
d'hc Mall.is. importance of the Malla slate lies in the iact that 
the last two towns the JEiddha xisited before 
his final passing away were Pfua ami Ku'h'nara. In the for- 
mer place he took his last meal and w^as taken ill. In the latter 
place he died. Kusinara has been definitely identified wdth 
Kasia near Ciorakhpur (LkP.) and Pava with Padrauna, 12 
miles north of Kasia. 'i’he Mallas w'cre great admirers of the 
Buddha and wwre a brave and war-like people, of w'hich there are 
several references in the Buddhist and Jairia books. 

The Vaii»sa or Vatsa country w^as a pow^erful monarchical 
state. Its capital was Kausambi which is identified definitely 
wdth the village of Kosam, 38 miles south- 
\'atsa. west of Allahabad, it was one of the six 

great cities of that time and w^as a centre 
of trade and trafiic. Situated on the banks of the Jumna, it was 
like Taxila, Sravasti, Varanasi, Rajagriha and Vaisali, a wealthy 

^ Dig. Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Sutta). 
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and commercial city in which millionaire merchants, lesser 
merchants and middlemen resided. In the Suita Nipata \vc are 
told that the most important enterpot of goods and passengers 
from south and west was Kaus'amhi. * 

In the sixth century B.L.. the king who reigned in Kausambi 
was Udayana. Ldayana is described in Buddhist books to be a 
war-like and p<^>werful king. Jlis relations with the neighbour- 
ing states were none too peaceful. Wedged between the two 
]’>owertul neighbouring states Magadha in the east and Avanti 
in the west and w'ilh its capital city ot Kausambi commanding 
the trade routes by land and L\ater in Mid-India, L’dayana's 
kingdom was coveted hy both Ajatas'atru and Pajjota, the king of 
A\'anti. d'he powerful king Ajatasatru of Magadha had extended 
his territory in the west as far as Kasi which t(;uchcd the eastern 
Confines of the kingdom of Udayana who seeuretl his eastern 
frontiers by entering into a matrimonial alliance with the king of 
Magadha. King Pajjota also invaded his kingdom, but was un- 
successful and had to buy peace hy giving his daughter in marri- 
age to its king, I’dayana. 'J’hese two royal marriages were essen- 
tially necessary tor the maintetianace of the political independ- 
etice of Van'isa which ser\ed as a Intlfer state between Avanti 
and Magadha. “1 lad not Ldayana contracted these alliances’', 
says Dr. /.aw, “ Kausambi would have fallen an easy prey to 
the overgr()wing power of Magadha and A \ anti.”- Ldayana 
was so ali\'e tf) his dangers that he always kept his army in 
readiness, and had his Irontiers guarded hy fortresses. The 
elephants tormed a considerable portion of his armed force* 
i le was very fond of hunting, preserved an extensive forest^ ap- 
pointed forest guards to keep watch over theni.^ 

Udayana was at lirst hostile to Buddhism and persecuted 
the Buddhists in his kingdom. Afterwards as a result of Buddha’s 
visit to KausLimbi and his religious discourses which the 
king attended, Ldayana became an ardent follower and made 

^ Vinaya 7 exts — Part II, SBE. p. 171. 

2 Law; Cieography of Early Buddhism, p. 23. 

^ liar ly History of Kausdmb'h Author pp. 18-19. 
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Buddhism the State religion. Kausfimbi remained a great centre 
of Buddhistic activities for several centuries after Udayana, 
Yuan Chwang who visited Kausamhi in the yth century A. D. 
testifies to have seen the ruins of the famous Vihilra and ot the 
homes, in which Vasubaiiidhu and Asahga lived. As\)ka set up 
two pillars there, one inscribed and the other uninscribed. The 
former which was also used by Sanuidragupta for his inscription 
to perpetuate his victory of the battle of Kausambi was afterwards 
removed by Akbar to Allahabad Fort. It still exists there. 

I'he latter pillar is still / 7 ; s/fu and is otte ot the important 
archaeolrjgical monuments to be seen in the ruins ot Kosam. A 
large number of coins some of them very ancient, and a large 
number ol terra-cotta iigures, stone images etc., which testily to 
the continuous history of Kausambi from the ancient to mediaeval 
age, have been found and removed to the Allahabad Museum. 
The discovery of a stone image of the Buddha in 1954 in which 
there is an inscription lends the archaeological proof to the Ffdi 
references that the Buddha visited Kausambi several times. 'The 
image belongs to the 1st century A.D.’ 

Avanti, the capital of which was Ujjain, was ruled by King 
Pajjota, a contemporary of King Udayana of Kausklmbi and of 
the Buddha. T'hc kijigdom of Avanti, which 
Avanti. name it bore as late as the 2nd century iF(k, 

roughly corresponds to the central Malwa, 
Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. From 
the early middle ages the kingdom w^as known as Mfdwa. King 
Pajjota is described in Buddhist books as a fierce, war-like, amld- 
tious king. He also wanted to rule over the kingdom of Udayana. 
The Dhammapada Atthakatha relates that LTlayana was once 
captured by a stratagem and Udayana eloped with his daughter 
by a counter stratagem and married her.- This story is perhaps 
at the basis of the war-like relations betwxen the two kings which 
afterwards happily ended into a matrimonial alliance between 
the two states. 

^ For further details see the author’s book ‘ Early History 
of Kausambi’, pp. 69 and 1 08-1 10. 

^ Ib. pp. 13-16. 
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Rise of Ma^adba 


Of all the States mentioned above Magadha rose to be the 
most powerful and premier state in North India during the period 
under review. The first important king who founded the 
greatness of Magadha was Bimbisara. In the 
c. b!c; y\i. Jaina books he is named as Srenika. According 
to the Pali chronicles he reigned for 52. years and 
died eight years before Buddha’s parinirvana which took place 
in c. 487 B.Ci. I'herefore Bimbisara must have come to the 
tlirone about (487+ 8 [-52) 547 B. C., and died in c. 495 B.C. 
He entered into wise matrimonial alliances. He married Kosala 


Devi daughter of King Mahakosal of Kosala, who granted 
a village in Kasi as dowry to his daughter. He kept the turbulent 
J^ichclihavis in check by entering into a matrimonial alliance with 
them. He married Chellana, a princess of Vais'ali.^ He also 
conquered the kingdom of Ahga whose capital was Champa over 
which he appointed his son Kunika 7 \jritsatru as Viceroy. The 
king oi Aiiga whom Bimbisara had defeated in battle was 
Brahmadatta. Thus, partly by djphjinacy and partly by war, 
Bimbisara expanded the Magadhan dominions in all directions 
and ‘launched Alagadha in that career of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment which only ended when Ashika sheathed his sword after the 
conquest of Kalihga’. I he extent of Bimbisara’s dominion may 
be realised from the fact that it ‘embraced 80,000 villages and 
was about twenty three hundred miles in circumference’.- The 
capital ot the ancient kingdom of Magadha of the time of the 
Mahabharata was Girivraja which was a natural hill fortress, 
Bimbisara built a new capital at the foot of the hills which he called 
Raj agriha. Remains of Raj agriha still exist at the modern village 
ot Riijgir, 50 miles east from Patna. Bimbisara was a contemporary 
of the Buddha and died eight years before the great teacher, having 
reigned according to Ceylonese Chronicles for 52 years. ^ 


^ Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, 1, Xll-XV. 
2 PHAl, p. 138. 

^ Dip. Ill, 56-60 ; Mhv. II, 29-50. 
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Ajatsatru succeeded his father Bimbisara on the throne of 

Magadha. His reign was the high water-mark of the power 

of the house of Bimbisara. His mother was 

Ajata^atm Chellana, a Vaisali nri ncess, but this did not 

c. 49 s H-C. * 

prevent him from carrying on war with the 

Lichchhavis, his mother’s people. He first built a fort at Patali- 

grama on the junction of the rivers, the Changes and the Son to 

repel the Vajjians, then destroyed the independence of the 

Lichchhavis by carrying on the war in their own territory. The 

Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya describes how 

by deplomacy and intrigues he first weakened the Vajjians by 

creating dissensions and disunion among them and then destroyed 

their independence by invading their territory and defeating 

them in battle.^ 

He also made war on Kosala, The story of Ajatsatru’s war 
with Kosala is found in the Samyutta Nikaya in which it is related 
that king Prasenajit withheld the revenues of Kiisi from his nephew 
who had killed his father. This brought about the prohmged war 
between uncle and nephew in which sometimes the one and some- 
times the other won. At one time the king of Kosala fled away 
in defeat; at another Ajatasatru was taken prisoner. Ultimately 
it appears that Ajatsatru got the best of the war, for Prasenajita 
was humbled down to buy peace by giving his daughter Vajira 
in marriage to Ajatasatru and giving up all claims over Kasi which 
was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha.- Thus, as a result 
of the aggressive policy of Ajatasatru, the kingdom of Magadha 
was enlarged by the addition of Vaisali and Kasi. Three events 
of outstanding importance took place in the reign of Ajatsatru 
for none of which, however, he had any direct responsibility, and 
with the two of which he was only distantly connected. The first 
was the tragic end of king Prasenajit of Kosala. His eldest son 
Vidudabha rebelled against him and with the help of his father’s 
minister Digha Charayana raised himself to the throne, when his 
father Prasenajit was absent in a country-town. The ex-king set 
out alone for Rajagriha^to secure his nephew’s help against his 

^ Dig. Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta). 

■ Jat. II, 404 IV. 343. 
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rebel son. But he died from exposure outside the gates of 
Rajagriha. * 

d he second was the destruction of Kapilavastu byVidudabha. 
M'he story as tf)ld in Buddhist books has been summed up by Dr. 
Rliys Daviils as follows : King Prasenajit ]:)eing desirous to 
associate himself with the Buddha’s family asked for one of the 
daughters of the Sakya chiefs as his wife. The Sakyas discussed 
tlie proposition in their mote-hall and held that the acceptance 
of the proposal would l)e beneath the dignity of their clan. But 
they sent him a girl, named Vasabha Khattriya, the daughter of a 
slave girl of one of their chiefs. By her Prasenajit had a son, 
Vidutlald'ia, mentioned above. And it was in consequence of 
the anger kindled in ViilCulabha’s heart at the discovery of the 
fraud that, having determined to wreak his \’engeancc upon the 
Sakyas, he, on coming to the throne, invaded their country, took 
their city, and j')ut to death a great number ot their clan without 
distinction of age or sex. 'The main circumstance of the story, 
opines Dr. Rhys Davids, is no d«)ubt a historical fact.- It possibly 
took place a year or two before the death of the Buddha. 

'I’he third was the passing away of the Buddha which event 
took place in the eiglith year of Ajatasatru’s reign. The Buddha 
was taken ill at Pa\'a and died at Kusbnara. Both tovns were 
capitals of the tw in Malla republics. Alter the body of the Buddha 
was cremated, the rej^resentative of vXjatasatru and those of six 
republican states demanded a share of the remains ol the Master’s 
body which the Mallas of Kushnara refused to part with. A war 
was about to begin, when a peaceful settlement was made at the 
intervention of a Brahman present there, whose name was 
Drona. Ajatasatru having received a share ol the remains built 
a stupa at Rajagriha. A few weeks after the Mahapari nirvana 
or the great passing av ay of the Buddha, the monks assembled at 
Rajagriha and asked Ajatasatru to build for them a place where 
they could assemble to collate and recite the sayings of the Buddha, 
Ajatasatru built a fine and spacious Assembly Hall at the famous 
Sattapanni cave in the Vaibhara hill where the first general council 

1 lb., IV. 152. 

- Buddhist India, p. 11. 
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of the Buddhist monks was held and where the Dhamma Suttas 
and Vinaya Suttas were recited by Ananda and L^pali respectively 
and accepted as authoritative collections of the first two Pitakas.* 

Successors of Ajatasatru 

According to the Puranas Ajatasatru was succeeded by Dars'aka 
and Darsaka by Udayln. The last two kings of the line of Bimbisara 
w ere Nlandix ardhana and Mahanandin after whom the Nandas 
began to rule in Magadha. The Pali- and Jaina^ works, however, 
ignore Darsaka and make lAlayin or Udayibhadra son and successor 
of /\jatasatru. The Puranic traditions, how ever, 

Udayin. confirmation in Bhasa’s Svapnavdsaviulutlu 

in wdiich w-e are told that Darsaka was king 
of Magadha and his sister Padmavati was married to king Udayana 
of Kausambi. d he Jaina Parisishtaparvan nvakes Padmavati, 
wife of Kunika (Ajatasatru) and L'dayin their son and immediate 
successor, 'fhe w'ork also suggests that Udayin acted as his 
father’s viceroy at Champa. Me developed the fortress of Pataliputra 
built hy Ajatasatru into a large city and transfered there the scat 
of the government from Rajgriha^. Dr. Jayaswal attempted 
to identify one of Patna statues with Udayin. He reads the 
inscription in it as ACHO Chhonidhise, interprets 7\CfiO as 
Aja mentioned in the Bhagavata list of Saisunaga kings and holds 
that Aja is Udayi of the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda lists^. The 
scholars have how^ever rejected the identification and more or less 
accepted the earlier identification of the statue with that of a Yaksha 
as made by Cunningham. 

\Jddyin s Successors 

I'he Ceylonese chronicles again differ with the Puranas regard- 
ing the successors of Udayin. According to the former they are 

^ Sumangala-Vilasini. 

- Samanaphala-Sutta, Dig. Nik. I, 47. 

^ Jacobi, Parisishtaparvan, p. 42. 

^ Cf, Parisishtaparvan and Vayu Purana. 

" PHAI, p. 145. 
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successively Anuruddha, Munda, and Nagadasaka and that they 
bein^ all patricides, the people revolted and raised an amatya 
Susunaga (Si^unaga) to the throne. Who is this 
Si^unaga. Sisunaga? According to the Puranas he is the 

founder of the dynasty of which (Bimbisara) was 
the fifth king in order of descent, whereas he is placed at the head 
of the dynasty in the Pali (dironicles. We find him (Bimbisara) 
placed first and Sisunaga seventh on the Ceylonese list. The Purii- 
nic genealogy is probal)ly an error. The Puninic statement that 
SisTinaga destroyed the Pradyotas can f)nly be reconciled with 
the Ceylonese list. Pradyota (Pfdi, Pajjota) was the first of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Avanti and a contemporary of Bimbisara 
according to the Pali traditions. The Pura' as mention four 
king Palaka, (iopila, Aryaka (Ajaka) and Vartivardhana who 
came to the throne one alter another after Pradyota, and add that 
‘Sisunaga will destroy the Pradyotas’. So the destruction of the 
Pradyotas by Sisunaga which took place four generations after 
the first Pradyota, the coniemporary of Bimbisara, places its 
author long after Bimbisara and not before him. We are further 
told in the Puriinas that Si.'unaga (i) placed his son as viceroy of 
Benares and (2) made Girivraja his abode. The statement (2) may 
be used as an argument to place him before Udayin who, we have 
secn^ was the first to transfer the capital from Rajagriha to 
Pataliputra. But, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has convincingly shown 
by his illuminating examination of independent sources-, 'the fact 
that Kalasoka, the son and successor of Sisunaga, had also to 
transfer the royal residence from Rajagriha to Pataliputra shows 
that one of his predecessors had reverted to the old capital. 
And this predecessor, he rightly thinks, was Sisunaga. The 
statement (No. i) undoubtedly proves that Benares was included 
within Si^unaga’s doininions — a fact which proves that ‘he came 
after Bimbisara and Ajata^atru who w’ere the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in Kasi.^ ? 


^ Supra^ p. 79. 

“ SBE. XT, p.. xvi; Tumour’s Mahavahisa xxxvii. 
3 PHAI, p. 147. 
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Knlasoka or 
Kakavama. 


Sisunaga was succeeded, according to the Pali chronicles, 
by his son Kalasoka, who is probably the same as Kakavarna 
of the Puranic list, as some scholars suggested*. 
The suggestion finds confirmation from 
Asokavadana which places Kakavarna after 
Munda, and docs not mention Kalasoka. It has been already 
show’ll that Kalasoka retransferred the capital to Pataliputra. 
A very important event of his reign was the holding ot the second 
Buddhist council at Vaisfdi which resulted in the great schism 
of the Buddhist church. “ If Kalasoka is to he identified with 
Kakavarna, then it was lie who was done to death, according to 
Bana, by a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city.^ 
Th's event finds confirmation from the Jaina and the Cireek 
sources. 

The Bodhivamsa gives a list of the sons of Kalasoka who 
probably ruled simultaneously, presumably under the regency 
of the first Nanda wdio was evidently the murderer. The name 
of one of these princes was Nandivardhana whom professor Bhan- 
darkar identifies with his namesake of the Puranic list. 


i ’/jc Kiindiis 

The Nandas w’ere usurpers to the throne of Magadha. The 
first Nanda treacherously murdered Kalasoka, became the guardi- 
an to his sons and then having put them to 
rkc' Origin. death, installed himself on the throne. He was, 
according to the Puranas, born of a Sildra 
w’oman (Sodra garbhridbhava). Professor Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar identify Kalasoka wdth Kakavarna. Bana in his 
1 1 / 7 rsb ^7 chjriia refers to the tragic death of Kakavarna SaiUinaga 
‘ with a dagger thrust into his throat’. The murderer w’as, of 
course, Nanda. This statement finds corroboration from the 
Jaina and (ireek sources. The Jaina Parisishtaparvan [p. 46] calls 
him a * son of a courtesan by a barber.’ The Mahabodhivaiiisa 

^ (iciger, Jacobi and Bhandarkar. 

^ See Supra^ p. 57. 

^ The ITarsha Chariia^ text p. 195. 

F.6 
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calls the first Nanda Lgrasena. Circck writer Curtius in speaking 
of the origin of the Nanda ruler of Magadha says that when 
Alexander invaded India, the father of “Agrames’’ (perhaps 
corrupt form of Sanskrit Augrasenya t)r son of Ugrasena)^ 
was a barber . . . who having gained the affection of the queen 

afterwards treacherously murdered his sovereign, and 

then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the children, 
usurped the supreme authority, having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king.’’“ 

'fhe I^jranas call the tounder of the Nanda dynasty Mahath- 
padma Nanda and rank him as a great warrior who Mike Parasu- 

rama will destroy the Kshatriyas of this earth 
ilopid.irn n I • * ■ 1 ^rM 

Nand). ''^^d will rule it as its sole monarch. 1 here is 

doubt that he made himself master ot almost 
the w’hole of Northern Intlia except the Punjab and North- 
Western FVontier (including Kasmira] which were parcelled 
out into a num])er of independent and rival states. This made 
it comparatively easy for Alexander to advance triumphantly as far 
as the eastern confines of the Punjab. Mahapadma Nanda over- 
threw all the important contemporary Kashtriya ruling dynasties 
of Northern India such as the Ikshvakus, Kurus, Pahchfilas, 
Kasb's, Maithilas, llaihayas, Kalihgas, Asbiiakas, Surasenas ctc.^ 
the famous 1 lathigumpha inscription of Kharavela w^hich states 
that Nanda Raja built an aqueduct in Kalinga and that he carried 
away as trophies the statue of the first Jaina and heirlooms of 
Kalifiga kings proves that a Nanda king con<.|ucred the Kalinga 
country and that king was presumably Mahapadma Nanda whose 
war-like prowess and extensive conquest have been testilicd to 
by the Puranas. Dr. Ray Chaudhury suggests that Nanda domi- 
noins embraced a considerable portion of the Dcccan farther south 
of Kalinga because of the existence there of a city on the (>oda- 
vari ‘known as Nau Nanda Dehra’k'^ The strength and the 
greatness of the Nanda empire is also borne out by Clreck w riters 

^ \X^e are indebted to Dr. Raychaudhuri for the suggestion. 

- Mc.Crindle; Invasion of Alexander, p. 222. 

3 PHAI p. 15 5* 

^ lb., p. 1 56 
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Curtius and Diodorus who state that the Nanda king (the last 
Nanda) had a large standing army consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 
200,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. Of the 
enormous wealth of the Nandas, the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Ch- 
w’ang hears testimony to the existence of Mive treasures of king 
Nanda’s seven precious stones'. A passage in the Katha-sarit- 
Sagara states that kmg Nanda possessed 990 millions of gold 


M.ihiipiidma’u 

suc.'cssors. 


pjcces'. 

Mahapadma Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons who 
according to all authorities reigned simultaneously. The 
(ieylonese chronicles give the length of the reign 
period of all the nine Nandas Mahapadma and 
his sons, 22 years. The Puranas, however, 
give 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to his eight sons. If 
the (Ceylonese chronicles arc to he believed as to the total period 
of the reign, then Mahapadma Nanda could not have reigned more 
than ten years. The Puranic account* are generally brief and less 
explicit than the (Chronicles which are therefore more helpful. 
'Phe f( )rmer gives the name of only one son of Mahapadma, 

Sukalpa. The Mahabodhivaiiisa names all the 
Dhnna Nanda. eight sons, of whom Dhana was one. He was 
the last king of the Nanda line. He is 
called Dhana Nanda in the Mahavannisa and Agrames by the 
Creek writers. He was on the throne of Magadha when Alexander 
invaded India. After Alexander's retirement from India he was 
slain by the Maurya Chandragupta who let the great revolution 
against the Nandas, the full story of which will be told in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

It is difficult to be definite on the date of the reign-period 
of Mahapadma Nanda and of his dynasty. The data for this 
purpose are meagre and uncertain. Wc may, 
( hrunology. however, argue, to build up an apprf)ximate chro- 
nology of the reign pcri()d of the Nanda dynasty 
on the following lines : The second Great Council of the 


^ Ib., p. 157 ; Tawney's translation of text vol, I, P. 21. 
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Buddhist Saiiigha took place one hundred years after the Parinir- 
vana, /.f., in c, 387 or 386 B.C. [Supra^ p. 52, i and p. 57], 
and in the tenth year of Kalasoka's reign.^ According to the 
Ceylonese chronicles Kalasoka reigned for 28 years and his ten 
sons for 2 1 years. Therefore Kalasoka who had linished 9 years 
of his reign in 387 or 386 and reigned for 19 years more must have 
begun his reign in 396 or 395 B.C. He and his sons reigned for 
50 years, therefore Mahapadma Nanda could not have come 
to the throne before [396 or 395-50I r. 346 or 345 B.C. Accord- 
ing to the same authority the ‘Nine Nandas’ i.e.y Mahapadma and 
his eight sons reigned altogether for 22 years. Therefore the 
rule of Nanda dynasty ended about 324 or 323 B.C. after which 
the Maurya rule began in Magadha. 


APPENDIX I 

Tin- List or i'ke-Nanda Kings of Magadha 
A. The Puranas 


0. 

Name 

Ixr 

gth of reign 

I 

Sisunaga 

. . 40 

years 

II 

Kakavarna 

26 

>> 

III 

Kshemadharman . . 

. . 36 

jy 

IV 

Kshemjit 

. . 24 

>> 

V 

Bimbis'ara 

28 

yy 

VI 

Ajatasatru 

• • ^7 

3 3 

VII 

Darsaka 

. . 24 

yy 

VIII 

LIdayin 

•• 33 

y y 

IX 

Nandivardhana 

. . 40 

yy 

X 

Mahanandin 

• • 43 

yy 


Total 321 years. 

^ Vinaya Pitaka, Cullovagga xii, SBFA vol, I, P. 409, ff ; 
Dipavaiiisa V, 27 ff; Mahavamsa IV. 
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B. The Ceylonese Chronicles 
No. Name Length of reign. 


I 

Bimbisara 

5 ^ 

years 

II 

Ajata^atru 

32 

>> 

III 

Udayin or Udayibhadra 

16 

ft 

IV 

Anuruddha 1 

8 


V 

Munda ' 

»> 

VI 

Nagadasaka 

^4 


VII 

Susunaga (sisunaga) 

18 

>> 

VIII 

Kalasoka 

28 

»» 

IX 

His ten sons (including Nandi vardhana) 

22 

»> 


Total s= 200 years. 


11 

Administrative, Social and Economic Conditions 

The Tripitaka, the Jatakas and the Jaina canonical books 
throw a flood of light on the polity, society and the economic 
condition of the country specially with regard to its north-eastern 
part during the period under review. 

"Polity 

The Buddhist political and social theories and practices were 
undoubtedly more liberal than the Brahmanical, as were reflected 
in their political organisations and their outlook on social hegemony. 
In the Jatakas the Kshatriyas were the ruling calss standing above 
all. But non-Kshatriya kingship was not unknown. In Jataka 11 . 
326 we find that a tyrannical king was replaced by a Brahmana 
king. We find a parallel instance in Jataka III, 513. The existence 
of certain republican states in Eastern India has already been 
referred to as known from the Buddhist literature [Supra, ch. v.]. 
Some of the representative states which existed in the North- 
West India about that time are known from the Greek sources. 
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They lay most in the Punjab and the Greek names of some of 
them have since been satisfactorily identified with the help of indi- 
genous literature and inscriptions, e.g., Malloi [Malavas], Oxydra- 
kai [Kshudrakas], the Abastanoi, [Ambashthaj.^ 

The republican states, we gather from the Buddhist, Jaina 
and Sanskrit literatures, were known as ganas, or tribal republics 
and the business of state was conducted in an open Assembly 
Hall, called Santhagara. 'fhe heads of the families forming the 
clan or tribe composed the Assembly or Parliament. It is doubt- 
ful to say whether the head of every family had a seat in the 
Assembly. In that case the number would be too unwieldy. It 
is more reasonable to suppose that the House was elected out of 
the heads of the families. There is, however, no clear indica- 
tion of the procedure ; may be certain republics had hei^ditary 
Presidents or Rajans and others were elected. The accounts of 
the life of Buddha seem to suggest that he might have succeeded his 
father Raja Suddhodana to the headship of the Sakya clan ; while 
the Sanskrit Buddhist text, the Lalitavistara, no dobut a later 
work but containing earlier traditions, suggests that the President 
of the republic of the Vaisalians was perhaps elected. “Amongst 
them [the Vaisalians] the rule of the elders, is not observed ; every- 
one considers himself to be the Raja. T am the Raja, I am the 
Raja.’ No one becomes the follower of another.”- The passage 
probably implies equal political rights, the characteristic of a 
democratic and republican state, which the heads of the Lichchhavi 
clan of Vais'ali enjoyed and aspired to be elected to the Assembly 
or even to the Presidentship**. That the Assembly held frequent 
sessions for full discussions is clear from a reference in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta [Digha Nikaya], It is possible, as some scholars 
hold, that the democratic constitution of the Buddhist Samgha 
grew up on the pattern of the political Saiiighas. Buddha, the 

^ Curtius calls them Sabarcae, and say that ‘ they enjoyed a 
democratic form of government.’ 

McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 252. 

2 Lal//ai>/sfara, II L p. 21. 

^ Cf, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I., p. 48. 
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author of the Bhikkhu Samgha, was born in a republican people. 
He had Sarfigha neighbours around him and grew up amongst 
them.^ So far as the executive is concerned the line of diderence 
between a republican and a monarchical state is very thin. We 
hear in Vaisali of a Raja, and Upa-Raja (Vice President) and a Scna- 
pati^ who evidently formed the chief executive. In the monarchical 
state as in Koj^ala/Magadha, Vatsa, and vXvanti, etc., the king and 
his council of ministers, including, of ct^urse, the Purt^hita and 
the Commander-in-chief, formed the chief executive. The execu- 
tive of the republican states, however, seems to have had to 
consult the Assembly more frecjuently. The inter-state relation- 
ship was one of rivalry and war which very often ended, as was 
common in ancient India, in matrimonial alliances, 'fhere are 
several examples of such inter-state marriages in the Buddhist 
literature. The king of Kos'ala, Mahakosala, gave his sister, 
Kosala Devi, in marriage to Bimbisara, who also married a 
Lichchhavi princess. We have already referred to the political 
marriages of King Udayana of Kausambi.’* 

Society 

d'hc Buddhist canonical texts reveal the heretical outlook 
on caste as distinguished from the orthodox Brahmanical views 
j'yropounded in the contemporary sutra litera- 

Cnstc ture. 'flic Buddhist writers did indeed 

look upon caste with disfavour. Innumerable 
discourses'* of the Buddha seek to set up the ideal of perfect 
etjuality of all persons and eradicate the distinction between man 
and man due to Ijirth. ^'et the writings reveal the fact that caste 
with its appendage of /bv/v/ /r/'/or untouchables took deep roots 
in the society. In the Setakctu jataka ( 111 . 236) we lind that a 

^ Jayasw^al, Modern Rev iew 1915 ; Hindu Polity, I pp. 43 f. 
Bhandarkar, Charmichael l.ectures, 1918, Lecture V. 

- JASB, VIT, 1833, pp. 994 f. 

^ Sec supra y p. 80. 

Cf, the Ambastha Sutta (Dig. Nik.); the Assalayana Sutta 
(Maj:h. Nik.) etc. 
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Brahman runs away from a Chandala in fear of contamination. 
In the Matahga Jataka [IV. 588] wc find a Chandala’s dwelling 
moved down the river, because his tooth-pick thrown by him 
up the river was caught in the tuft <)f the hair of a Brahman 
while he was bathing. In the Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka [IV 391- 
2] wc find that two Chandala brothers were beaten almost to death 
by an infuriated mob because at their sight two* high-class maidens 
abandoned a visit to the temple which would end in free distri- 
bution of food and drink to the people. There are innumerable 
such incidents mentioned in the Jiitakas which reflect a caste-ridden 
society, but convey the moral that birth and caste cause conceit, 
that Khattiya, Bahamana, Vessa, Sudda, Chandala and Pukkasa 
will be ‘all equal in the world of the gods, if they have acted virtu- 
ously here.’ Wc find in those writings also an attempt to destroy 
the pretensions of the Brahmans to superiority and establish that 
of the Kshatriyas in the social hegemony if birth alone is to be 
accepted the criterion.^ That the Buddhists themselves observed 
the pretensions of blood is clear from the fact related in the Bud- 
dhist books that the Sakyas refused to give a full-blooded Sakya 
princess in marriage to Prasenajita, king of Kosala, but gave, 
instead, a Sakya chief’s daughter by a slave woman to the Kosala 
king who knew nothing. When the repercussion of this deceit 
was related to the Buddha, he, of course, condemned it. ^ 

Position of women in early Buddhism seems to have dete- 
riorated from that in the Vcdic times. In the 
Position of Wo- Vagga IX. i] we find that the Buddha 

refused to admit women to the Samgha when 
Mahaprajapati, his o#n foster-mother, approached him at Kapila- 
vastu to be admitted as a nun. Later when Gautama Buddha 
was staying at Vaisali, Mahaprajapati, dressed as a man and ac- 
companied by a large number of Sakya women, again approached 
him with eyes full of tears and weeping with the request for admis- 
sion to the Samgha, This time Ananda, the close disciple of the 
Buddha, intervened and successfully argued for the admission o£ 

^ See Assalayana Sutta, Ambashrha Sutta, Sambhava Jataka 
V. 27, and many others. 

2 See Supra y p. 78 
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women to the Sarfigha. Buddha, while admitting them, enun- 
ciated eight rules which made a nun take up an inferior position 
to that of the monk, and her life a little harder than that of her 
brother in the Order. Such rules, among others, which made 
‘a nun even of hundred years' to first greet a monk, rise up before 
him, salute him wdth folded hands and make obeisance even if he 
has only that day been ordained,’^ and that ‘from this day forth 
utterance of the nuns to the mt)nks is excluded; utterance of 
the monks to the nuns is not excluded,'*'^ reflect the position of 
the women in society vis- a-vis men — a position which was sought to 
be maintained in the Order also, 'fhat the Buddha was none too 
happy at the admission of women to the Order is clear from the 
concluding portion of his discourse to Ananda relating to that 
event which incidentally points to the rather low esteem in which 
they were held in society. “But as women have gone forth, now, 
Ananda, the religious life will not last long .... Just as houses, 
where there are many women and few men, are broken into by 
burglars, even so, in that doctrine and discipline in which women 
receive the going forth to a house to houseless life. The 
religious life will not last long. Just as when the kind of disease 
called white-boned (mildew) falls upon a field of rice, the field of 
rice wdll not last long . . . just as when the disease called crimson 
falls upon a field of sugar-cane, that field will not last long, even 
so Ananda, in that d^)Ctrine and discipline in which women receive 
the going forth from a house to a houseless life the religious life 
will not last long. Just as a man, Ananda, might in anticipation 
make a dyke for a great reservoir, so that the water should not 
overflow, even so, Ananda, have 1 in anticipation prescribed these 
eight strict rules for the nuns, ncit to be transgressed while life 
shall last.”^ 

The important place taken by women ascetics in early Buddism 
is shown by the existence in the scriptures of a collection of verses 

^ Rule 1 [Vin. Chullavagga X. i]. 

- Rule 8. (Ib) Oldenberg interprets this rule as nuns cannot 
charge a monk with an offence, while the latter can. 

^ Vinaya,Chulla-Vagga, XI. 
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known as Therigatha attributed to about a hundred nuns. That 
the education of women received a fillip since their admission to 
the Order admits of no doubt* 

Rconomic condiiion 

R^*. the economic condition prevalent during the period 

under review we are indcl^tcd to Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids who 

have made valuable contributions on the subject by a scientific 

and axhaustive treatment of the original source — the Pitakas 

and the Jatakasd and all subsequent writers on the subject are 

more or less indebted to them. 

I’he bulk of the people lived in villages, and agriculture was 

their main industry, as now. The dwellings of the village clus^ 

lercd together, and round it were the fields 
Village ec(.numy / . . 

and organisation. ^^1 cultivation jCirama KshetraJ, which were 
divided into small holdings marked by water- 
ways and fencings. Large holdings were rare, and the plots were 
held in common by the family which was joint. Besides the 
ksheiras which were individual or family properties, were com- 
mon pasture grounds known as vnna or (hhui. 'Phe herdsman was 
\\\{: gopalaka. Besides the peasant-proprietors, there were landless 
labourers and slaves who were employed by well-to-do laiuLowners. 
to work in the fields. The king’s share of the produce which 
varied fr(^m i/6 to i/iz was realised through the village headman 
(^^ania hbnjakii) who was either a hereditary officer or elected by 
the village council. The council, an interesting and important 
feature of village organisation, was composed of the elders 
of the village {Grama \^ri(hlhii ] perhaps the eldest members 
and heads of the family, managed all land transactions of the village, 
sale, mortgage, endowments etc., helped the headman to 
maintain local peace and order and carry work of public utility, 
such as laying roads, making irrigation channels, digging tanks for 
water-supply, building mote-halls and rest-houses, etc. Life in the 
village was simple and self-suthcicnt, for besides agriculture many 
small crafts and industries subsidiary to it also grew up in the 


' Cf. Buddhist India, Ch. VI; C.H.L, i., Ch. VIIL 
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village. Crimes were rare. Men were happy and contented. 
They developed a study civic spirit and the method of co-operative 
life. “Even women considered it a civic honour to hear their 
own part in Municipal building.’’ ^ 

Arts and crafts attained to a considerable measure of profi- 
ciency. The Jatakas mention eighteen crafts organised into 
srenis or guilds, but mention only four, the 

Arts and crafts. wood-workers, the smiths, the leather dressers, 
and the painters. Some crafts and callings 
were considered lower and higher according to the nature 
of the work; for example, hunters, trappers, lishermen, butchers 
and tanners, snake-charmers, actors, dancers, musicians, rush 
weavers, etc., were considered lower than ivory-workers, weavers, 
confectioners, jewellers, and workers in metals, bow and arrow- 
makers, potters, garland-makers and hair-dressers, etc. The crafts 
and traders’ guilds admitted apprentices or learners 
Trade Guilds. who arc called in the books antcvasikas^ lit. 

boarders, 'fhe head of the guild organisatiem 
was called Jetihaka. We meet in the [Jatakas 1 . 308, HI. 

405, IV. 137] with Jetthakas of seamen, garland-makers, caravan- 
traders, guards and robbers.*^ 

We meet in the canonical books with the term setthi which 
probably means a head or a premier merchant. Setthi means 
by interpretation, best, chief. Probably Anatha- 
Setthi. pindika and Cjhcjsaka^ the richest merchants 

of Sravasti and Kausambi respectively occupied 
premier pcjsitions among the merchants of those cities. 
That there were different grades of merchants is clear from 
such terms in the Jatakas as Mahas^/this and Amiu'UhL 

dTe Jatakas also reveal the fact that partnerships in trade 
and industry were a common factor. The Ku avanija Jataka, 
for instance, shows how the two merchants 
Partnership. having entered into partnerships with ‘an 

equal interest in the st(;ck-in-trade fell to 


1 C.H.I., Vol., I, Ch. VIII p. 203. 

^ Ib, p. 207. 

® Author’s Early History of Kausambi, p. 7, 
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quarrelling, because one tried to cheat the other.' The 
cheating merchant, however, failed to achieve his purpose 
and the ‘two merchants made an equal division and each 
took half.’* In the Supparaka Jataka^ we find that some mer- 
chants together chartered a vessel for sea-trade and engaged a 
blind pilot who by his great wisdom brought the ship back through 
immense perils of the sea and the merchants divided among them- 
selves all the gold and silver, jewels, corals and diamonds that 
they had obtained during the voyage. This suggests partner- 
ship. We very often hear of 500 merchants or 100 merchants 
buying cargoes and selling goods^. Thus there are enough refer- 
ences in the Jatakas to common ships for trading, common guard, 
and prevention of mutual under-selling, suggesting some sort of 
corporate partnerships. 

"J rade, both inland and external, was in a fairly brisk con 
dition Principal items of export were silk, muslins, the finer sorts 
of cloth — cutlery, armour, brooches, embroideries, 
Trade perfumes, drugs, ivory, ivory- works, jewellery 

of gold and silver*. In the Sahkha-Jataka we find 
that a Brahman merchant built and fitted a ship laden with 
merchandise of all sorts to “sail for the ‘gold country* **’* [Burma 
and Siam.® Inland trade-routes connecting Sravasti with Raja- 
griha in the east and with the ‘|borders* as far as Takshasila in 
the Gandhara country in the north-west are treferred to in the 
Jatakas in connection with caravans belonging to the rich mer- 
chants Anathapindika of SravastF. In the Sutta-nipata^ we are 
told that roads from South and West converged at Kausambi for 
goods and passengers coming to Kosala and Magadha®. We gather 

^ ('owell’s trails. Vol. I, pp. 259-40. 

2 Ib. p. 88. 

^ Cdiulla Setthi Jataka 1 . 122; Jat. XI, 128. 

* Buddhist India, p. 98. 

" Jat, IV. 21. 

® Cowell's trans. note i, p. 10, 

’ Jat. I. 92; lb. 377 f, 

® Verses 1011-13. 

* Early History of Kausambi by the author, p. 7. 
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from the Vinaya texts that the terminus of the main river route 
from east to west along the Ganges was Sahajati whence up the 
Jumna the route reached KausambiE 

We get the name of one sea-port, Bharukachchhi, explicitly 
mentioned as such in the Jataka (IV. 157]. It is identified 
with the modern city of Broach in Kathiawad. 
Ports and cities. Another sea-port in the Aparantaka was Supparaka 
mentioned in the Dhammapada Commentary^ 
and in the Dipavanhsa fP. 54] and Mahavamsa [p. 63 1 . Dr. B.C. 
Law identifies it with Supara or Sopara in the Thana district of 
Bombay [G.E.B. p. 58] the find-spot of a copy of Asoka’s XIV 
Rock lidicts. In the Supparaka lataka, however, the name is 
applied to the master-mariner of a sea-port town. There are 
references to numerous river-ports, e.g. Kausamlil, Sahajati, 
reparian cities like Ajodhya lAyojjha] on the SarayCi, Sravasti 
(Savasti) on the Rapti, Kasi, on the Ganga and Kaukimbi, 
Madhura or Mathura on the lumna, Potana [Oapital of the Assaka 
country] on the Ciodavarff Situated on the banks of deep, and 
navigable rivers these cities were large entrepots of goods and 
trafiic. In the Digha Nikaya we iind that the six great cities of the 
time were Champa, Rajagriha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kausambi and 
Varanasi^. I’he Jatakas provide the names of other cities amongst 
which may be mentioned first Takshasila (Taxilaj, the greatest seat 
of learning of time, out of which such prominent scholars as 
panini, Jivaka, Kautilya graduated in their respective subjects. 
Besides this Assapura in the kingdom of Anga jMajjh. Nik., Vol. 
I, p. 271], Vesali [VaisaJi], the capital of the Lichchhavis, Kusinara, 
the capital of the Mallas, Ujjeni, the capital 
Ijjjiiin. of Avanti, Kapilavastu, the capital of the 

y 

Sakyas, Mithila, the capital of the Videhas, 
Sagala or Sakala [Mod. Sialkot], the capital of the Madra 


1 Ib. 

Dh. C. II, p. 210. 

Sutta Nipata, verse 977. 

* Mahaparinibbana Suttanta [Digha Nikaya]. 
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country ^ arc some of the other towns mentioned in the early 
Buddhist literature. 

Markets were held where gor)ds could be sold and bought. 

Money as a medium of exchange supplementing the system of 

barter came intr) general use. The name of the coin used for 

marketing was Kahapana in Pali literature and 
Markets ,tnJ , . , . , , 

.Meiliiiin of ex- Karshapanas in Sanskrit. 'J’he Karshapanas; the 
eastablished coins of Ancient India, is fully known 
to Pan ini |r. ^oo It was struck both in copper and silver, 

with marks punched I’toth in the obverse and rcvx*rse side of it. 
jMr. Durga Prasad who handled a largw* number of pre-Mauryan 
punched-marked coins lias pointed out in his scholarly paper 
I |KASB, Numismatic supplement, XLVJl. p. 76] that the obverse 
punches generally show in diderent combinations the figures of 
sun, circle with arms, arrow-heads, taurine symbols, peacock, 
^log, tree or hill, elephant, bull, dog, rhino frogs, and a ‘sacred tree 
within a railing,’ while the symbols on the reverse are only the 
marks of punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking 
them. 'I he larger the number of these marks, the older must be 
the coin or greater its circulation. A copper Karshapa;a weighed 
146 grains and a silver Karshapana of the pre-Mauryan type ‘was 
struck on a standard of 100 rattis (180 grains) as against a 
Mauryan coin of 32 rattis 56 grains in weight’ |Ib]. 

Ill 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 
A. Ton Persian (xinql’isi 

During the period under review we have seen that the small 
kingdoms and republics of the North-East India were being gra- 
dually merged in the Magadha empire which extended as far as 
the western limits of the Madhyadesa during the reign of the 
Nandas. But beyond it lay the North-West India [Uttarapatha] 

^ Kusa Jataka, no. 531. 

V. I. 21 ; 27 ; 29 ; 39. 
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]'>arcelled out into small and warring states, at once wealthy and 
disunited, oRering temptations to the powerful foreign powers 
beyond its frt>nticrs. Two invasions took place. The first w^as 
the Persian invasion and concjuest of Ciandhara anti the Indus 
Valley, the second was the invasion and concjiiest of the Punjab 
by vMexantlcr tlie Cireat. 

About the middle of the 6th century 13 . (J. the founder of the 
great Achaemcnian empire Kurusli or C.'yrus |5Si — 5 3oB.(’.| led 
an exj^edition against India through Ciedrosia 
6yrus. hut, as Strabo says, ‘had to abandon the 

enterprise, escaping with seven men only’*, it 
appears he could not make his j'jower tell )>eyt)nd the Kabul 
Valle\' where, according to Pliny, he destroyed the famous city 


of KiipisF. 

But Daraya\aush or Darius \c\ S22 -4H6 B.(A|, the third 
sovereign of the Achaemcnian dynasty, w^as evidently more suc- 
cessful in his attempt at Indian contjuests as his Behistun, Perse-. 

polis and Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions indicate. In 
C ^he I 3 ehistun Inscription,^ we find, Ciandiara or 
‘ ’ (iandhara is mentioned in the list of his subject 
countries. In his Persepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
we iind Sindhu [the Indus ValleyJ mentioned along with Gandhara. 
Scholars have assigned the Behistun rock inscription to 518 B.C. 
at the latest and the Persepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
to a period between 5M B.C.^ To this period, thcforc, 

the conquest of the Indus Valley must be assigned. The above 
epigraphic evidence of the Persian conquest of India finds corro- 
boration in the statements of Herodotus who in giving a list o 
twenty satrapies that Darius established states that the Indian 
realm w as the ‘twentieth division’ and further adds that the Indians 
paid a tribute larger than all the rest — three hundred and sixty 


^ PHAl, p. 190. 

- lb. 

3 D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 4. 
^ CH.l., Vol. I, p. 334. 
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talents of gold dust which is equivalent to a million pounds sterling.' 
In another passage [Hdt. IV. 44] he tells us that about 517 B.C. 
Darius -sent a naval expedition under Scylax (Skylax] to explore 
^ ^ the Indus. Skylax was a (ireck adventurer in the 

Caryatids. Court of Darius who evidently utilised his 
sers'ices in the exploration and ultimate conquest 
of the Indian {n-ovincc. 

Fvidently the Persian hold on the Indian satrapy remained 

intact during the reign of Khshayarshii | Xerxes], as his inscription 

in Persepolis- shows. In it are mentioned (iandhar and Sindhu 

in the list of his satrapies. 'J his is further proved 
Xerxes ^ '' 

r. B.C. by the presence of an Indian force in his army 

which he marshalled to invade (irecce 1 lerodotus 
[VII. 6^1 tlcscrihes the equipment of the Indian forces in the army 
of Xerxes as follows : “ 'Phe Indians, clad in garments made of 
cotton, carried hows anti cane and arrows of cane, the latter tipped 
in iron.'* It seems j■)rohable that Persian domination on the north- 
western borders of Imlia remained up to the time of the last Achaem- 
enian emperor Darius III, for, if Arrian is to be believed, Darius 
111 employed also Indian tn^ops when he fought his last battle 
against yMexander at Arabela in 330 

Although the political domination of Persia touched only the 
fringe of India, the contact was not without its beneficial results 
tv) both countries in serveral aspects. As a matter of tact the 
Indo-Persian relationship dates back to hoary 

Indo IVrsi.in Kel.i antiijuitv, long before the Achaeirunian conquest 
lionship: Kt'suli , , , , , , • , ■ , 

ot ihc Indian borderlands in the sixtn century 

H,(]. The Arvan ancestors of the Hindus and 

Persians once formed an undivided branch of the Irido-liuropcan 

stock. The students of the Veda and the A vesta find ample 

evidence of this historic relatiimship of the two peoples through 

“ tics of common Aryan blood, close kinship in language and 

tradition, and through near affinities in the matter of religions 

’ lb. p. 33^ ; Cf. Herodotus III, 94. 

- Select Inscriptions, p. 14. 
a CHI, Vol. I. p. 341. 
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beliefs, ritual observances, manners and customs.’’* A certain 
relationship is acknowledged to exist between the V^cdic god 
Varuna and the Avestan deity Ahura Mazda, the supreme god 
of Zoroastrianism. There are points of kinship between the Indian 
Mitra and the Iranian Mithra and in less degree between the vic- 
torious India Viitrahan of the Rigveda and the all-triumphant 
Verethraghna of the Avestan Yashts. There arc also similarities 
between Yama and ^'ima or of the cognate use made by the Aryans 
and Persians of the sacred drink sofia and hiio/'ni in their religious 
rites. Scores of such similarities and likenesses can be cited to 
prove th.e brng-established adinitv ot the two peoples of Iran and 
India.- 

The discovery in 1907 at Bdgha/.-Kni in North-b’astcrn Asia 
Minor of some cuneiform inscriptions lends epigraphic evidence 
of the statements given above. These documents give a record 
of treaties between the kings of Mitani and of the llittites 
about 1400 B.(.k Among the dictics called to witness arc the 
Vedic gods Mitra, V^aruna, India and Nasatya jthe two 
Aswins] most of whom appear, as wc ha\c seen, in the 
Avesta. 

As a result of the political contact due to the yXchacmenian 
concjuest of the Indus Valley other factors of this ancient rela- 
tionship grew up. Trade and culiural exchange between the two 
countries received a hllip. Persian scribes introduced into India 
the Aramaic form of writing which later developed into the 
wxll known Khareshthi found mostly in the tablets in the north- 
western parts cjf India. Some scholars also think that the pillared- 
hall (T Asoka at Pataliputra, his edicts on Rocks and Pillars and 
his bell-shaped capitals on Pillars ow^e their origin to the Persian 
influence in the Achacmenian period. In fact, the Mauryan art 
which reached its apex in the time of As^)ka, bears an undeniable 
stamp c:)f the Persian art which in its turn, was to some extent 
influenced by contant wdth the Greeks in the 4th and 5rd centuries 
B.C 

^ Ib. p. 519. 

2 Ih. p. 320. 

F. 7 
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B. ALI'XANDERLS CAMPAIGN IN INDIA 

To the Persians, Circece owes her first knowledge of India, 
d he Persian iimperor Darius had both Greeks and Indians as his 
vSitiffccts. Indian troops formed a formidable Division of the army 
of Xerxes. "Jliey marched through the bloody defiles of Ther- 
mopylae and shared the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea. There 
\\ as a cultural connection aleady established between Greece and 
India betore the advent of Alexander in our country. Prof. Raw- 
litison writes 21 st(jry^ of the meeting of an Indian philosopher and 
hMcraies based on a passage of Eusebeus [330 B.C.] which he 
recent Iv came across. Alexander’s companions testify to the 
fact that Alexander had heard much about Indian philosophers 
and hermits and was keen to meet some of them. 

After beating down the last resistance of the Persian Empire 
in its easternmost province of Balkh jBactriaJ Alexander planted 
a Cireek colony in that beautiful country and made it the base of 
operations for his Indian attack. From Bactria he moved on to 
Kabul from where he prepared to march on India. Mere he divided 
his forces, d'he bulk of his force he sent direct through the Khyber 
Ibiss. 'I he Khyber Pass was not defended by any Indian power 
(d the Putijal') which was divided into many rival kingdoms and 
lej'Jublics. 'Two well-ktiown rulers of the Punjab were Arnbhi, 
tlie Rajii of 'Laxila, wlio ruled the land between the Indus and the 
Jhelum anti Porus [Paurax a] who ruled the territory between the 
Jl'cium and the lEn i. If tliese two kings wanted, they could offer 
a combined and effective opposition to Alexander’s main army at 
either end of the Khyber Pass or when the Greeks attempted to 
cross the Indus. But as fate would have it, these two powerfu 
rulers of the Punjab wx*re too jealous of each other to be able to 
combine to guard effectively the India’s strategic pass;, which, as 
history tells us, let into the country hordes of foreigners times 
without number unopposed; for back of an organized national 
defence of our frontiers in ancient and mediaeval times. Intent 


^ The Amrita Bazar Patrika; Weekly Magzine Section; 
November 22; 1936. 
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on seeking adventures, Alexander himself moved up the mountain 
tracts and river valleys, inhabited by fierce and war-like tribes who 
offered a dogged resistance to him. He fought with them many 
a bloody engagement in one of which his life was in grave danger. 
F'naffected with modern civilisation, their descendants living in the 
mountain homes in the north-west frontier retain even today 
the war-like nature and spirit of independence of their forefathers. 

Marching along the route north of the Kabul river into the 
mountainous regions of the Kunar and Swat Valleys he met for 
the hrst time with the opposition of an Indian people called the 
Aivakas [G'r. Assakenoi] who lived in the middb 

Opposition of the of the Swat Valley and offered a still and d(\gged 

Mountain Tribes : . i i- a ^ i a i 

resistance to the Europeans. At one place Alex- 
ander was wounded and the whole population 
was put to the sword in revenge. The Asvakas having been 
defeated in several battles on the field finally 
Fall of Massngu fell back on their strongly fortified citadel, 
Massaga which was taken by Alexander after 
an exceptionally ferociou s and bloody battle after their chief 
Assakenos was killed being struck by a missile from one of the 
European siege guns. 

A little west of the Asvakas and on the lower spurs of the 
Koh-i-Mor lived the aristocratic republic of the Nysaeans who 
claimed descent from Dionysus known in Greek 
The Nysaeans heroic tales as the god of Bacchanalian revellers 
and pointed out to the invader the similarity of 
their name to the birth-place of their ancestor at Nysa‘ and 
the abundance of the sacred plants of the god, the vine and ivy. 
Alexander gladly acknowledged their kinship and allowed his 
weary troops to take rest and participate in the Bacchanalian 
revels with their kinsmen. 

In the meantime the other division of the Macedonians emerged 
into the plain of Peshawar through the Khyber Pass about the end 
of 327 B.C. This region formed part of the kingdom of the Asta- 

1 Nysa was the name of either the nurse or the birth-place 
of Dionysus, C. I. I. Vol. I, P. 354- 
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kemi^ whose capital was Pushkalavati [Charsada] at the lower end 

of the Swat river. The Raja instead of offering submission shut 

himself in his walled town. But the superior force of the invaders 

beat him down and destroyed him. Alexander 

Capture of Push- j^^ving reduced the tribes in the hills to the north 
kalavati. ® 

came down to Vushkaldvati and set a Macedonian 
garrison in the town under an officer named Philip. He then 
moved to take possession of the various small towns between 
Pushkalavati and the Indus and struck the Indus at a point some 
distance above where the other division had already reached* 
Alexander, a part of his force floating dow n the river, joined his 
main army at a place called Ohind^ i6 miles above Attock, where 
a bridge of boats for crossing the Indus w^as already constructed 
by his generals. The crossing was made without any incident 
as Ambhi, the king of Taxila [Takshas'ilaJ whose territory lay east 
of the Indus had already submitted and opened the gates of the 
city to welcome the invader. Alexander concluded a treaty of 
subordinate alliance with Ambhi and confirmed him in his 
possession of his territory. At Taxila, Alexander received 
the report of a number of Indian ascetics 
Inclbn ascc(ics practising their tapasya and sent one of his 
officers, Onesicritus, a disciple of Dio^o^enes, 
to invite them to meet himself. Onesicirtus himself wTites, as 
found in Strabo, that he found fifteen ascetics some ten 
miles from the city, sitting naked and motionless in a sun so 
burning that one could not even walk over the stones with bare 
feet. He communicated to the ascetics that the Yavana king would 
like to learn their w isdom. One of the ascetics said bluntly 
‘ no one coming in the bravery of Europeans clothes — cavalry 
cloak and broad-brimmed hat and top-boots such as the 
Macedonians w^ore — could learn their wdsdom. To do that, 
he must strip naked and bear to sit on the hot stones 
beside them.’^ Another praised Alexander for his desire to know 
something of the deep wisdom but said that it would be difficult 


^ Ashtakas ? 

2 Cf. Strabo XVI. C. 715. 
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for them to teach and for him to understand their teaching through 
mere interpretations. On being asked by him whether there were 
any such teaching among the Yavanas, Onescritus told them of 
Pythagoras, Socrates and his old master Diogenes. The Raja of 
Taxila ultimately persuaded one of these ascetics to accompany 
Alexander in wordly clothes to the great chagrin of his fellow 
ascetics. Greeks came to call him Kalanos probably because they 
had heard the word ‘Kalyana’ [lucky] when he exchanged gree- 
tings with his countrymen^. 

Having been feted and toasted at Taxila and supplied with 

forces and provisions by its King Ambhi, Alexander moved on 

eastward and reached the bank of the Vitasta [Hydaspes, mod. 

jhclurn]. At this point Alexander met with his 
■"the Battle of , , . . f. T T 

llyJaspcs. n^st and strongest opposition trom an Indian 

power. King Porus, the Paurava king of the 

country betw een the Jhelum and theChenab“ prepared to meet the 

, . _ invader on the banks of the Hydaspes [Jhelum]. 

King Porus. ^ . r Ait-/ 

He sent for help to the Raja of Abhisilra, the 

country east of the Upper Jhelum, bordering on modern 

Ka 4 mir. But that king prevaricated pending the issue of the 

battle. Nothing daunted, the brave Indian king, whose memory 

^ihould be worshipped as one of the heroes of India history, 

arrange his troops to prevent the crossing of the river. So 

formidable did the Indian army appear to Alexander who was 

encamped on the other side that he did not attempt the crossing 

directly in the face of the brave and determined enemy. So 

days passed without any engagement. One 

The crossing. night which was particularly bad with 

rain and thunder Alexander silently moved 

with his army some seventeen miles away from the Indian 

camp opposite, leaving his own camp outwardly intact 

with lights burning, and men singing to deceive the enemy. 

Taking advantage of a bend and using a bushy island as a 

1 Arr. VII. 2. 4; Strabo. C. 174 f. 

^ Greek-Asikni known in Skt. literature as the Chandra- 
bhaga. 
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cover Alexander crossed the river^ with about ii,ooo of his 
picked men. It was an unwelcome surprise to Porus who, however, 
without losing courage, dispatched his son with rather an inade- 
quate force of 2,000 men and 120 chariots. It was unwise of 
Porus to send such a small force. The young prince did not lack 
courage, but was easily routed and killed. 

Porus himself now moved to offer battle. He had with him as 
the Cireek writers tell us, 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, 13,000 chariots 
and 130 elephants. The line of battle-front was 
The Ihitrlc. drawn up as follows : The elephants in the 

centre; the line of foot lay behind and on 
each side of the elephants ; cavalry was stationed to guard 
either dank, with chariots in front of them. The Indian 
army waited for the attack of the enemy who started it with the 
mounted archers upon the Indian left and plied the cavalry with 
their arrows which could not be adequately replied to by the Indian 
archers because of the rain-sodden soil on which they could not get 
a firm rest for their long bows. For the same reason the chariots 
also proved useless as they, to c|uote ('.urtius, ‘kept sticking in the 
muddy sloughs for the rain (of the previous night) and proved 
almost unable.’*^ The attack was followed by a cavalry charge by 
Alexander himself which created utter confusion in the Indian 
ranks. Indians, however, fought with great courage and vigour 
and as Plutarch says, ‘obstinately maintained their ground till the 
eighth hour of the day.’ Thus partly due to superior leadership of 
Alexander and partly due to the unfortunate rain of the previous 
night the battle was lost to us. The great Paurava king who led 
the battle from the back of a huge elephant which matched his 
great stature did not take to flight even when his army was routed 

^ It is not clear from the Greek accounts whether Alexander 
moved up or down river. It is, however, probable, as the current 
was strong and silence was imperative, that he would rather glide 
down than move up the river for the crossing. But the exact 
point of crossing can be fixed with certainty only if the location of 
the bend of the river and the forested island which was used as a 
cover can be positively found. 

2 Curtius, VIII, p. 208. 
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and he himself received several gashing wounds in his body. He 
fought to the last and was ultimately taken prisoner in a weak 
and fainting condition due to loss of blood. Alexander was so 
impressed with the gallant fight of the brave royal patriot, now his 
prisoner, that he treated him with courtesy and generosity. He 
not only restored him his old kingdom but added to it the dis- 
tricts he aquired farther east and made him his friendly ally. 

Having founded two towns, one called Nicaea on the held 
of battle to celebrate his victory, and the other, Bucephala, to 
commemorate the death of his faithful horse of the same name, 
Alexander adv^anced into the regif)n between the 
The Poliiicnl Hydaspes I Jheluml and Asikni [(ihenabl. On 
Punjab. the eastern bank of the Chen'ib lived a people 

whom the Greeks call Glauganikai who had 
hitherto retained independence against Paurava. Dr. Jayaswal 
indentified them with the Glauchukui yana found in the Kasika, 
a commentary of the Panini. Dr Raychaudhuri, however, 
doubts the identification and suggests some similarity with ‘the 
Sanakanikas of the Gupta period.’^ The name Sanakanikas as 
a people occurs twice in the Gupta inscriptions. First, in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta where they arc 
mentioned along with the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas, etc., who were neighbours and once lived in the Punjab 
and had evidently moved east and south after they had lost their 
independence in their homeland. The Sanakanikas who are again 
mentioned in the Udayagiri inscription of the time of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, lived at that time in the region of modern 
Gwalior [Central India]. It may be that the Sanakanikas of the 
Gupta period may have been known as the Glauchukayana in 
the Punjab in the fourth century B.C. when the Greeks came and 
called them Glauganikai. They had, as Arrian says, th'rly -seven 
nailed towns ^ each containing between 5000 and 10,000 in- 
habitants. “ They submitted before the superior force of the 
Macedonian army, and their principality was given to Porus. 

^ PHAI, p. 167. 

^ Arrian, V. 20. Me Crindle’s Invasion of Alexander, p. 112. 
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At this time news of the revolt of the subdued tribes west 

of the Indus against his Satraps Nikanor and Sa^igupta and of 

the murder of the former reached Alexander 
Revolt and Sup- . -i- i • • 

rci‘oion. at once sent Philip to meet the situation. 

Philip who was then in charge of the Greek 

interests in the kingdom of Taxila suppressed the revolts. This 

was the first signal of the disruptive forces below the surface 

which overwhelmed the Circeks within a few years. 

"Phe Raja of Abhisara, in the hills east of modern Kashmir, who 

was sitting on the fence, pending the issue of the battle with Porus 

r( \\ hristered his submission to Alexander, immediately after the 

suppression of the revolts with which he had 

The of - 

Ahlii :uM sul mils, no doul'.t secret sympathy. 1 he presents sent by 

him to Alexander’s camp included forty elephants. 

A '^’ounger scion of the Paurava family, a nephew of the Great 
Porus, who ruLxl the territory east of the 
(Tenab, submitted and his territory, like that of 
the Glauganikai, was added to the realm of the 


rider Porus. 


'1 he king pressed forward and by y\ugust 326 B.C. crossed the 
Pf\i [the ancient Parushni or Iravati], which the Greeks called 
1 [\draotes. Peyond this river dwelt a people whom the Greeks 
called Adrais/d! and who may have been the same as the Arishtas 
of Panini or Adrijas of the Mahabhiirata.* Their capital Pim- 
praiva was reduced bv Alexander. 

'1 he next people whom Alexander reduced in the region 
between the Wnvi uf:d the Beis were the 
Knth.iioi. Kaihaioi who probably represent the Sanskrit 

Katha. 

'Pheir stronghold Sangala, to be located somewhere in the 
Gurudaspur district, was raised to] the ground. 
Sanj:! 1 s.ornicd. The citadel was bravely defended by the people 
as long as they could, 17,000 of the defenders 
dying by the sword. 


EMbh. VII. 159. 5. 
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The kingdom of Saubhuti [Gr. Sophy tes] lay somewhere east 
of the Jhelum. He easily submitted to the Greeks and made 
friends with them. The Greek writers speak 
Saubhuti. admiringly about the good custom of the people, 

their handsome appearance and the excellence of 
the administration. We have several coins bearing his name in 
Greek and Sophytes. 

Marching eastward the Macedonian king reached the fifth and 

the last river of the Indus system — the Hyphasis [modern Bcas] 

which branched off from the Sutlej [Sutudri] 

Hnltnn tiu b;nk north and cast at a ivunt considerably 

of the lu-as nnu ^ ^ 

Kctrtat. above its course. Here he paused to take stock 

of the situation. liiast of this river lay the great 
empire of the Nandas of whose strength, wealth and splendour 
he had heard a good deal, flis troops were veary and he had 
tasted the strength at the Hydaspes of a small l)ut determined 
Indian power. He did not like to risk an encounter with a well- 
organised and powerful imperial power whose standing army, 
as found in the Greek records, far out-numbered his own. He 
determined to retreat from this point with his gh)ry untarnished, 
before a defeat which would mean disaster to him. Having 
erected twelve huge stone altars to mark the limit of his Indian 
Campaign, he turned back, and following the same route came to 
the bank of the Hydaspes about the end of July 326 B.C. 

Here he prepared a fleet and sailed down the river, protected 
on both banks by troops until he reached its confluence with the 
Akesines [Chenab]. The two peoples who lived 
The Sivis about this region were the [Skt. Si vis] ^ and 

the AgAassians [Skt. AgrasTedsj. 

They offered gallant resistance, the former with 40,000 foot, 
and the latter with 40,000 foot and 5,000 horse, but were over- 
powered by Alexander who also suffered serious 
The Agrasrenis losses in his ranks. According to Curtius the 
Agalassians realising their desperate position 
*‘sct fire to their houses, and cast themselves along with their 

^ Rigveda VII. 18. 7 ; Mbh, 130-31. 

Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-82. 
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wives and children into the flames”^ a practice later followed by 
the Rajputs, is known in the mediaeval history as Jauhar, 

But the toughest opposition which Alexander met during his 
down journey was from the Mallois [Skt. Malavas] and the Oxy- 
cirakat fSkt. Kshudrakas], after he glided further down the 
Hydaspes at its confluence with the Ravi. Here 
thc^ u^flakTs ^ brave and independent republican 

peoples, the Malloi and the Oxydrakai, lived ; 
the fortner in the Doab between the Chenab and the Ravi, and 
the latter east of the Ravi. The two peoples, formerly at enmity 
with each other, now coalesced together and gathered an 
army of 90,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 900 chariots 
to face the common enemy. This was one of the early 
examples of the confederation of Indian republics for a specific 
purpose, 'rhe resistance offered by them was another bright 
spot in the history of Indian resistance to the foreign invader. 
Alexander received a serious wound w'hen he assailed the strong- 
hold of the Malloi which was taken after a bloody contest, followed 
by a ferocious massacre of men, women and children. The fall of 
the Malloi was naturally followed by the submission of the Oxy- 
drakai. Alexander extended the satrapy of philip to include 
their territories. Inirther down the river system Alexander passed 
through the territories of other tribes recorded in Greek accounts 
as Ahastanoi [Skt. Ambash^has], Xathroi [Skt. Kshatri] and Ossadioi^ 
identified with the Vasati of the Mahabharata^ who either submitted 
or were reduced by force. When he reached the last confluence 
where the Asikni, carrying in it the waters of the other rivers, 
united with the Indus, Alexander halted and planted another 
Hellenistic city which marked the southern limit of the satrapy of 
Philip. 

The country down the Indus below its last confluence was then 

c , . r subjugated. The Greeks record that here the 

Suhjugtion or ' ^ 

the lower Inuvis Brahmans had a rrore effective ascendancy. In 
VaKev. 

political organisation they found here princi- 
^ Cuftius IX. 4. 

^ PHAI, p. 173; Mbh. VII, 19. II, 89-37; VIII, 44. 49. 
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palities ruled by Rajas unlike the country of free tribes they 
just passed through. Alexander first received the 
The Sudras submission of the king of Sogdoi or Sodrai, They 
are, according to Dr. Raychaudhuri, to be 
identified with the Sudras of Sanskrit literature, a people 
constantly associated with the Abhiras living near the now 
extinct Saras vati.^ 

The greatest principality in this region was that of Mousikanos, 

the king of the Mushikas who submitted 
The Afusikns ^ 

after a brave resistance. 1 lis capital was Alor 

[Map No. 2]. 

Another chief whom the Ci reeks call Saml'jos |Skt, Sambhu ?] 
was a neighbour of the Mushikas. lie easily 
Sambhu [?| submitted to /Mexander. His capital was named 
Sindimana, identified with Sehwan, a city on 

the Indus. 

The last city which vMexander conquered in the Lower 
Indus Valley was Patala which as Diodorus 
Patala [XVII 104] says was remarkable for having 

a constitution like that of Sparta pn^viding 
for two hereditary kings. “ This region of the lower Indus Valley 
he constituted into a new Satrapy and placed 

Pinal Dcp.irrurc 

it under Pithon. 

With this ended the military conquests of Alexander in India 
during his stay in the country for nearly tw(j years from 326 B.C. 
to the autumn of the following year. In September 325 B.C. 
Alexander finally left the Indian soil. At Patala he made a 
division of his forces. One portion he sent by sea under Nearchus. 
A second portion was to pass through the Bolan Pass under the 
command of Craterus. The third division he led himself through 
the most difficult and waterless region of Makran deserts. 
He joined his comrades in Persia after enormous 
suffering. 


^ PHAI, p. 173. Also Patahjali I. 2. 3. 

2 Me Crindle — Invasion of Alexander, p. 296. 
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Alexander’s Indian campaign had certain effects on the history 
of India. By destroying the independence of many tribal states 
in the Punjab and Sind, Alexander paved the 
an'kr“ Chandrapupta to give to the north-west 

India a political unity; which it had lacked 
so far and then to link it up with the united Nanda I:impirc 
in the cast which he inherited after a successful revolution. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri truly remarks : ‘ If ITgrasena-Mahapadma 

[Mahapadma Nanda] was the predecessor of Chandragupla Maurya 
in the cast ; Alexander was the fore-runner of that empire in the 
north-west*.^ Alexandcr*s campaign resulted in the opening up 
of four distinct routes by land and sea, which brought India and 
the west into closer contact with each other, facilitating trade 
and cultural exchanges between them. 

Strabo [XT. 509] says that the Oxus (z\mu Daria] joined a link 
in an important chain along which Indian goods were carried to 
J birope by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. He cites Patro- 
eJes, who was an admiral in the service of Antiochus J, the son 
and successor of vSeleucus Nikator, that the route was a popular 
<Mie in the third century B.Ck LXddencc of the prosperity of 
(xntral Asia atul a brisk trade with India at this period is also 
furnished by the coins of Creek models minted in Babylon and 
found in several hoards in the N. W. India. ^ 

I'hc clearly dated records of Alexander’s Indian campaign 
left by his compani(Mis helped to build Indian chronology for 
sulxsecjuent political events on a definite basis. 

Besides, tw o other distant cultural effects of his campaign 
must also be noticed. 

1. One of Alexander’s motives of his world campaign w'as to 
spread Greek culture and civilisation in the conquered lands. For 
this purpose he planted many Greek colonics in Asia. One of 
these colonies was planted in Bactria. During the days of the weak 
successsors of As'oka, the Greek kings of Bactria emulated Alex- 
ander’s exploits by invading India and annexed considerable 


^ PHAI, p. 175. 

^ See CH.I. Vol. I, pp. 433-34. 
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territories in the Punjab and the North-western India. One of 
the important contributions to Indian culture which these Indo- 
Greek or Indo-Bactrian kings made was the improvement of the 
Indian coinage. The coins of the Indo-Greek rulers discovered 
in Taxila replaced the older Indian punch-marked and ill-shaped 
ones, and the subsequent coins of India were cast on well-shaped 
Greek models. 

2. During the reign of the great emperor Kanishka, Bactria 
was subject to Indian rule. He invited many Graeco-Bactrian 
sculptors to Gandhiira for making images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas which represent a blending oi the Greek and 
the Indian art in image-making. The rise of this new type of 
sculpture, known as the (Jandhara school of Art, is another 
distant effect of Alexander’s campaign in India and her border- 
lands. 



CHAPTER VI 


'j’hj: macr^'an acjr, 400-200 b.c. 

1. PoLTjicAL History 

In the Mauryan Age we are ushered into a new era in the 
history of the country. In this age the whole of India was 
j'x )litically united for the first time under one head and rule. She 
al'O claimed supremacy ov^er lands beyond the borders. She 
evolved a system of administration which for its 

Kcilcctiuns on elliciency and smooth-running claims admiration 
the history of the ^ , ‘ 

M.turyan Age. ^^1 e\ en modern writers, ohe rose not only to 
be a great political power in and outside India, 
but avenged hjr defeat at Hydaspes by defeating Greek armies 
on another battle-field. She became during this age the cultural 
ambassador of the world, sending out missionaries to spread 
India’s civilisation and religion to all parts of the globe. yXsoka’s 
messengers of Dhamma to foreign countries fulfilled their mission 
by carrying out actual measures of humanitarian service in the 
relief of sufferings of all humanity, i iis religious policy was broad- 
based on toleration and unix ersal brotherhood which did not recog- 
nise natural frontiers or grcographical boundaries. This is how 
Maurya India, through one of its greatest rulers, sought to build 
up n new world based on peace, brotherhood and cultural unity. 

Cl lANDR AGITATA MAURYA 

C. 322 — 298 B.C. 

The man who ushered this age in all its glory and splendour 

was (diandragupta Maurya. The parentage of this remarkable 

man is unfortunately still wrapped in mystery. His parentage 

hitherto accepted by many scholars including 

Uis Parentage Vincent Smith is based on the Brahmanic 

and barly Life 

literature which represents him to be an 
illegitimate scion of the royal Nanda dynasty and states 
that his dynastic name is derived from that of, his mother 
Alura, a woman of ‘lowly origin.’ But according to {Panini IV. 
I. 113 ; Siddh, Kaum. 1116) the metronymic form of the son of 
Alura ’ is Maurah and not, Mauryah 'which is the patronymic form 


no 
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for the son of Mura (IV. i. 151. and Srcidh Kauw. 1175).^ the 

Buddhist literature describes him to be a scion of the Moriya 
dynasty and a Kshatriya.^ A passage in the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya represents the Moriyas as a ruling 
Kshatriya clan of Pipphalivana.^ The Buddhist version appears 
to be more probable. 

From the accounts found in the Mudnirakshasa and the 
records of the (ireek writers, c. Plutarch and Justin,* and re- 
conciling them with the Buddhist acc('»unts of his parentage, we 
may reasonably construct a reliable account of his early life : 
PipphaliA'ana which was an independentr epublic had lost its 
independence and was included in the Nanda empire which com- 
prised the whole of Northern India as far as Kalinga in the south 
and the Beas in the west- All accounts agree that although a 
a powerful ruler of a vast and wealthy empire, Mahapadma Nanda 
was a very unpopular king on account of his extortions and anti- 
Brahmanical attitude. The ambitious young scion of the once 
independent clan of the Moriyas or Mauryas took the leadership 
of the wide discontent. Having thus incurred the displeasure of 
the imperial court, he fled to the Punjab which was outside the 
realm of the Nanda rule. Here he met Alexander and gathered 
experience of war on a large scale. This stage of his life is exactly 
similar to that of Sher Shah who, a similar exile from home, had 


gained the same experience, having resided as a guest in the camp 
of Babur while the battle of Panipat was fought. 

The political condition of the Punjab offered Chandragupta 
a great opportunity. As soon as Alexander left the Indian soil 
events moved unfavourably for the Cxreeks. The satrapal system 


of government introduced by Alexander after the 

Liberation of tiic „ . 1111 1 n a 1 1 y 

Punjab from the Persian model did not work well. Alexander s 
greatest Satrap Philip was murdered in 325 B.C. 
The cause of this murder according to Arrian 
^ Read for detailed study the learned article of Mr. C D. 
Chatter ji on Early Eife of Chandragupta Maurya from Jaina Sources^ 
B. C. Law Vol, I, pp. 590 — 610. 

2 Mahavarnsa [Ed., Geiger] p. 30. 

Divyavadana [Cowell and NeiPs Edition] p. 370. 

^ Dig. Nik. [Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta]. 

* Life of Alexander, LXII. 
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was ‘ jealousy of the Greeks and Macedonians.’^ But it majr 
also be attibuted to the discontent of the people with foreign 
rule.* Alexander instead of sending a new satrap in his place 
left the administration of the Satrapy to the King of Taxila. This 
was the first indication of the eventual relaxation of the Greek 
hold on the Indian cf)nc]uests. Then happened in 323 B.C. the 
unexpected event of Alexander’s death in Babylon which was 
immediately followed by a scramble for power among his generals. 
Two partition treaties dividing the empire among themselves 
were the result of the civil war. The first in Babylon in 32^ 
B, C. and the second in Triparadisus in 321 B. C. 

In the secontl j'^artition treaty ‘ no part of India to the 
east of the Indus ’ was included as part of the empire. The Greek 
governor c)f Sind, Pithon was now removed, and placed in charge 
of the province between the Indus and the Paropanisus. iLudenios 
w^as the solitary Circck agent lingering on in India, but had no 
official position in the empire and is ignored in the partitions.* 
This undoubtedly had to account for th isthat some lead r of 
outstanding genius took up thel eadership of the independence- 
loving peoples of the Punjab and drove the Greeks bcy< nd 
the Indus befoie 321 B.(\ w hen the second partition at Triparadisus 
took place. 1 his leader and author of the liberation w’as Chandra- 
gupta. Among the Circck writers Justin alone refers to this event. 
He says ; “ India, after the death of Alexander had shaken, as it 
veere, the yoke of scr\’itudc from its neck and put his governors 
to death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottus.’ ‘ 

After the liberation of the Punjab Chandragupta turned his 
attention to overthrow^ the Nandas from the imperial throne of 
Magadha. For this exciting episode in the life of Chandragupta 

our principal sources are the Indian literatures^ 
Overthrow of ^ . 

the Nanda King, which preserve the tradition of this great event. 

The Brahman, the Buddhist and Jain books> 
all refer to it and agree on the fundamental fact that Chandragupta 

^ Arrian VI. 27, 2. 

* Dr. R.K. Mookerji, Chandragupta Maurya and His Times, p.49.. 

* Ib. pp. 50-51. Cf. Diodorus. 

* Justin, XV. 4. Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrain, Me Crindle’s translation, p. 7. 
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ousted the Nandas from the imperial throne of Magadha and 
established his own dynasty on it. This tradition preserved 
in the earlier books has been presented in a more graphic 
manner and in detail by the skilfully constructed drama, the 
hludrarakshasa of Visiikhadatta, composed about tlie fifth or sixth 
century A. D. According to this drama his principal ally was 
Parvataka. The suggested identification of parvataka with Porus 
hy Dr. F. W. Thomas is illuminating.^ The reasons are obvious. 
Porus was the greatest power in the Punjab left as a trusted ally 
of Alexander and held territories which lay between the Upper 
1 ’unjab and the portions of the Nanda empire. It was necessary 
that he should be won over as an important ally in the confederacy 
of which Chandragupta was the head before he could invade the 
Magadha empire, 'fhe dramatist makes Chanakya, the minister 
of Chandragupta, contrive the death of Parvataka. But the deep 
offence which Porus gave to Eudemos, the representative of Greek 
interests still left in India, by this betrayal of his master’s trust in 
him makes a stronger presumption in favour of the Greek account 
that it was Eudemos and not Chanakya who contrived his murder. 
'1 he event took place in 3 17 B.C. long after the accession of Chand- 
ragupta to the throne of Magadha. It may be said in favour of 
Porus that he was a patriot and had never accepted foreign supre- 
macy with grace. Naturally, therefore, he easily joined the forces 
of (Chandragupta who had distinguished himself as a successful 
organiser of the forces of liberation from the foreign’ Yoke in 
the Upper Punjab and Sind. There is no doubt that the political 
intrigue of the highly intellectual Brahman diplomat Chanakya, 
the guide, philosopher and friend of (Cihandragupta, had much 
to do with the valuable alliance, or for the matter of that, with 
the conduct of the whole revolution. Tradition has it that the 
sensitive Brahman had a personal grudge against the reigning 
Nanda. The details of the matter are not quite cleat in the 
drama. But from independent evidences it is clear that many 
hard and bloody battles had to be fought before Chandragupta 
could destroy the Nandas and win the throne. We have already 

^ C.H.L, Vol. I. p. 471. 

F. 8 
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seen the military strength of the Nancla empire. A passage in 
the AJ//irrIa panha^ states that “ 100 Kotis of soldiers, 10,000 
elephants, i lac of horses and 5,000 chariots ” were killed in action 
and that Bhaddasala was the commander of Nanda’s army. The 
figures ( t the casualties, though given in exaggerated tcrn*s, un- 
dou])tedly point to a l>l(»ody battle. 

VC c may place the date of f diandragupta’s accession to the 
throne of Magadha and (he beginning of the Maurya .so\ creignty 

in 322 H.( . with reasonable certaint\. Let 
Date of accession • 1 i' 1 1 

to the thn ne US examtne this ejutstion ot date with the help 

of some available data : 

A few important dates of impeccable cerlaintN obtained from 
the (ireek source are \ery helpful. In 32s IbC'. Philip was 
murdered as a result of the revolt of the A.svayans against the 
Circek rule. In 323 B.(,. Alexander suddenly dietl. I he same 
year a scramble among his generals for share of his empire resulted 
in a partition of the same at Babylon, ddiis was followed by a 
second partition of the empire at 'I’riparadisus in 321 B.C'. In 
this partition treaty no mention was made of any Circek Satrapy 
east of the Indus, 'fhis shows that the Ci reeks w ere driven beyond 
the Indus and the whole of the Punjab and the (ds-lndus regions 
were absorl:»ed to a new Indian empire under ( handragupta by 
521 B.C. The events leading up to this e\entuaJity, namely, the 
liberation of the Punjab, the destruction of the Nandas, accession 
to the imperial throne of Magadha and the abiorption of the 
Punjab and the Indus region tt)ok place in the two years between 
523 B. C, when Alexander died, and the 321 B. C. when the 
second partition treaty at 'I riparidisus was concluded. |Thc 
preparation for the war of independence having started with 
the murder of Philip in 325 B C. even before Alexander left 
the Indian soil]. So the year 522 B. C. is the most probable 
date when Chandragupta ascended the throne of Magadha and 
followed it up by absorbing the liberated Punjab and the other 
Greek territories east of the Indus to his empire before the year 
521 B.C. ran out. 


^ Pali Text, p. 292. 
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The year 322 B.C. as the date of Chandra^upta's accession 
also finds corroboration from an examination of other evidences. 
An important Chinese record, known as the “ Dotted Record’*' 
kept in (Canton, is the only available chronology, from year to 
year of the great event of the Buddha’s parinirvana. The dots 
were started presumably from the year of Buddha’s death and were 
continued upto the year 489 A.D. when the total number of dots 
amounted to 975. If one year is allowed for the dots to be 
started, the year of Parinirvana according to it was I975 !- 1—489] 
487 B.G Nov’, according to the Pali records ‘ Asoka was 
consecrated 218 years after Parinibbana |Mahavamsa, Ciciger’s 
note]. According to the same authority ‘ four years elapsed 
after his accession when he consecrated himself at Pataliputra ’ 
I lb. IV. 22]. Therefore, Asoka’s accession took place in 273 B.C 
and his coronation in 269 B.C. 

Now, if we take the two dates of 322 B.(^ as the date of 
Cdinndragupta’s accession and 273 B.(A as that of As^)ka’s, as 
obtained from two independent sources discussed 
Puranic data. above, they also admirably fit in with the indi- 
genous Puranic records which give (^handragupta 
24 years and to his son Bindusara, a reign of 25 years, making 
Asoka’s accession in [322 — ^24-1-25] 273 B.C. 

Chandragupta’s military strength was soon tested. Seleukus 

Nikator, one of Alexander’s generals in the east, made himself 

supreme in Western and Central Asia after a protracted struggle 

with his rival, Antigonus, another general of 
Dclcat of Sdcu- j 1 13 1 

kus Nikator. Alexander (312 B.C.]. The eastern provinces 
of his realm touched the borders of India and 
desiring to emulate the exploits of Alexander, he invaded India 
in 305 B.C. Chandragupta met him in battle and gave him a crush- 
ing defeat. The exact spot where the battle was fought is not 
mentioned in Greek records. But the fact of the Greek defeat 
can be gathered from the records of Strabo who states in detail 
the terms of the humiliating treaty which Seleukus was obliged to 
sign. By this treaty, Seleukus had to cede to Chandragupta the 


^ J. Takakusu, JRAS, 1896, p. 436 ff. 
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territories of Arachosia [Kandahar], Paropanisadae [Kabul], 
Gedrosia [Baluchistaan] and Aria [Herat], (ihandragupta treated 
his vanquished enemy with courtesy and generosity. He 
presented him with five hundred elephants and cemented his 
friendship with the .Asiatic Cireek monarch by a marriage alliance 
if Appian is to he believed A 

Seleukus sent to the court of Chandragupta at Pataliputra an 
ambassador named Megasthenes. Megasthenes was a keen 
observer of things and j'xosscsscd an historical 
Mcg.isthcncs. mind. 'I'he records of his observations about 
the court, (he condition of he people of the 
country and the administration of the king arc a valuable primary 
source oi history f)f the Mauryan period. 

There are no clear anti direct contemporary records, cither 

Greek or indigenous, of his wars and conquests in India, after his 

accession to the imperial throne, except the one 
C.'onqucsi of tin- ^ , 

South :uk1 West, w ith the ( ireek king of Syria, Seleukus Nikator, 

already described. The fact that Asb>ka found 
himself at his accession master of the land as far south as Mysore 
show's that Southern India up to the borders of the Tamil countries 
had already been conquered and annexed to the Mauryan empire. 
Asoka’s inscriptions at Siddhapura, Brahnvagiri and Jatihga- 
Ramesvaia in the district of Mysore, the Govimath and the Pal- 
kigundu inscriptions in the Kopbul 'i'aluk, the Maski inscription 
in the Deccan in the NixamT dominion, and the Gooti inscription 
in the Karnal district tleclarc y\sx)ka\s sovereignty over almost the 
W’hole of the South except the southernmost Tamil countries of 
the Cholas, Pandyas, Satya-putras and Keralaputras who according 
to Rt)ck lidicts 11 and XllI lived beyond his frontiers. RE XIII 
further informs us that Asoka's first and only conquest was 
Kalihga. Therefore, the question arises that if Asoka did not 
conquer the South, who did it ? There is, of course, the possibi- 
lity that Bindusara might have done it. His title of Amitraghata 
[slayer of enemies] shows that he was not a pacifist like Asoka 
and that it might have been earned by him by some of his con- 


^ Cl.I. Vol. 1. p. 451. 
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quests. The Arya Manjusrl AI»/aka/pa, a Mahayana work of 
about the 8th or 9th century A. D., the celebrated Jaina author 
Hemachandra (1200 A. D.) and the Tibetan historian Taranatha 
(C. 1400 A. D.) state that Chanakya, the apostle of violence, out- 
lived Chandragupta and continued as a minister of Bindusara. 
According to Taranatha “Chanakya accomplished the destruction 
of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made Bindusara 
master of all the territory between the eastern and western seas.” 
This is all the evidence in favour of ascribing the conquest of the 
south and west to Bindusara, as some scholars have done. 

The testimony of Tfiranatha can easily be disposed of by more 
authentic documentary records. The Ciirnar Rock inscription of 
Rudradamana describes Saurastra, the territory on the ‘ Western 
Sea ’ as a province of (Tandragupta’s empire, and RE.Xlll tell 
us that Asoka himself conquered Kalihga, the territory on the 
‘ eastern sea,’ eight years after his consecration. So far as the 
South is concerned there is not the slightest reference anywhere 
that Bindusara even went to the South. Moreover, we have some- 
what discouraging evidence against Bindusara’s capacity as a con- 
queror. When his province of Taxila revolted he sent his son 
Asoka to quell the revolt, instead of going himself, as a military 
leader would delight to do. The Greek accounts reveal that one of 
his chief delights in life was “ figs and sweet wine” and discussion 
with ‘ philosophers.’ This shows that he was a man of somewhat 
easy and leisurely temperament and that it was enough if he was 
able to leave intact the vast empire he had inherited without making 
additional conquests. So if it is true that Bindusara did not 
conquer the South and that Ash)ka inherited it, the conclusion is 
irresistible that Chandragupta had conquered it. Moreover we 
get some literary and epigraphic references of Chandragupta’s 
connection with the South which we do not find about Bindusara. 

According to an early Jaina tradition recorded later in books^ 
and epigraphs, the Jaina Pontiff Bhadrabahu, in consequence of a 
severe famine in Bihar, led a migration of Jainas into the South. 
This is the beginning which later led to the great schism of the 

^ Brihat-Katha-Kosha by Harishena [C. 931 A.D.] 
Bhadrabahu-Charita by Ratnanand [C.1450 ; Rajvalikathe]. 
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Jain as into Digambara and Svetambara sects. According to the 
KajavaUkathe^ Chandragupta, the “king of Pataliputra/* abdicated 
the throne in favour of his son and followed Bhadrabahu as his 
disciple. He became his chief disciple, attended him at his death 
at Sravana [Sramana] Belgola where he lived on as an ascetic for 
some years till he died of starvation according to Jaina practice.^ 

That this tradition was believed to be true as early as 600 A.D. 
is proved by a southern epigraphic record of that year which 
associates Bhadrabahu with Chandragupta Muni. Two inscrip- 
tions of about 900 A. D. on the Kaveri near Seringapatam des- 
cribe the summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the foot- 
prints of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Mim'if'ati . A Sravana 
Bclagola inscription of 1 1 29 also has associated together Bhadra- 
bahu and Chandragupta. 

In addition to this srtiking epigraphic exidence there is a 
significant m{)numental evidence. A small hill at Sravana Bclagola^ 
is called Chandragiri, The local tradition is that the hill is so 
called because Chandragupta lived and performed his penance 
here. On the hill is a cave called Bhadrabahu and an ancient 
temple called (Tandragupta-Basti, because it was erected by 
Chandragupta. The facade of the temple contains 90 sculptured 
scenes illustrating the events of the lives of Bhadrabahu and 
(Chandragupta^. 

From an examination of the evidences discussed abox^e it 
reasonably follows that it was Chandragupta Maurya and not 
Bindusara who conquered the South. This is further strengthened 
by a passage of Plutarch w’hich states that “Androcottas (C^handra- 
gupta] overran and subdued the whole of India xvith an army of 
600,000”^. Of course, this and the traditional and epigraphic re- 
cords discussed above do not provide a direct evidence of (Chan- 
dragupta’s conquests of the South. But they arc the only ex idence 
veiled and indirect as they are, available for this historic extent 

* R. K. Mookerji, Sir William Meyer Lectures 1940-41. 

2 lb. p. 65. 
a Ib. p. 66. 

^ Lives, Ch. LXIL 
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and may be accepted in view of the historical back-i^round, and in 
the absence of any positive evidence against it. The historical 
back-ground is this: Chandragupta ascended the throne, as we have 
seen in 322 13 . C. and the war he fought and won against the Greek 
King, Seleukus Kikator, was in 305 B. ('. How did he occupy 
himself this long interval between 322 and 305 B. There is no 
doubt that he was an imperialist and expansionist. In the political 
condition of India in those days, especially after a great dynastic 
rc^'olution, and the conseejuent u|')heaval of the political statusquo, 
to stand still was to invite disaster and downfall, for a newly 
established imperial power. Naturally, therefore, Chaniiragupta 
Maurya would look forward to expand ami consolidate his power 
beyond the Vindhyas. He had both the strenth and inebnation 
for it. 'J’herefore, it seems more than j'^robable that the (ireek 
record that he overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 600,000; a d'amil reference to the Maury an war in the 
South;’ the Jaina tradition and the epigraphic records of Cihandra- 
gupta’s long and intimate association with a portion of his 
southern territory all these are based on fact, and in his wars 
and conquests must be included the war and comjuest of 
the South. 

'Fhere is just one other ejuestion to be examined. Tt may be 
that Chandragupta Maurya had not to cr>nquer the South but 
found it a part of the empire he got as the successor of the Nandas. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri j-)oints out that ‘ the existence on the Godavari 
of a city called Nau-Nanda Dehra suggests that the Nanda domi- 
nions embraced a considerable portion ot the Deccan.’’^ We also 
know that the ancient 'famil literature mentions the Nindas and 
speaks of their fabulous wealth. In some Mysore inscriptions 
the Nanda rule is stated to have extended upto the province of 
Kuntala in the North of Mysore |Rice, Mysore and Coorg in Ins- 
criptions, p. 3J. All these may point to the conquest of the South 
as far as Mysore by the Nandas. But does it preclude the idea 

^ S. K. Aiyangar — Beginning of S(^uth Indian History pp. 69, 
Hi, 103. 

2 PHAI, p. 156. 
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that, even if the first Kanda, a powerful sovereign, had conquered 
the South, it had not fallen off from the Afagadha empire and that 
Chandragupta had to conquer it again ? The Kharavela Inscrip- 
tion speaks of the conquest of Kalihga by the Nanda King. Yet 
we know for certain that Kalihga had broken off from the Nanda 
rule and that AA)ka had to conquer it anew. (Considering the 
unpopularity of the Nandas on account of their extortions it is 
more than probable that the Nanda sovereignty of the South was 
a short-lived one. 

'J he ceded territories by the (ireek king pushed the northern 
and northwestern frontiers of Chandragupta fs empire to the 
llindukiish and the borders of modern Persia respectively. In 
the South, it extended far beyond the Narbada 


Extent of (-hail- and the Vindhya hills deep into the Peninsula 

(liiwuiita’s Ihn- ret n 4 / 1 mm 1 1 » 

as far South as Mysore (s///)!wj. Ihus the whole 

of India except Kashnira and Kalinga and the 

whole of modern Afghanistan and Baluchistfin were in.luded 

in his vast empire. 

According to a jaini traditional work' which has alsia been 
supported by two inscriptions of about 900 A.D.,- (Clhandragupta 
who was a Jaina abdicated his throne to go to 
His death. die Soiifh. 'There he died about 298 B.(C. after 


a reign of 2.| years. 


(Chancirag,upta was a soldier, a statesman and an administrator 
of the highest rank. 'The details ol his administration will lie 


treated later under the head of Mauryan Organ!- 

An Esnnrate of sation of state. As a soldier, he had given ample 
Chandr.igupta. , . . . . . , ^ 

proof of his ability by defeating the (Creek armies 

under Selcukus. I lis statesmanship is proved by his vision which 

he afterwards realised by uniting a vast number of warring states 

under one political system and giving India, for the first time, a 

real political unity. yXlthough by the law of the land he was 

an autocratic head of the state, he was no tyrannical despot and 

never misused the vast power he exercised. Dr. Vincent Smith's 


^ I. A. 1892, 157. 
2 PHAl., p. 197. 
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remarks, inspired by Justin’s records, that he was a stern despot, 
ruling his kigdom with ‘ untempered autocracy ’ and ‘ oppressing 
the people with servitude ’ are exaggerated and cannot be accepted 
as sober truth. Those remarks may refer to the severity of 
C^handragupta’s criminal code and to certain high exactions, 
d’he unsettled conditions of the time, his constant wars and the 
establishment of an cfheient system ot (jovernment needed, 
however, both severity and money. 

But that he was no despot like Darius ot Persia, that his policy 
was to consolidate the strength of Aryavarta and not to create 
an autocraev after tiie Persian model, that the republican form of 
f Government which obtained among many of the vVryan tribes 
was not suppressed nor the traditional rights of the village 
communities or their power of local self-government ignored 
in spite of establishing a highly organised bureaucratic Clovern- 
ment, and that he behaved like a constitutional monarch bound 
by the common law of Aryavarta, is elocjuently testified to by 
the great historian Havell. 7hat he had the good of his 
subjects at heart is evident from a highly elficient system of admi- 
nistration which effectively maintained internal peace, from his 
personal attendance to the details of business of state, his 
regularity to hold the court to a<lminister justice in which work 
he sometimes ‘ sat all day, not suffering himself to l)e interrupted, 
even though the time arrived for attending to person,’* the 
attention he gave to hospitals, sanitation, famine and poor relief 
and countless other works of public benefit and public utility 
ills subjects found perfect liberty in law and religion. There 
is no menti(m of religious persecution of CGhandragupta in the 
books of rival faiths. His marriage with a foreign princess was 
a daring innovation in Hindu society and is another convincing 
proof of the greatness and liberality of his mind. 

BINDUSARA 298—273 B.C. 

Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara in 298 B.C. 
Bindusara’s title Amitraghata [Slayer of Foes] suggests that he was 

^ Megasthenes’ Indika, Frag. XXVIl. 

* Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Shamasastri’s translation p. 43. 
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not a pacific ruler. It is probable that he had to fight many 
battles to keep the vast empire he inherited intact. 

He kept up friendly relations with the Greek powers of Asia. 
The King of Syria Antiochus I sent to bis couit an ambassador 
named Dcimachus. The Ptolemy King of Egypt 
Foreign Relations also sent an envoy Dionysius. Bindusara is said 
to have asked Antiochus to send to his court 
sweet wine, figs and a sophist [Philosopher]. The Circek monarch 
of Syria sent him sweet wine and figs but not the philosopher 
with the message that the law of the land forbade purchase of a 
sophist. 

The Province of Taxila revolted during Bindiisara’s reign 
on account of the highhandedness and wicked rule of his ollicers. 
Bindusara sent As^)ka to put down the rebellion and establish 
peace in which task he succeeded so well that 
Revolt of '];ixii;i. he was appointed Viceroy of that place to rule 
over his north-western Provinces. From there 
he was later transferred to the viceroyalty of Ihjain. 

ASOKA 273 — 236 B.(.. 

As\)ka was Viceroy of L^jjain when his father died. According 

to the (Ceylonese traditions his coronation did not take place until 

four years after his father’s death, and that during this interlude 

there had lK*en a long and bitter fratricidal war 
Early years ot' , , ■ , , • 1 i 1 i i 

Asoka. <>1^ succession in which his elder brother and 

rival claimant Susima was defeated and killed. 
The Buddhist records of ('ey Ion state that Ashika massacred 
his ninety nine brothers to possess the throne, and spared only 
one, the youngest namely Tishya. 'I'his story is refuted by his 
inscription [RF.. V.]’ which speaks not only of one brother, but 
of several brothers, sisters and other relations living in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign in Pataliputra and in other towns of his 

^ According to Dr. Raychaudhuri the fifth RE. refers only to 
the female establishments of Asoka’s brothers ; it proves 
nothing, regarding the authenticity or untrustworthincss of the 
Ceylonese accounts. PHAI, p. 204. 
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empire. Although Anoka’s inscriptions primarily speak of the 
Dhamma and of his life and career after he became a Buddhist, yet 
it is possible to glean from them some other facts of his earlier life, 
both in his private and public career. 

Asoka had his avarodhana or close female apartments [lb.] 
How many queens he had we do not know, but that he had at 
least two is clear from the Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad pillar 
which speaks of his ‘ second Queen ’ Kdru Vdk'i and of her son 
‘ Ttvarad From his epigraphic records we also gather that he had 
at least four sons, each of whom was in charge of tour Vicen^yal- 
ties of Takshasilil [TaxilaJ, Ujjeni, Suvarnagiri and 'losali. 
The RE. VI clearly specifics how Asoka spent his leisure 
h(3urs when he had no business of state to dispose of. lie 
spent the time in banqueting in the dining hall, or in the harem 
chatting in the inner chamber, or riding, or inspecting the studs, 
or walking in the pleasure gardens. Before he became a Buddhist 
and stopped animal slaughter and taking of.animal food, he was 
very fond of the chase and of taking the peacock’s flesh. 'I’hat the 
people f)f the Middle Country to which Asoka belonged preferred 
the pea-fowl is stated by Buddhaghosha in his commentary of the 
Samyutta Nikaya.’ 'Fhe RE. VllI suggests that he gave up V'ihara- 
ydirds in which the pleasures of the chase were the principal diver- 
sion and replaced them by Dhat?jma-ydtrds^ i.e., tours for Dharma 
or holy pilgrimages. The RE. 1. informs us that unlike previous 
kings Ashjka discouraged the kind oi Samdjas held by his predeces- 
sors. One mode of public entertainment held by kings of that 
time was the celebration of the Saniaja. 'Fhe Samaja was of two 
kinds. In one the people were treated to dainty dishes in which 
meat played the most important part. In the other, they were 
treated to dancing, music, wrestling and other performances. 
Asoka condemned such Samajas and substituted them by arranging 
for exhibitions of heavenly scenes [RPL. IV]. 

Eight years after his coronation Asoka conquered Kalihga, 
'rhe Kalinga War ^ country on the Bay of Bengal which lying 
261 13. C. between the Vaitarani and Languliya rivers 


^ D. R. Bhandarkar — Asoka, p. 16. 
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was a sort of wedge in the eastern possessions of his empire from 
Bengal to the Krishna and Godavari. 

That was the only conquest Asoka made after he became king. 
The horrors and the miseries of this war he vividly describes in his 
inscription [RE. XIII] which states that as many as 100,000 were 
slain and 1 50,000 were carried away as captives. Surely this appal- 
ling carnage made such a deep impression on his mind that from 
that moment he sheathed his sword and took up the Wheel of Law. 
The conquered country was constituted into a Viceroyalty under 
one of his sons stationed at Tosali, probably modern Dhauli, in 
Puri district. “ 'Phe conquest of Kalihga was a great landmark 
in the history of Magadha. It marks the close of that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which was ushered in by Bimbisira’s 
annexation of Ahga. It opens a new era of peace, of social pro- 
gress, of religious propaganda and at the same time of poltical 
stagnation and perhaps of military inetliciency during which the 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want of 
exercise. The era of military conquest or Digvijaya was over, the 
era of spiritual ccmquest or Dhammavijaya was about to begin.”' 

Asoka’s records on rocks and pillars as well as the hnd spots of 
those inscripti(jns provide the internal and external evidence of 
the extent ot his empire. One cojiy of his Fourteen Rock Edicts 
i‘[;ig{ijpbic evi- on the southern confines of his dominions namely 
Asoka’s Yen.agudi in the Karnal District of^the Madras 
Ij-mptrc. Presidency and two sets of his Fourteen Rock 

Iklicts found at Dhauli in Puri district and at Jaugada in the 
(ianjam tiistrict indicate the extent of his south and south eastern 
dominions, d he discovery in 1903 by Mr. Lewis Rice of three 
copies of Minor Rock Edicts in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore 
pro^es that northern Mysore was included in his southern 
dominions. That northern, north-eastern and north-western do- 
minions included Nepal, Tehri-Garhwal, the Punjab, and the 
whole of the North-Western Frontier Province is proved by the 
discovery of his Pillar Edict at Lumbini and the Rock Edicts at 
Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. A copy of the Fourteen 


^ PHAI, pp. 207-8. 
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Rock Edicts found at Junagadh in Kathiawar, and another copy 
at Sopara in the Thana District about thirty miles north of Bombay 
indicate the western limit of his empire which touched the Arabian 
Sea. 

Rock Edict XIII mentions the outline of the Frontier Pnndnccs 
of his empire. They are the Yonas, Kambojas, (iandhiiras. Rash- 
trikas, Bhojas, Pitinikas, vXndhras, Niibhas, Nilbhapamtis, and 
Parinidas. The territory inhabited by the Yonas or Yavanas, 
Kambojas and Gandharas refer to his north-west frontiers and is 
bleated by Dr. Bhandarkar between the ('ophen and the Indus 
rivers.^ The Mahavaiiisa calls the chief city of the V'ona territory 
Alasanda which (ieiger identilics with the town of Alexandria 
near Kabul.- 

The territory of the Cbandharas included also the Iran-lndus 
region, the capital of which was Pushkalavati, identiheJ by Coo- 
maraswamy with the site known as Bala Hisar at the Junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers^. 71te Bhojas appirently dwelt in 
Beiar and the Konkan and the Rashtrikas in Miharashtra.^ 

The Bhojas according to Dr. Bhandarkar, lived in the Thana 
and Kolaba districts of the Bombay Presidency.’'" Pitinikas were 
probably the people living in Pratisthuna [PaithanJ at the mouth 
of the Godavari. The Nabhapanitis of Nfibhaka must be looked 
for, states Dr. Bhandarkar, somewhere between the north-west 
Frontier Province and the western coast"'. But Dr. Biihler suggests 
that the Nabhaka of Asoka’s edict is Nabhikapura which according 
to the Brahma-Vaivarta Purana is in the LIttarakuru or some trans- 
Himalayan region. Dr. Bhandarkar seems to refute this identifi- 
cation.'^ 

^ A'^oka, p. 30. 

2 PFIAI, p. 2 c 8 ; GiegcFs, Mahavaiiisa p. 194. 

^ PHAI, p. 208. 

^ Ib. p. 213. 

^ A^oka, p. 35. 

^ Ib. p. 33. 

’ lb. 
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Yhe country of the Andhras and Andhradesa is the region 
between the Krishna and the Ciodavari Districts. With regard to 
Tariiiulas' there is a controversy. Sf)me scholars read it ‘Palida’ 
I Vide, Shahbaxgarhi and Kalsi copies of R.F. XIV] and identify 
it with Pulinda mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana [VIl. i8]. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, for instance, accepting this view, places Pulin- 
das somewhere in the Vindhyan region and their capital not far 
from Bhilsa possibly identical with Rupanath, the find-spot of one 
recension of Minor Rock IklictJ But Dr. Bhandarkar accepts 
the reading of the (iirnar copy and reads the word as Pariiiidas 
and by clever reasoning places them in the country occupied 
by the Biirendras, i.e., north and east parts of modern 
Bengal. 

Kashmir which is also a frontier province is not mentioned 
by name in his inscriptions. Perhaps it was con..|uered by Asoka 
when he was Viceroy of 'faxila and w'as included in that viceroyalty, 
for Rajatarangini, the only source hitherto knowm for this fact does 
not mention the name of Chandragupta, but clearly mentions that 
of Asoka as a reigning monarch of Kashmir'-. The Kalsi Rock 
inscription, the I.umbini Pillar Edict and the monuments of Tali ta- 
patan provide epigraphic evidences of yXsoka’s dominion in 
Kumaun and Nepal. Besides a number of vassal tribes in the 
extreme south, south-east as w^ell as a number of Atavi or forest 
districts'* completed the picture of Asokafs empire. 

This big empire of Asoka wdiich surpassed in extent any other 
Indian empire that followed was parcelled out into four great 
viceroyalties, each under a Kumara or a royal prince. The vice- 
royalty of Taxila ruled the northern region of his 

1 he l our empire, that of Tosali, the southern. The 
\ tcc royalties : 

viceroyalty of Ujjain ruled his w^estern province 
and Pataliputra which was also the imperial capital took care of the 
eastern region or the home province. 

* PHAI, p. 212 ; also Corpus of Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. I, p. 48. 

2 Rajatarangini, translated by R. S. Pandit, p. 20. 

' ^ P robably of Mid India. 
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Rock Kilict Xlll gives us an idea of the relations that Asoka 
bad with the neighbouring foreign powers in and outside India. 

'Iherc were four independent Tamil states 
Foreign KeJations in the I'ar-South with which As^)ka kept friendly 
relations and where his missionaries entered 
to preach the doctrines t)t Buddhism. 'These states were Chola/ 
Panel} a, Satyaputra*^ and Keralaputra.^ 'The foreign sovereigns 
mentioned in the edict are the (ireek rulers of Syria, I'lgypt, Mace- 
donia and Epirus with dates of the periorl of reign of each. 'Phus 
the edict supplies a valuable chronological e\ idence of the history 
of the reign ot As^)ka who was a contemporary of those rulers. 
Tike his predecessors. As^)ka maintained friendly relations with all 
of them, lie sent Buddhist missionaries to these states and 
established many philanthropic institutions in their dominions. 
That the island kingdom of Ceylon and that of Suvarnabhumi 
[Burma] were also friendly to him is proved by the fact that he 
sent missionaries to both places. 'The (^‘ylonesc mission was 
headed by prince Mahcndra. The names of the Buddhist missiona- 
ries sent to the independent states of India can be gathered from 
the CTylonese Chronicles. 

ASOKA AND BUDDHISM 

Asoka is famous in history as a great Buddhist ruler and a 
patron of Buddhism. He devoted his time, energy and the 
resources of the state to the spread of Buddhism in and outside 
India. Buddhism laid stress on practical piety — gf)od and moral 
actions and pure conduct. By precept and example, by adminis- 
trative measures, moral edicts and through missionary activities 
financed by state, As^)ka succeeded in making Buddhism the most 
popular religion in India and spreading it abroad. He succeeded 
in inculcating the instructions in the Laws of Piety in his subjects 
and thereby elevating their moral and spiritual life. 

^ Trichinapalli and Tanjore districts. 

" With Madura as capital. 

^ Kahehipura. 

^ Chera. 
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His life was one of dedication in the service of Buddhism. Me 
gave up bunting and the taking of animal food. By a royal edict, 
be forbade the slaughter of animals for the royal kitchen (RE. I]. 

Rock Iklict VIII informs us that he stoppL^cl 
pics. ' Vibera-Yatras or pleasure trips for chase and other 

spruts in which former kings frequently indulged 
and replaced them by Dhamma- Yatras or religious tours. There 
are epigraphic cviderccs of his pilgrimages to Bodh-Ciaya’ in the 
tenth and I.uml)ini and Nigliva in the twentieth year of his reign. ^ 
Asoka rernainecl a lav disciple for two years and a half and then 
probably joined the Monastic Order assuming the monastic garb 
and rule of life.'* bAcn though he did not abdicate, he carried 
the business of the state with the 7.cal and spirit of a Buddhist 
monk. 

A^oka gave the widest publicity to the ethics of Buddhism as 
far as it Jay in bis power under the conditions of the time. He 

engraved a series (T edicts on rocks and pillars 
Royal bdicts on ' , , . . ... 

Buddhism, throughout his vast empire. Ihe chiet purpose 

of these edicts was instructions in the ethics ot 
Buddhist religion, i.c., instructions on the mode of life according 
to the ethics of Ikiddhism. For instance, the Minor Rock Edict 
11 lays stress on obedience to father and mother, respect for living 
creatures, truthful speech, reverence of the pupil to the preceptor. 
RE. XllI in addition to what is contained in RE. II lays stress on 
proper behavicnir and steadfast devotion to friends, acquaintances, 
companions, relatives and to servants and slaves. Rock 
IMict VII lays stress on self-restraint, purity of heart 
and knowledge. 


1 R.E. Vlll. 

2 Rummindei and Nigliva Pillar Inscriptions. 

The two Minor Rock Edicts^ the Brahmagiri Inscription and 
the Bhabru Inscription suggest the probability of his entering the 
San'igha as a full monk after two and a half years of his conversion. 
Long afterwards the Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing saw a statue of 
A^oka in the garb of a monk. But it is certain that he never abdi- 
cated his throne but carried on the business of State until his death 
even though he may have donned the monk’s garment. 
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Anoka’s administrative measures in the cause of the Law of 
Piety or Dhamma were many. Respect for animal life was taught 
.... and enforced bv several royal edicts. He first 

Measures for prohibited slaughter of animal life for the royal 
Dhaima. kitchen, for Samajas or congregational dinners 

provided by the state |RE,L]. By PH.V. he greatly restricted 
the slaughter of animals by the public. He made equally good 
healing arrangements for men and beasts. Medical herbs for 
n:en and beasts, wherever lacking, were imported or planted 
[RL, IL], He inforn^.s us that he planted banyan trees and 
inango groves tor both shade and enjoyment for men and l^casts 
|lb.] Pit. \'n states : l^rocl.nnation (d Dhamm.i will I proclaim. 
Instructions on Dliamma will 1 instruct. Men liarkcning ihercto 
will contorm (to it), will he uplifted aiul will gioW' with the 
growth of Dhamma. ’ 

lie not only practised cliariry on a laige scale but encouraged 
the members of the royal houseliold and the pnl^lic to practise 
it according to established rules of Buddhist ethics. In tact the 
entire Monastic Order was maintained by state and pul -lie charity 
(»r hhiksha from which perhaps the rvionks derived their 
name of Bhikshu, i illar Edict \dl informs us that he 
employed a class ot superior (>thccrs called Mukhyas for the 
dislrihulion of ebaritr both <jn his (.wn acc<iunt and that of queen 
and the princes. The Queens p.dict on the Allaliabad Pillar 
refers to such charity of his second queen Karu Val;I whose gifts 
included mango-gardens, pleasure-groves, alms-houses and other 
things. 1 he object ot these chantal)lc gilts ‘ mango-orchards,’ 
well at convenient distances on high roads, ‘ watering-shades,’ 
etc., were practical expressions of the spirit of Dhamma. As'oka 
states in his Pillar Edict VII, ‘‘1 ha^e done this with this intent; 
namely, that they [mankind] ir.ay practise such practices of 
Dhamma.” 

As a corollary to his religious edicts was the appointment of 
Appointment of Mahamatras. RE. V. informs us that 

Dhamma in the thirteenth year of his consecration, he em- 
Mahamatras , , , 

ployed Dhamma Alahamatras “ for the establish- 
ment of Dhamma, promotion of Dhamma and for the welfare 
F. 9 


Dhamma 

Mahamatras 
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and happiness of those devoted to Dhamma.” Dr. Vincent 
Smith renders the term Dhamma Mahamatras as ‘Censors of Law 
of Piety/ The name censor does not sound very happy and did 
not in in with their functions which were not so much as spying 
and reporting breaches of moral or religious laws as Dr. Smith 
seems to suggest by his rendering, as teaching and guiding 
and otherwise helping men to practise the Law of Piety enjoined 
by the edicts. 1 hey v ere entirely a new set of officers employed 
by Asoka for the first time for the promotion of Buddhism. 

J he Buddhist tradition, as recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
states that a Buddhist samgha was convened in the city of Patali- 
putra under the presidency of the learned monk Moggaliputta 

Tissa, eighteen years after Asoka's coronation 

T he Gencnil 2^6 years after the death of the Buddha. 

Council ;it Fata- ^ 

liputra anti edicts 'I hc authenticity of the council should not be 
on^Sch sni, r 25 1 as has been done by some scholars. 

In the Bhabru bkiict, we find that he sent a mes- 
sage to the saiiigha of the Bhikshus in which he styles himself 
as Magadha [King of Magadha] addressing the Bhikshus. Dr. 
Bhandarkar rightly suggests that because many of the assembled 
Bhikslms did not belong u* his empire, it was thought necessary 
for Asfi)ka to introduce himself to them as king of 
Magadlia. ‘ 

The inscription contains : The Priyadarsin of Magadha, 

having saluted the sanigha, wishes them good health and comfort- 
able movement/’ '1 hose words were undoubtedly greetings of 
wclonic wishing health and Inxlily comforts during their stay 
as his guests. 'Ihen follow these lines “You know, Reverend 
Sirs, how great are mv respect and kindliness towards Buddha, 
Dhamma and Saiiigha. Whatever, Reverend Sirs, has been said 
by the Blessed Buddha — all that has been well said. But Reverend 
Sirs, if I may point out (anything) in order that Sublime Dhamma 
may thus endure long, I deem it proper to speak out. Reverend 
Sirs, these are the texts of Dhamma.” He names them and almost 
everyone of these has been identified to have belonged to the 


^ Asoka, p. 102. 
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Buddhist Canonical texts, the Sutta-Pitaka and Vinaya Pitaka. 
Then he continues : I'bese fexfs of the Dhamma, Reverend Sirs, 
1 desire the majority of Monks and Nans to constantly listen to and 
meditate upon?- The italicised words [italics arc mine] suggest 
that there was a schism due to false teaching of certain monks 
and nuns and that he [Asoka] was anxious that the sublime Dhamma 
may endure and that the monks and the nuns by majority should 
accept the true facts of the Dhamma. 

Asoka’s Minor Pillar Edicts at Sarnath, Kus^imbi and Sancht 
contained orders to his Mahamatras to punish schism in the Bud- 
dhist Satiigha or Church and were probably issued after the deli- 
beration of the Buddhist Saiiigha at Pataliputra. 

Asoka’s activities for the dissemination of the Dhamma were 
not confined to the empire but were extended to independent 
states in India and to foreign countries. He sent 
Foreign Buddhist Buddhist missionaries to the Tamil states of the 
Missions South, Oylon, Burma, the Greek kingdoms of 

Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus. 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the mission to Ceylon was 
headed by Mahendra and Samghamitra. Mahendra was a son of 
AsH)ka and Samghamitra his daughter. The island king Tissa 
welcomed the mission which was crowned with complete success. 
But the same cannot be said about the mission to Suvarna Bhumi 
{Lower Burma], for wc know that the people there follow the 
Mahayana Buddhism patronised by Kanishka which is different 
from Asoka’s Buddhism, namely llinayana.^ 


1 Bhabru RE. [Bhandarkar's rendering]. On this edict 
Asoka recommends to the monks and nuns of the sanigha the fol- 
lowing seven selected passages for the purpose : i. Vinaya-samu- 
kasa Sutta. 2. Aliya Vamsasa, 3. Anagata bhayas. 4. Muni-gatha 
5. Moneya Sutta, 6. Upatisa-pasin and 7. Rahulavada. All 
these passages except Nos. i and 6 have been satisfactorily 
identified to have belonged to the texts of the Tripitaka. 

* For difference between the two schools, see supra, p. 5 9. 
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Although A^oka was an ardent Buddhist and devoted himself 
sincerely to the propagation of the Buddhist faith, he showed 
wonderful toleration to all other religious sccts^ 
His Toleration. In R.E. XII. Asoka declared that he honours 
[men of] all sects, etc.’" He further states in the 
same that ‘^thcrc should not be honour to (me’s own sect (^r con- 
demnation to another sect . . , .On the contrary other’s sects 
should be honoured on this and that occasion. By so doing, one 
promotes one’s own sect and benefits another’s sect.” Wonderful 
words these, an object lesson for many a communalist fanatic of 
the present day India ! Another ggeat emperor of India, Ak])ar, 
followed in the footsteps of As^)ka and Iwought the two great 
religious communities of India, 1 1 indus and Muhammadans nearer 
each other and we had in those days none of the ugh' communal 
or sectarian riots which now bring sorrow and shame to the fair 
name oi India and the Indian nation. That y\soka was sincere 
in his proclamations is proved by the fact that he constructed and 
dedicated for the use oi an ascetic sect called Ajivika several caves 
in the Baral.ar Hills near Gaya.’ The Ajivika sect was a 
Brahma ni cal Order. 

ASOKA’S INSCRIPd’IONS 

The inscriptions of Asoka arc an important and very reliable 
source of the history of his reign. Although these inscriptions 
were primarily meant to be ethical and religious, it is possible to 
gather from the facts of historical e\ents of his reign in a satis- 
iactory manner. In those days there was no printing }')ress at the 
disposal of the Governments to issue the bulletins or orders as 
they are done now-a-days. Asoka, therefore, inscribed his edicts 
or proclamations on rocks, stone-pillars or in caves. These ins- 
criptions may, therefore, be principally divided into three classes : 

L Rock Inscriptions. 

II. Pillar Inscriptions, and 

III. C ave Inscriptions. 

^ Para bar Hill Cave Inscriptions. 
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1 . Rofk TLdicts. 

Rock Edicts are fourteen in number and have been found in 

eight did'crent places. These places are fi] Shahbazgarhl in the 

Peshawar district, [2] Manschra in the Hazara 
Fourteen Rock t • • 1 -..t 1 . . • ia 

pdicts. district [both in the North West Frontier Pro- 

vinces], [3] Kalsi, a village in the Debra Dun 

district, Enitcd Pro\ inccs, [4] (iirnar Hill near the city of 

Junagatjh in Kathiawar, I5] Dhauli, a village about seven 

miles S(juth of Bhmanesvara in the Puri district, Orissa. In this 

edict, the place is mentioned as 'Fosali, the scat of the southern 

Viccioyalty. (6| Jaugada about eighteen miles north west of the 

town t)f Ciahjam; \j\ ^'erragudi, about eight miles north west 

fron’i Gooti in the Karnal district in the Madras Presidency, [8] 

Sc)priia in the 1 hana district to the north of Bombay, where only 

a fragment of pAlict VI 11 has been found. 

Rock Edicts K], Xll and XIII are omitted on the Dhauli and 

Jaugada rocks. In their places are two separate edicts proclaiming 

the principles on w^hich the administration of 
Separate Kalinga . , , . 1 • 1 1 

the newly conc|iicred province and its border 

tribes should be conducted. These two edicts 

are known as Kaliiiga Iwlicts, for both Dhauli and Jaugada were 

in the newly conejuered province of Kaliuga. They also contain 

insticcticns to the Viceroys of Ujjain and Taxila to apply in their 

respective administrative areas the principles of the edicts. 

Minor rock inscriptions of Asoka have been found in [i] 
Rupanath, an out-ol-thc-way place of pilgrimage in the Jubbulpore 
^ ^ district, C. P., fourteen miles west of Slcem- 
lidicts. anabad railway station on the line from Jubbul- 
pore to Katni ; [2] Sahasram, in the Shahabad 

District, Bihar, a railway station on the Grand Chord Line, 
E. I. R. The edict is found in an artificial cave in the Chandan 
Pir Hill about two miles to the cast of the town. [3J Bairat in 
Jaipur State, Rajputana ; [4] Maski, a village in the Raichur 
district of the Nizam’s dominions, about forty-six miles south- 
west of Raichur. The Maski inscription has an importance of 
its own, as it is the only record that actually names A^oka as its 
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author. It starts with the word Devanampiyasa Asokasa, instead 
of Devdnampiya Piyadastn or simply Devanampiya as in the rest of 
his edicts. Three southern versions of the above edicts with a 
svipplementary edict added to each have been discovered by Mr^ 
Lewis Rice in 1892 in the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State. 
The find-spots which are close to one another are [5] Siddhapura^ 
[6] Brahmagiri and [7] Jatinga-Rame^vara. 

11 Pillar Edic/s. 

The proclamation of A^oka commonly known as Seven Pillar 
Edicts have been inscribed on six Pillars, all in Northern India^ 
[i] The most well-knowm of these is the Delhi-Topra Pillar. It 
was in Topra a village in the district of 

Khizrabad which was about 180 miles from 

Delhi. King Firoz Shah of Delhi brought it to 
Delhi. This pillar contains all the seven edicts, the rest bear 
only six. (2] The Delhi-Meerut Pillar was originally in Meerut 
and was removed to Delhi by the same Sultan. [3] The third 
one is now in Allahabad. It was originally in Kausambi and 

was brought to Allahabad by Akbarb This Allahabad-Kosam 

pillar contains also two minor edicts of A^oka, the Kausambi 
Edict and the Queen’s Edict. Also Samudra Gupta and Jahnagir 
used this pillar for their own inscriptions. The third and the 
fourth edicts of A^oka have been hopelessly destroyed by the 
inscription of Jahangir, [4] The Lauriya Araraja Pillar and [5] 
Lauriya- Nandangarh Pillar and [6] the Rampurwa Pillar are 
close to one another in the Champaran District of 
Bihar. 

The proclamations of Asoka commonly known as Minor 
Pillar Edicts are found on the [i] the Allahabad Pillar and on the 
pillars set up at Sahchl [Bhopal State], Sarnath 
[Banaras] and Rummindei and Nigllva [Nepal 
Tarai]. Of the edicts of these series, [i] the 
Queen’s Edict is found only on the Allahabad Pillar, [2] the: 


See the author’s book ‘ Early History of Kausambi, p. 107 
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€dict on Schism is found on Allahabad, Sanchi and Saranath 
Pillars, [j] The inscriptions on Rummindei and Nigliva Pillars 
are commemorative and votive edicts. 

Ill Cave Inscriptions. 

There are four caves on the Barabar hill, about nineteen miles 
[by road] north of Gaya. On the walls of the three of these caves 
are found the inscriptions of A^oka informing us that he dedicated 
these caves to the Ajivikas. 

The language used in these inscriptions is Prakrit and the 
script Brahmi. Only in two inscriptions, i.e., at Manschrfi, and 
Shahbazgarhi the script is Khamshthl, a name given by BCihler to 
those North-western cursive characters running 

Langu^peand 

to the left as in l^rdu, Persian 
and other Semitic languages. 

After an eventful reign of forty-one years, the Great Asoka 
died in 232 B.C. and with him ended the greatness of Mauryan 
rule. His successors were weaklings and could not maintain 
the great empire which fell to encroachments from within and 
without, an account of which will be given in the next chapter. 


INDIAN SOCIETY IN ASOKA’S TIME 

A picture of the society in Anoka's time we get from his ins- 
criptions and from Greek and indigenous literatures of the fourth 
to second century B.C. Castes existed then as now, but it was in a 
more or less fluid state allowing inter-caste marriages which was 
known as anuloma and pratiloma marriages. When a male of a 
higher caste, say Brahman, married a female of a lower caste, say 
a Kshatriya or a Vai^ya, the marriage was called amlon/a, and 
when a male of a lower caste married a female of a higher caste, 
it was pratiloma marriage. There were different sects and reli- 
gious communities who followed Brahmanic, Buddhist and 
Jaina faiths. There were ascetic sects, e.g.^ Sadhus, Sramanas 
and Ajivikas. A^oka followed a tolerant policy honouring all 
sects and religions and bestowing his charities to all. People of 
different sects and communities lived in peace, unity and amity. 
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, In the daily life of the people, we find the public side of it sufficiently 
gay. The people were frugal in their diet and sober, except on 
occasion of festivals. The chief display of luxury was in dress. 
Alt L'asthcncs speaks of the fine and costly clothes and jewels which 
the upper and tlic richer classes put on [Alcgasth. XXVIT, 8 — 9]. 
'i lie re were inns, hostcleiies, eating houses, serais and gaming- 
lit. uses where nun erous sects and crafts had their meeting places 
rn-J tl:e liitier tJ'.eir puidic tlinners | Arth. p. 56].* The business 
ol ei' :ei i.u’nn't ni j^roviJed a li\elih()(>d for v arious classes of 
dancers, siin-ers and actors |lloj^kins, |AC)S, XllI, pp. 79 — 80, 
82 lAen the villages were visited by them, and the village 

coiritiK »nhali was used tor iheir sIkavs (Artli. p, 48]. Penalties 
Were imjsoNcd tor letusal 1.0 assist in organising piildic entertain- 
ments. '1 he king provided in ang hitheatres constructed for 
ti e (.(casion dramatic, ho.sing and other contests of ir.cn and 
anin ids. dvsoka discouraited contests of men and animals and 
intr( (’iiced instead sj'cctacles (>r heavenly scenes which w'ould 
piovidc I'oth entcriaii n ei)t and n oral instructions | 1 HA IVj. 

Ifi ch'iiesuc life the j( )int-f.imih system prevailed, but it 
Could l e ciissolvcd. Loys and giris attained their majority at the 
igge of sixteen and of iwe've respectively [Arth. p. is.\\. 'fhere 

were four n‘;n!lar and four irregular forms of 
I .un 1 \ ..k . 1 osi- hicli was dissoluble hv mutual con- 

tion or \\ ( 

sent (»r exparte [in' the w-ite] on certain conditions 
sudi as [uolonged absence of the husband without making provi- 
si<»ns for the wife, his physical and mental defects, etc. [yVrth. 
p. 59; Aianu IX 76|. I iichastity of the wife gave the husband 
the right to foresake her. I'pon the failure (.)f male issue the 
husband could after a certain pcrif)t] take other wives of any caste, 
but lie was required to render justice to all. A widow was at 
liberty to marry again, but she was to wait at least one year if she 
had a child [Arth. p. 158]. The wife had her dowmy and ornaments, 
and l:cr bride-gifts, which were her priv^ate property and at her 
disposal. Olfcnces against women of all kinds were severely 
punished, including the actions of officials in charge of workshops 


^ The text used is Shamasastri’s Revised Edition of 1919. 
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and prisons. The offence of killing a woman was equal to that 
of killing a Brahman [Arth. p. 146]. 

Agriculture was the main industry. State made ample pro- 
visions for irrigation and marketing of the produce. Trade was 
active, various and minutely regulated. There 

fradc anJ were trader and merchant iiuilds which were 
Industiy ^ 

called Srenis ( Arth. p. 378]. The previous wares 
comprised many species of gold, silver, spices and cosmetics from 
all parts of India ; jewels including pearls from Southern India, 
Ceylon and bevond the sea ; skins from Central Asia and China ; 
muslin, cottcvi and silk from Cdiina and rurthcr India [e.g., 
Indonesia, lndo-Chin\, etc.] 'The best horses came, as now, from 
the Indus countries urni bevond. The merchant bad to pay certain 
duties at the frontiers, and road cess and octroi at the gates of the 
cities where the royal officials maintained a watch-hemsc [Arth. js. 
140] . Sale of the country produce was in tlie first instance by 
auction. Any conbinttion to effect prices was punishable [Ib.]. 
As an aid to internal trade and traffic high-roads |rajapathas] and 
by roads [banikapathas] or merchant-roads were constructed and 
maintained. Canals and river-routes were also used for cargo 
and passenger lx)ats. ilospitals for men and beasts were main- 
tained ; pharmaceutical works for the manufiicturc of medicines 
were established, for which medicinal plants in the state Botanical 
gardens and those imported from outside were available [RE. 11 ]. 

Schools and higher educational institutions were maintained 
by state and public charities. Taxila and Panchihi [U. P.J were 
great centres of liigher education. The former corresponded 
to a modern Teaching University imparting 
instructions in all subjects of arts and science 
including military science and medicine. The 
Pahchala Academy [Parishat] specialised in the teaching of higher 
philosophy. Writing was in common use not only for literary pur- 
poses, but also in public business. The inscriptions of A^oka show 
that the scripts, now called B rahmi and Kharoshthi, were well 
practised and have been in use for a long time. These two scripts 
have been the precursors of the Sanskrit and Persian scripts used 
in the Indian vernaculars. The language of the edicts was Magadhi 
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Piikdlt with local variants, so that common people coul4 rca<f 
and understand it. This shows that literacy was &irly well spread 
and was not confined to the Brihmans only. Bpistolatory corres- 
pondence was frequently usual and written documents were kept. 

II. TP E MAURYAN ORGANISATION OF THE STATE 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

During the time of Chandragupta and Aloka, the organisation 
of the state attained a high degree of perfertion. 

The nature of the Ciovernment was enlightened despotism. 
We have nothing in the contemporary records about any local 

self-governing institution. The whole power 
Mi^chincry of ' i- • 1 1 j r 

(kivernment. centralised at Pataliputara in the hands ot 

the King who, having the good and the 
welfare of his people at heart, ruled them from day to day, 
looking after the minutest details of administration. It was al- 
most a sort of paternal government, everything being found for 
the people by the king, 'fhe king was the head of justice and law 
and of the arm\. His decrees were laws and he was the highest 
court of appeal in the empire. But law and justice both followed 

the well-established custom of the land and the injunctions of the 
✓ 

v^iistras. In the stupendous task of administration of this vast 
empire, the king was aided by a body of councillors [Mantri 
Parishad] at Pataliputra and a highly organised bureaucracy 
working in different administrative centres of the empire. The 
tramc-work of the administrative machinery was made by Chandra- 
gupta and was perfected by A^oka with slight modifications. 

The kingdom was divided into several Provinces. Provincial 
Governors were o( two classes. The provinces which were of 
great political importance and which, therefore, required loyal 

and tactful administrators, were assigned to 
Kumara Viceroys r u 1 i_i j j • 1 

and Governor. oic princes ot the royal blood designated as 

Kumaras. They were Kumara-Mahamatras. Four 
such Kumara-Mahamatras arc mentioned in Anoka’s edicts. 
One Kumara-Viccroy was stationed at Taxila [Takshaiila], the 
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hcadijuarters qf North-yicst Frontier Province; a second 
Kunri^ra was Viceroy of Province with its capital at Ujjain, a 
third Kumara- Viceroy was stationed at Tosali, the headquarters 
of his newly conquered province of Kalihga, and the fourth 
Kumara-Viceroy ruled the southern province from its head- 
quarters at Suvarnagiri,' 

Besides these Kumara-Mahamatras or Viceroys, there were 
provincial Governors or Mahamatras as can be gathered from 
Anoka’s Rock and pillar Edicts proclaiming his order to them. 
The Kau^ambi Edict, for instance, was an order to the Maha- 
niatras of KauSambi to punish in certain manner those who were 
guilty of schism. Wc do not get any names of these Maha- 
inatras from any of Anoka’s inscriptions except in the Juna- 
I’adh inscription of Rudradaman. I'hat epigraphic record tells 
us that the Province of Surashtra [Kathiawar] was governed by 
v'ai5>ya Pushyagupta in (^handragupta's time and by the Yavana 
Tushaspa when Asoka was king. The appointment of a ^■avana 
as a (iovernor of a Province was similar to that of Raja Man 
Singh, chief of Ambar, appointed by Akbar to govern the province 
of Bengal. These tv/o Emperors of India have left behind them 
pleasant memories of a truly liberal spirit of administration. 

Besides the Viceroys and the Governors, there were 
three other classes of othcials mentioned in the Artha^astra 
and in Asoka’s Iklicts. The chief oHicials according to the 
former were Mantrin [C.'hief minister], Purohita [Chief priest], 
Senapati [Commander-in-chief], Yuvaraja [Crown-prince]. These 
form the highest of the 18 Tir/has forming the inner-council 
or the Cabinet of the king who consulted 
them always. The other 14 chief ofiicials 
or Tir/bas, mentioned in the Arthasastra are 
Dauvarika [Chamberlain], Antarve^ika [Chief of the harem], 
Prasastri [Inspector-General of Prisons], Samaharta '[Collector- 
General], Sannidhata [Treasury-chief], Pradeshtri [Divisional 


^ Capital of the southern-most viceroyalty, included the Isila 
District, touching the frontiers of the independent Choja and 
P 5 ndya kingdoms. 
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Commissioner], Nlyka [City Constable], Paura [Governor of 
the Capital], Vyavaharika [Chief Judge], Karmantika [Chief of the 
Mines], Mantri-parisatadhyaksha [President of the Council]. 
Dandapilla [Police Chief], Dvara Pala [Chief of the Home Defence], 
Antapala [Chief of the Frontier Defence], Below them were a large 
number nf second grade officials known as Adhyakshas or super- 
intendents mentioned both hy Kautilya and Megasthencs, They 
w ere in cliarge of such subjects as those of Ko^a [Treasury] Akara 
IM ines], Siivarna [(ioldj, Kosthiigara [Store-house], Panya [Royal 
d'radeb Kupya [Forest Produce], Ayudhagara [Armoury], Miina 
I MeasuK inent], Mudrfi [Passports], Pattana [Ports], Ganika 
[C’outtcsan], Sail stha ['f'vatle], Devata [Religious Institutions] 
and tbiose of the four braticlies of the army. In the RE. Ill of 
As'oka we find some new names of olHcials not found in the 
yXrthasisi ra, f'./s, Pradesikas, Rajukas, and Yuktas. I'he Prade- 
Aka, according to Dr. d'homas, * was an ofbeer charged with the 
duties of rcN'cnue collection and Police.’ Next to him and possibly 
attached to him was Rajuka, an oHiccr, performing a double 
function c;f the motlern Revenue and Judicial officer, and the 
^'uktas were ' di'^(rict treasury ollicers w ho managed the king’s 
prf)pertv, rccci\ ed and kept accounts of revenue and had power 
to spend where expenses were likely to lead to an inccreasc of 
revenue.’’ Another oib.cer mentioned in the separate Kalihga 
I'xlict 1 is Nagala-Viyohrdaka [Nagara-V’yavaharaka], the same 
as Paura \' va\aharaka of the Arthasklstra whose duty was to 
administer justice in district towns. There W'as another class of 
ollicers called Anta-Mahamatras. 'J hey have been taken to 
mean ‘ Wardens of the Marches’ or high ollicers of the Frontier 
Provinces by some scholars. Asoka mentions them in his Pillar 
lAlict 1 and evidently, distinguishes them from the rest of 
his ‘ Purushas,’ or Ollicers whether of high, low or middle rank, 
perhaps because of special responsibility attached to their olficc. 
Important Mauryan oHicials appear to have been invested wdth 
judicial powers to enforce the royal edicts. 

Ant)ther luwv class of ollicers created by A^oka were Dharma- 


1 A;>oka p. 58 . 
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Mabamatras. They did not exist in the time of Chandra gupta, 
1‘hcy have been translated by Dr. Vincent Smith as Ccfisors. But 
the word should better remain untranslated. 


Dharma 

Mahamatras 


Their duties were comperhensive atid have 
been clearly explained in the Rock I'dict V: 


‘Now for a long time past/ runs the inscription, ‘there were no 


Dharma Mahamatras. Dharma Mahamatras were created by me 


when 1 had been consecrated thirteen years, 'hhey are employed 
among all sects and also for the establishment of Dharma, procla- 
mation of Dharma and tor the welfare and happiness of tho.se 
tlcvotcd to Dharma’ |R1:'. V]. Being engaged among all classes 
of people among the BnVhrnans and Ci jhapatis, among the helpless 
und the aged, or among tliosc who are encumbered v ith progeny 
or subjected to oppression, or among those who leanitig on 
Dhamma are given up to alms-giving these Dhamma Mahamatras 
were enjoined to render suitable help as particular cases deman- 
<led. lib.] 

'I'he king maintained a close personal supervision over the 
i'dministration ot his oHicials — far and near. It was, therefore, 
jiecessary that he should adetjuately keep himself informed of the 
working ot his bureaucratic machineiv. I'or 
Sorct Service this puq-xjst, he maintained an adec|uatc secret 
service which included spies, detectives, news- 
:igcnts static ned at the headtjuarters of provincial administration 
and also trained carrier-pigeons. 

Chandragupta maintained a large standing army which was 
well-equipped and regularly paid. Of course, the king was at the 
head of the army, but the control and administration 'of the army 
was entrusted to a board of thirty members who 
The Army constituted into a regular War OlTicc divided 
into six departments, namely, [i] Admiralty 
[2] Transport, Commissariat and army service; [5] Infantry; 
U] Cavalry; [5] War chariots and [6] Elephants. The strength 
of the army in four ditferent branches of forces w^cre 600,000 
infantry, 50,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants and 8,000 chariots. 
The Greek waiters testify to the fine morale and efficiency of C^hand- 
ragupta’s army which made it possible for him to ‘overrun 
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and subdue all India and also to defeat the invasions of 
Scleukus.' 

The capital city, Pataliputra [Modern Patna] was situated on 
the junction of the Ganges and Son rivers. It was a very large 
city, being about 9 miles in length and a mile and a half in 
breadth. The city was defended by a massive timber palisade 
which had sixty -four gates and was crowned by five hundred 
and seventy-four towers. yMI round the walls of the city ran a 
road and a deep mc^at, filled with the water of the Son. 

('handragupta dc.vised an excellent municipal administration 
of the city which evoked the admiration of foreigners. It is 

, not known whether the Municipal Commission 
Inc Municipnl * 

Aclministration was an elected body or its members were 
ot the (jt\ appointed by the Ciovernment, perhaps the 

latter ; Init the scheme of the administration and the functions 
of the board were very similar to a modern Municipal Board, 
allowing for the difference of actual problem and condition 
oluaining in those times, '1 here were thirty members constituting 
the Municipal (.ommission for the administration of the city and 
were divided into six Boards or C.ommittees of five each. Each 
board had separate functions alloted to it. For instance, the 
first Hoard looked after the industrial arts of the city; the second 
Hoard attended to the foreigners, resident in the city; the third 
Hoard was incharge of the registration of births and deaths; the 
fourth Board regulatetl trade and commerce; the fifth Board 
supervised manufacture and sale of articles; and the sixth Board 
collected the tithes on the prices of the goods-sold. Apart from 
these functions which the Boards separately discharged, the comm- 
issoners in their collective capacity had charge of all matters 
concerning the public welfare, such as the repairs of public 
works, the maintenance of markets, harbours and temples and 
the regulation of prices etc. There is no doubt that this system 
of Municipal administration prevailed in other cities of the 
empire also. 

Wc gather from Kautilya that besides his cabinet or the inner 
council the king had an Advisory Board of Councillors — Mantri- 
Parished of w hich Kautilya himself was probably the chief. The 
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provincial Governors also seem to have had advisory Boards 
called Parishads which deliberated on all affairs of the state and 
helped the former to discharge their duties. It seems that the 
constitution of these boards represented a further application of 
the principles which lay at the back of the Boards described 
above. It is clear from the Rock Edict VI. 

Parishads that the Parishad had great deal of freedom 
of discussion and could dider even from the 
wishes of the King. RE. VI say "‘If in the council [of Maha- 
matras] a dispute arises or an amendment is moved in connec- 
tion w'ith any donation or proclamation which I myself am 'order- 
ing verbally or [in connection with] an emergent matter which 
has been delegated to the Mahamatras, it must be reported to me 
immediately, anywhere [and] at any time.” 

The king was, of course, the head of justice, but he alone 
could hardly have disposed of the whole litigation even in 
the capital. From Megasthenes we gather that 
Chandragupta had Judicial ofVicers who decided 
cases according to law. Megasthenes testifies 
to the severity of the Mauryan Criminal Code and that 
crimes were extremely rare. Asoka tempered justice with 
kindness. In the Kalihga Edict, we find that he enjoined 
on the Mahamatras who were the city judiciaries to be 
devoted to the eternal rule of conduct and to avoid causeless 
imprisonment and causeless harassment of the towns people.’ 
In the PE. IV he records the order that a respite of three days 
was to be granted to persons condemned to death, so that his rela- 
tives might use the interval to petition for mercy t(j the local autho- 
rities or the convicts to prepare spiritually for death by ‘giving 
alms or observing fasts.’ And in order that his edicts on judicial 
fairness and impartiality were acted upon by his judicial officers’ 
he employed special class of officers, a sort of inspectors of courts 
to conduct quinquennial or in some provinces every three years 
tour. ‘I shall cause a Mahamatra to go forth on tour every five 
years who will be neither harsh nor fiery [but] gentle in action 
so that being aware of this object [the city judiciaries] will act 
according to my instruction. But from Ujjain, the royal 
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princes will send forth this class of oiheers and will not overstep 
three years. When these go forth on tour, without neglecting 
their own function, they will mind this also, namely whether [the 
city] judiciaries are acting to the instructions of the king.’'^ 

Taxes were levied both in cash and in kind and were collected 
by the local officers. 'The l.and Tax formed then, as now, the 
chief source (T re\ eiuie. d he rate at which the land tax was 
claimed by the (io\erninent was 14 of the pr(;di]ce of the soil. 

Anoiher important source of income was taxes on 

Revenues uf tlic . i it 

sale. I he law^ was t lat in rt)rtitied tow ns, all 
articles for sale [except grain, catt’e and some 
others] had to be brought to the toll-house near the gate, marked 
w ith an official stamp and taxed ad valorem after being sold. The 
rates varied aeeortling to the value ( f the articles. Articles manu- 
factured in the r<»wn and those brought from outside came under 
this tax. This was something like the excise duties on local manu- 
lacturcs and octriu duties levied in towns by its rnunici]sality. 
Another source of income was excise on li(.|uor. A regular system 
of excise license w as in force. Foreign liquor could he sold on a 
special license. Besides, water rates, royalties on mines and 
fisheries revenues from Lr<‘wn lands ant] bu'csrs, hnes, taxes on 
professions [('orresponding to the modern license ices tor learned 
professions], tolls iti ferries and bridges pro\ icled other sources of 
the state revenue. Asoka evidently kept up the revenue system 
of his grandfather iniaei. 'l i e only inforn'.arit'n we gather from 
one of his inscinuions" is that he reduced the land revenue of 
the village of l-umbini to 1 8 in memory (T Buddha’s birth in 
that village. 'I bis only show s that the rate t^f land revenue even 
in the time of As'oka was above 1 8 and probably double the 
reduced anaount for I.umbini. 

2. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Both from Megasthenes and the Arthasastra, we gather that the 
people in the time of Chandragupta were divided into several 

^ Separate Kalihga Edict 1 . 

* Rummindci Pillar Inscription. 
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castes and that the caste rules were fairly rigid and exclusive. 

, _ Megasthenes, however, makes a confusion bet- 
Ostc and Occu- 11- 

pations ween castes and classes ot men engaged in diffe- 

rent occupations. For instance, he finds people 
divided into seven professional classes such as |i| Philosophers, 
[2] Husbandmen, [5] Neat-herds, [4] Artisans, | sj l ighting men, 
[6J Overseers and [7] (iouncillors and calls them ‘ casted This 
is evidently the result of a mistaken percej^tion of the significance 
of Indian caste system. 1 he Mauryan State being aloniost a paternal 
(^ne, all kinds of occupations were helped, supervised and con- 
trolled by the Ciovernment. Rigidity of castes greatly slackened 
in the time of Asoka when Buddhism was the dominant religion 
in the country. 


Megasthenes speaks with admiration of the high moral 
tone of the society. Slavery, a universal custom in theCiracco- 


Jligh i\T()rals 
of Society 


Roman world was unknown.^ People lived frugal 
and happy lives. Wine was never drunk except 


at sacrihees when a kind of juice called Samaras 


was consumed. The chief article of food w'as rice-pottage^ 
Polygamy was unknown to the common people and was confined 
only to the royal and the richer classes, but 

Simj-)lc tone oi . , _ . 

Society women enjoyed great liberty. Ihcy studied 

philosophy and could take the monastic vows. 
The seclusion of the female sex was only introduced in Muham- 
madan times. SaU was not a common practice and rarely took 
place. The people enjoyed a great and wcll- 
Huncsty founded reputation for probity. Of their 
honesty, Megasthenes, like ^"uan Chwang, 
who wrote many centuries later, speaks in an enthusiastic 
manner. WTen he visited the camp of Chandragupta, 
he found that in the whole of his army encamped there, 
the thefts reported amounted to the value of less than 


^ Probably it existed but escaped the notice of Megasthenes. 
The condition of slavery in India, however, was far better than 
in Greece and Rome which explains the Greek writer’s ignorance 
of Indian slavery. 

F. 10 
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200 drachmae.^ They left their home unguarded, made no 
written contracts or written laws. They seldom went to law. 
People were acquainted with reading and writing and used paper 
woven from flex. That literacy prevailed among the common 
people can be inferred from the existence of Aoska's edicts. 

Mcgasthencs gives an interesting and intelligent account of the 
religion of the country. The principal religious sects were the 
lirahmans and the Sramanas who were Buddhists and Jainas. 

Besides these, there were the Yogis, hermits 
Religion and ascetics. Megasthenes notes the similarity 
between the speculations of the Brahmans and 
the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato. He speaks of their l>elief 
that the world is spherical, liable to destruction and permeated 
by the presence of the Deity. They also believed in the exis- 
tence of a fifth element— or ether. Megasthenes found a 
pleasure characteristic with the (ireeks in identifying the gods 
which Indians worshipped with the (ireek gods : Siva is “ blera- 
klcs Indra is “ Zeus Ombrios,*' etc. In the time of As'oka, 
Buddhism became the most popular religion, under the patronage 
(»f that great l!,mpcror wh<^, however, treated all religions with 
equal respect. 

From Megasthenes we learn that the people were happy 

and prosperous, vXgriculture was in a flourishing condition 

due to an extensive system ot irrigation by the 

General Pros* j^tate. People were skilled in arts, dress, and 
perity. 

jewellery. “ Ihey love finery and ornaments. 
'J’hcir robes are worked in gold and ornamented with precious 
stones and they also wear flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin,'' says Megasthenes. 'Lhe sculptures at Sahchi amply 
prove that Megasthenes was correct in his description. The 
dress of men and women ordinarily c<.>nsisted of two pieces of 
cloth, one round the loin, ant>ther the body and a head dress 
of richer stuff. Ornaments of different shapes artistically 
fashioned added to the costume of both sexes. 

^ The drachma ” is worth a franc, V.f*., a little less than 
a rupee. 
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The jeweller’s art attained a high degree of excellence. The 
Mauryan age is specially famous for the high degree of perfection 
it attained in the art of stone-work. The highly 
Ar^hVtcetute polished magnificent monolithic pillars on which 
Asoka inscribed his edicts testify to the skill 
of stone- workers and perfection of their tools. Again, the 
carrying of these pillars to long distances for the purpose of 
erection w’as a feat of engineering skill of transportation which 
evokes our wonder and admiration even at this age of science. 
The capitals of the Asokan pillars are beautiful relics of the Maur- 
yan Art. The beauty, proportions and attentions to minor 
details evinced in the capitals, specially the Lion^Capitals, testify 
to the exquisite skill in sculptural art attained in the Mauryan 
Age. 

We gather plenty of information for the all-round activities 
of the paternal Mauryan State from Megasthenes. Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra which in addition to supplementing the rccoids of 
^ At* ^^^g^sthenes gives many new information. The 

vitics of the department of public works in the Government of 
Mauryan State. Chandragupta was well organised and its scopes 
and functions clearly defined. ‘The area of its activity was quite 
extensive and included among other things ‘ the working of 
mines, the opening of irrigation works, the establishment of 
factories, the maintenance of preserves and grazing grounds, of 
highways and commerce, waterways, land routes and other facilities 
for communication ; the establishment of markets and the stores ; 
the construction of embankments, drains and bridges ; the planting 
of fruit and flower trees, of medical plants and herbs ; the state 
protection of the disabled, the helpless and the infirm and also 
of the lower animals.’^ Thus the Mauryan Sate fulfilled 
the functions which a modern socialist state would 
do. 

Megasthenes recods that ‘ soil has also under-ground numerous 


^ Studies in Ancient Indian Polity based on Kautilya’s Artha- 
^astra by N. N. Law, pp. 2-3. 
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veins of ail sorts of metals, for it contains 'gold and silver and 
iron in no small quantity and even tin and metals 
Mining which are employed in making articles of use 
and ornament as well as implements and accoutre- 
ments of war* [Book I, Fragment I.] From this passage we 
gather that there was extensive mining operation in those days 
but hnd nothing as to how it was w^orked. The Arthafastra, 
however, throw's more light on the subject. According to it, 
there w'cre two classes of mines, (ij Ocean mines, and [2] 
Land mines. 'JFe duty of the superintendent of ocean mines 
was to look after the collection of diamonds and other precious 
stones, pearls, corals, conch-shells and salt. The duty of the 
superintendent of the land mines was to protect and discover 
new mines on plains and mountain slopes. He had to examine 
and find from slags, ashes and other such indications whether 
a mine had liccn or not. This department w’as manned by several 
other experts. Mining labourers were equipped wdth the necessary 
scicnliiic apparatus. 'I he government either directly worked a 
mine or leased it to private persons.^ 

'1 here wawS an elaborate system of irrigation in the time of 
( handragupta, Alegasthcnes says : ‘ The greater part of the 

soil is under irrigation and consequently bears 
two crops in the course oi the year, |Bk. 1 ; 
Frag. I]. In another place he records : ‘ Some 
superintend tic rivers, measure the land, as is done in F.gypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out by the main 
canals into other branches, so that everyone has an equal supply 
of it’ [Bk. Ill; Frag. XXX 1 V|. Certain details of the Mauryan 
irrigation system are given in the Artha^astra which we do not 
lind in Megasthenes. For instance, in a passage of the Arthaiastra, 
wc lind that there w'crc four kinds of irrigation, [ij irriga- 

tion by hand, [2] irrigation by water carried on shoulders, 
(3] irrigation by some mechanical contrivance and (4] irrigation by 
water raised from tanks, rivers. The rates charged by Cjovxrnment 


* Jb., pp. 3 - 4 * 
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from agriculturists were one-fifth, one-fourth and one-third of 
the produce respectively. ^ 

The only epigraphic record of this branch of economic activity 
of the Mauryas is the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman which 
says that “ Pushyagupta formed the Lake Sudars'ana by damming 
a stream between a citadel and a rock. It was completed by 
Tushaspa. Junagadh lay in the province of Saurashtra and Pushya- 
gupta was its Governor in the time of Chandragupta and Tushaspa 
in the time of Asoka.'”- 

We gather from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that in C'handragupta’s 
Ciovernment there was a special department of live-stock whose 
duties were to make provision for its pastures 
The Depn-tment grazing grounds, registration of cattle, 

of Livestock to fix the scale and standard of diet, to make 
rules regarding milking, ^to prevent the cruel 
treatment of animals and to make adequate provisions for treat- 
ment of sick animals. Horses and elephants received the same care 
as cattle. There was special provision for the training of horses 
and elephants.^ 

Like all kings of ancient India the Mauryas were great hunters. 
Megasthenes describes the grand scale on which the royal hunting 
was organised in the time of Chandragupta 
i^Meg. Bk. II, Frag. XXXIIJ. We gather from 
Asoka’s RE. VIII that iit was a practice with the 
kings to go out on hunting cxcursif)ns in which he also indulged 
up to the tenth year of his coronation when he abolished it. 
From Kautilya’s Arthasastra, we learn that Chandragupta main- 
tained certain forests which were reserved and the animals 
whereof were exempted from capture, molestation and slaughter. 
Violation of forest-rules were punished with fines. [Arth. Bk. ii, 
p. 22]. Besides the royal hunting forests, there were other 
forests where the public could hunt but certain animals were 
given special protection from slaughter, such as birds, deer and 

^ Ib., pp. 11-12. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vlll. pp. 

2 Studies in Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 46, 62, Cf. Meg., 
Bk. Ill, Frag. XXXV. 
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fishes in certain seasons, sca-clcphants, horse, ox or ass, some 
birds that were regarded as sacred. For the safety of the protected 
animals in the state forests, all necessary precautions were taken 
[PE. V.] 

Both Megasthenes and Kautilya testify to the fact that the 
Mauryan rulers were great builders of roads and canals. The 
four quarters of the vast Mauryan Empire were connected with a 
network of roads and water routes radiating from 

Cor^^^uniemion The number of routes in each 

direction seems to hav^e been determined by 
consideration of traffic and trade importance. For instance, 
Kautilya regards the routes leading to the South were more 
important than those leading to the Himalayas ; for while the latter 
brought to market the supply of blankets, skin and horses, the 
former facilitated the supply of such valuable commodities as 
diamonds, pearls, gold and conch-shells of which South India 
was the noted home for ages. Again, of the southern routes, the 
more important ones were those that passed by large number of 
mines. The trunk route connecting Piitaliputra with the Indus 
Valley was called by Megasthenes ‘ Royal Road* which the 
Artha^astra designated as ‘ Raja-marga * or the king’s highway 
and makes it 4 dands or 32 feet wide [ Arthasastra, Bk. VII]. 
Roads in the city were classified according as they were used by 
beasts of burden, Pedestrians or conveyances ; and roads in the 
country were classified according to the destinations they led 
to. There were rules for the driving of vehicles to ensure the 
security of passers-by. Special care was taken for repairing the 
roads and favour was shown to labourers by exempting them 
from taxes. The evidences of the .\rthasastra are confirmed 
by the epigraphic records of A:>oka from which we gather that 
the supply of water and shade w’as one of the concerns of the 
Government. Trees were planted, wells were dug and rest-houses, 
provided for travellers’ comforts |PH. Vllj. That waterways 
were highly developed and much used for traffic and trade is 
evident from the Artha^astra. There were several classes of 
water-routes, river-routes, canals, routes for coastal traffic carrying 
on inter-portal communications and ocean-routes carrying on 
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commerce and communications with foreign countries across 
the sea. Consequently means of transport were highly developed 
and in the Artha^astra, we find the names of several kinds of 
ships and boats, e.g., ocean-going vessels, merchantmen, big 
vessels used in large rivers and seas, etc. Connecting the roads 
across rivers were innumerable bridges and ferries maintained by 
the State. ^ 

Both from Megasthenes and the Artha^astra, we learn that 
the Mauryan State had a permanent department for taking 
annual census. Megasthenes says : “ The third body of super- 
intendents consist of those who enquire when 
Cenj^us and how births and deaths occur, with a view 

not only of levying a tax but also in order 
that births and deaths among both high and low may not 
escape the cognizance of Government.’’ I^^l^'g- HI, Frag. 
XXXII]. The village officers and the census department, accord- 
ing to Kautilya, were to record the number of inhabitants 
of all four castes in each village [which was evidently the 
unit for census-taking in rural areas]; to count the cultivators, 
cowherds, merchants, artisans, slaves, the young and the old men 
of each house and to ascertain their character, occupation, income 
and expenditure [Arth. Bk. II. p. 142]. The census in the towns and 
in the cities was taken by the town officers called Nagaraka. A 
record of immigration and [emigration of foreigners and men of 
suspicious character was also kept. Economically the importance 
of the census with its minute details as to the kind of lands 
occupied, occupation of the people, their income and expendi- 
ture etc. was very great indeed as a valuable aid to the 
taxation and a reliable index to the material condition of the 
people/-^ 

Modern Governments are awake to the needs of regulating 
rates of interests charged by private money-lenders, and having 


^ S.A.I.P. pp. 68-87. 

^ lb. pp. 170-79. also cf. PE. Ill, notes Mookerji’s Asoka, 
p. 1 36 n. I and Bhandarkar’s Asoka p. 302 n. 7. 
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insurance laws to control Insurance Companies to protect the 

Regulation of public from loss. But the Mauryan Ciovernment 

Loans and Mca- done this more than two thousand years 

Mires a^^ainst 

Fjuoiik, Mooil ai>;o. Exploitation of the poor and the needy 
by the ^rindinj^ money-lenders was checked by 
the State which determined by law a fair rate of interest. All devia- 
tions from it were j'junished. 'fhe lethal rate of interest for a money- 
lender, as mentioned in the Arthasiistra, is 1 1 per cent per month, 
/>., 15 per cent per year. Considerinit prosperity of the 
peasants and artisans a picture of socictv^ that is drawn unani- 
mously by all c<mtemporar\' writers- the rate does not seem hiv^h, 
although it is high in the present state of Indian society, ^'ct we 
find in India to-day that the poor and the ignorant people do 
actually pay to private money-lenders interests at an exorbitant 
rate which goes as high as -j\ per cent, before the nose of an 
enlightened motlcrn (Government.* There were also laws which 
determined interests on secured and unsecured debts. There 
were law's which exempted certain persons from payment of 
interest, such as (i) persons engaged in long continued sacri- 
fices, probably in view' of the general good believed to have 
been produceil thereby; (2) the diseased; |;1 those detained 
in the house of their preceptor for studies ; |^] minors ; 

( 5J the indigent. 'I he rates of dividend of a commercial concern 
W'erc also regulated by the State. The interest on the capital 
contributed by the member of a commercial company shall 
not exceed one half of the profit and payable at the end of the year. 
In case of partners vvh<j by long absence or by maladies arc disabled 
from participation in the business, they may be discharged from 
business, by being paid twice the amount of their original 
capital. 2 

The Mauryan State had both preventive and relief measures 
to protect people against famine, flood and fire. As a general 
precautionary measure against famine, it was laid down that 

^ Only recently Debt Legislations have been passed by some 
Provincial Governments to keep the rates of interests on debts low. 

® S.A.I.B. pp. 170-79. 
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in the Ciovcrnment Store-house only half of the garnered 
articles should be used and other half rescrvxd. In the time of 
famine, the State would provide the cultivators with seeds, 
start relief works and recommend other measures. One of these 
was temporary emigration with his subjects to distant places 
with abundant crops [Arth. Bk. IVJ. 'Fradition has it that 
when Magadha was in the grip of a terrible famine, (ihandra- 
gupta, accompanied by a large number of his subjects, actually 
migrated to the South where he finally died. As a precautionary 
measure against floods during the rainy season, the people were 
made to remove from the banks of the ri\'crs, r/r., in due time. 
'Those who possessed or could procure canoes and other means 
of safety and escape were enjoined to give every pc^ssible help 
to others in need. Provisions were also made by (h)vcrnment 
to kill rats, locusts, injurious insects and other pests to save 
crops from destruction. The state laid down precautionary 
measures to protect life and property against fire. 'Fhe measures 
consisted of fen remedial instruments lDasamulisanigraha|, such as, 
a number of water-pots, a water-vessel, a ladder, an axe to cut 
beams, a hook to pull down the burning pieces of wood and ropes 
€tc,y which every house holder, whether resident in a village or 
city, must alvsays keep in rows in big roads and at the crossings 
of roads and in front of royal buildings at state expenses.^ These 
precautionary measures against fire were necessary as most of the 
houses including Government buildings were made of wood, 
a fact that is testified to by Megasthenes [Meg. BK. 11, Frag. 


XXVI]. 

The Mauryan State took good care to secure the health of the 
people. From Megasthenes we learn that even foreigners were 
looked after very carefully when they were sick 
and buried when they were dead [Meg. Bk. Ill, 
Frag. XXIV]. From the Arthasastra, we learn of the adequate 
provisions made by the State for medical treatment of the citizens. 
‘‘ There were hospitals with store-rooms containing medicines 


Public Health 


1 Ib., 37-103. 
F. 20 
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in such large quantities as could not be exhausted by years of use/^ 
There are references in the Artha^astra of ordinary physicians, 
surgeons with surgical instruments and appliances and materials 
for bandages, nurses and midwives and physicians, specially 
expert in detecting poison jArth. Bk., I pp. 41 — 45J il» P- ^ 4 ^ 1 * 

It will interest the modern readers to know that there was also 
arrangement in the Mauryan State for post-mortem examination. 
For this purpose the corpse was smeared with oil to prevent putre- 
faction. All cases of violent death caused, for instance, by suffoca- 
tion, hanging or by poisoning were at once brought to the morgue 
and examined by the medical oHicers-in-charge [Arth. Bk. IV]. The 
State took care i)f the plantation and the growth of the medical 
herbs which were cultivated in both Ciovernment-owned fields 
or grown in pots. |Arth. Bk. II, p. 117]. The epigraphic records 
of A^oka corroborated this fact. In Rli. II we find that “When- 
ever medicinal herbs, wholcvsome for men and wholesome for 
animals, arc not found, they have everywhere been caused to be 
imported and planted.” As preventive measures to safeguard 
the health of the people, the state laid down stringent laws for 
punishing adulteration of grains, oils, alkalies, salts, scents and 
medicines [Arth. Bk. IV |. The health of the people in cities and 
crowded places was secured by sanitary measures. Throwing dirt 
or causing mire or water to collect in roads and highw’ays w^as 
punishable. Lommiiting nuisance near temples, royal buidings 
and places of pilgrimage or in reservoirs of W'atcr was }>cnalised. 
Throw^ing inside the city the carcasses of animals or human corpses 
was also visited with lines. (Carrying dead bodies through gates 
or along paths not meant for the purpose, as well as the interring 
or cremation of dead bodies beyond the limits of the prescribed 
burial places and crematories was also a violation of the Sanitary 
regulations.”* 'J’hus wc find that everything that a Health 
Department of a modern Chnernment does was tlone by 
the Mauryan Ciovernment more than two thousand years 
ago. 


Mb. pp. 94-95. 
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A^oka died about 236 B.C.^ That he had more than one wife 
and several sons we learn from Aioka’s own words. In the 
Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad Pillar A^oka speaks of his ".second 
queen’ Karuvaki and her son Tivara. In PE. VII he tells us that 
he had many sons and jt^randsons^ and more than one queen. That 
he had at least four sons is clear from the epigraphic records which 
tell that each of the viceroyalties of Takshaiila, UjjayinI, Suvar- 
nagiri and Tosali were in charge of a royal prince.'* 

Although Asoka is silent about the names of his other queens 
and sons except the ones mentioned above, literature, both Bud- 
dhist and Brahmanical, gives the names of three of his sons. 
I'hey are Mahendra, Kunala and Jalauka. Mahendra, the son of 
Asoka’s Sethi wife of Vidisa, never sat on the throne, having 
joined the Order as a monk. Kunala who was Viceroy of Ujjayini 
was blinded by the conspiracy of his step-mother and was passed 
over according to the Jaina and Buddhist WTiters in fav^our of his 
son Samprati. The Rajatarangini tells us that Jalauka, a son of 
As^)ka, succeeded his father as an independent king of Ka^mlra 
Taranatha mentions Virasena as one who succeeded As^>ka as a 
ruler of Gandhara. It is not clear in w^hat relationship he stood 
with Asoka. Dr. Thomas [Ind. Ant. 1875 and CHI. i., p. 512] 
suggests that he was proliably the predecessor of Subhagasena, 
a contemporary of Antiochos 1 mentioned by Polibius. 

There is a great deal of confusion in traditional accounts as 
to w'ho succeeded A^oka on the throne of Magadha. Ev^n the 
Puranic lists are contradictory. The only unanimity in them is 
with regard to the name of the last Maurya king — Brihadratha. 
According to the Divyavadana SampadI [Samprati], the son of 
Kunala, succeeded A^oka. According to the Vayu Purana, AiSoka 
was succeeded by his son Kunala who reigned for eight years. 
Kunala’s son w^as Bandhupalita and Bandhupalita’s successor was 


^ This is on the assumption that the reign lasted 36 or 37 years 
as the Puranas and the Pali books affirm. C.H. II. p. 503. 

2 Putapapotika. 

^ Kalinga Rock Edict, I, II and M. RE, [Brahmagiri.] 
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Indrapalita and after him came Devavarman, Satadhanus, and 
Brihadratha. The Matsya list mentions the following successors 
of A^oka : Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan, and Brihadratha. 
The Vishnu-Purana, however, makes Dasaratha a grandson of 
A^oka. Dasaratha is the only person among the successors ot 
Asoka who appears in an inscription as the donor of a cave in the 
Barabar Hill near Gaya. It is thus clear that Samprati who 
appears in most Puranic lists and Buddhist and Jaina books, and 
Dasaratha who appears both in literature and inscriptions have 
a dc/initc historical basis. According to most scholars Samprati 
came after Dasaratha and they are not simultaneous rulers of 
Western and Eastern India respectively, as Dr. V. Smith held.^ 
The successors of Samprati up to the last of their line, Briha- 
dratha, were mere non-entities and we hear very little of them 
except their names. Brihadratha was killed by his sendpati Pushya- 
mitra Sunga who founded a new dynasty on the imperial throne 
of Magadha in 184 B.C. 


1 EHI, 4th. ed., p. 203. 
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I THE SUNG A, KANVA AND ANDHRA RULE 
2CO B.C.-300 A.D. 

A^oka was evidently the last great Emperor of the Maurya 
dynasty and with his death [C. 256 B.C.] passed away the greatness 
and glamour of the Mauryas. From the iepigraphic records ofAsoka 
,, we find the name of one of his sons, Tivara, 

j he Later Maur- ^ * 

yas and their son of Queen Karuvaki. Names of other sons 

Dcelint Kunala, Jalauka and Mahendra are mentioned 

in literature and from the same source, we get the names of two 
of his grandsons, Dasaratha and Samprati. The order of suc- 
cession given in the Puranas is contradictory. In all, five or six 
kings intervened between Asoka and Brihadratha, about whom 
different Puranas agree as being the last of the line and supplanted 
by his commander-in-chief Pushyamitra Sunga about 1H4 B.C. 
But Pushyamitra sat on the throne of Madadha of a greatly dimi- 
nished territory. The great empire of A^oka had already broken 
C' luscs (if the many independent states during the 

Downhill of days of his weak successor. The question 
Mauiyan f,mpirc should the Mauryan Empire which 

was ruled by such an efficient system of bureaucracy have so soon 
broken up ? The causes were many : Firstly, the personal fac- 
tor in an autocratic Government counts much and when the 
head of the Government was weak or inefficient, the Governors 
of the outlying and distant provinces asserted their independence. 
Sometimes the distant Governors were themselves weak or 
oppressive, but the strength of the Central Government kept 
them peaceful and safe. Many of these provinces rebelled and 
declared their independence when the Central Government at 
Pataliputra became weak under incompetent rulers and could no 
longer suppress rebellions. Secondly; the military power of the 
Mauryas greatly declined for lack of fighting. After the Kalihga 
war, A^oka gave up the policy of aggressive militarism which 

D7 
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would keep the army alert and engaged. Finding no scope for 
exercise under the pacific policy of Asoka, the Mauryan army 
lost their martial spirit and efficiency. So when rebellions and 
foreign invasions made their appearance after Asoka’s death, the 
Mauryan army proved unequal to the task and disintegration set 
in. Thirdly, a strong Brahmanic reaction arose against the Maur- 
yan rule, which though tolerant in other respects, was against 
sacrifices which, however, formed an essential part of Brahmanism. 
Pushyamitra who was a Brahman and held a high command in the 
Mauryan army in the time of Brihadratha was the head of this 
reaction. He drove his weak master from the throne and put an 
end to the Mauryan rule in Magadha. 


THE SUNCiA RULE 
C. 184-73 

Pushyamitra Suhga, as wc have seen, with a view to restore the 
neglected Brahmanic religion and save the country, her liberty 
and time-honoured culture from the outlandish 
Pushyamitra practices of the Yavana invaders ascended the 

Sung^ il^4 14 throne of Magadha by a bold coup d* etat and 

established a new imperial dynasty, but made 
amends by the energy he displayed in saving the crumbling empire 
of Magadha from utter annihilation. The remnant of the old 
empire restored to order by Pushyamitra included Magadha and 
certain neighbouring provinces, extending in the south as far 
as the Narbada. The cities of Ajodhya [U.P.], Vidi;>a, and Barhut 
[C.L] were included in the dominions of Pushyamitra. We learn 
fron^ Kalidasa’s drama, the Malavika^timitra that the Pushyamitra’s 
son Agnimitra was viceroy of Vidisa, ruling the southern provinces. 
While in that position, Agnimitra successfully fought against 
the newly established kingdom of Vidarbha [Berar] and not only 
humbled its power but wrested a considerable territory as far 
as the river Varada. 

Patahjali [a contemporary of Pushyamitra] illustrated the use 
of the imperfect tense denoting an event which has recently 
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happened thus : “ Arurjad Yavanah Sakeiatu, Arunad Yavanak 
Madbyamikam.*^^ This proves the Dactrian 
^nvaTions”^ Greek invasion of Chitor and Ajodhya in the 
time of Pushyamitra. Probably there were two 
Yavana wars which Pushyamitra had to fight — one in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and the other at the close of his reign. The 
invasion of the Yavanas [Indo-Bactrians] referred to in the 
Gargi Samhita states that they after reducing Saketa, PaSchala and 
Mathura reached Kusumadhvaja [Pataliputra]. It is evident that 
the Yavana leader, whoever he is, was defeated beyond the walls 
of Pataliputra or retired without fighting.- There is no evidence 
that Pushyamitra even lost his capital after his accession to the 
throne following the coup d' etat. The Yavana conflict referred 
to in the Malavikagnimitra was evidently in the flatter part of 
Pushyamitra’s reign when his grandson Vasumitra was of 
suflicient age to lead the imperial force against the Yavanas. 
Further the battle was fought on the river Sindhu, a tributary 
of the Yamuna, flowing South towards Central India from a 
point south-east of Mathura. It may also be the Kali Sindhu^ 
a tributary of Charmanavati [Chambcl] which also flowed off 
the Yamuna at a point between Mathura and the Sindhu and 
passed through Central India [See Map. 2]. An army coming 
from Mathura to Central India would find the route along the 
[Jumna] and its tributaries mentioned above the most convenient 
highway. Therefore the Yavana conflict mentioned in the 
Malavikagnimitra having been fought on the bank of either the 
Sindhu or Kali Sindhu cannot be the same as mentioned in the 
Gargi-Samhita which was fought under the walls of Pataliputra 
and it is unthinkable that when Pushyamitra was in the height of 
his power, and his sacrificial horse was roaming to challenge 
the powers ofHndia, Pataliputra should have been attacked by the 
same Yavanas who were defeated by Vasumitra. Unfortunately 
none of the above references mentions the name of the Yavana 


^ Identified with Nagari near Chitor, 

2 Tarn rejects Jayaswal’s translation “will reach Kusumadhvaja’ 
and accepts Barnet’s translation Vill win’ G. B. I. p. 433"3. 
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leader. The Greek writers credit specially two Bactrian Greek 
rulers of India with many Indian conquests. They were Deme- 
trios, and Menander, both belonging to the line of Euthydemos. 
Demetrios was a middle-aged man of abemt forty when Pushya- 
mitra ascended the throne in 184 B.C. He was probably the leader 
of the Yavana invasion of Pataliputra mentioned in the Gargi- 
San*ihita and hinted at by Patanjali in his Mahah^d ya. From 
this Greek account we gather that when Demetrios was busy with 
his Indian conquests, troubles broke out in his homeland, Bactria 
which revolted under Eukratides. Perhaps, this prevented 
Demetrios from pressing home his attack on Pataliputra necessi- 
tating his hurried departure to meet his rival. For the rest of 
his life which ended in c, 160 B.C. he was engaged in war with 
Eukratides. 

The second Yavana conflict referred to in the MdUvik\Qfti* 
mitra was fought when Pushyamitra was eivdently an old man, 
having a grandson of sufficient age to be entrusted with the com- 
mand of the imperial forces and whose personal valour has been 
extolled in the drama. This Yavana war associated with the horse 
sacrifice of Pushyamitra must have been fought about the close of 
his reign which ended in c. 149 or 148 B.C., by which time Deme- 
trios was dead. Therefore the Yavana forces defeated by Vasu- 
mitra must have been under some other leader than Demetrios. 
Our surmise is that he was Menander who has been bracketed 
by Greek writers with Demetrios as having conquered many 
countries of India. Strabo says that Menander conquered “more 
nations than Alexander.’’ That he survived Demetrios and ruled 
the Central and South-Eastern Punjab as one of the princes 
representing the house of Euthydemos — Demetrios admits of no 
doubt. That he also held his sway as far east as Mathura is proved 
by numismatic .evidences. Further we know from Buddhist 
books that he became a convert to Buddhism, and his court Sakala 
[Sialkot] was a refuge of Buddhist monks. It is possible that he 
might have been inspired to restore the Dhamma in the Middle 
Country which was under the sway of Pushyamitra Suhga, the 
leader of the Brahmanic reaction, and led a crusading army against 
him. This also agrees with the expansionist policy of his pre- 
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deccssors, Euthydemos and Demetxios towards the south-east. 
His advance from Mathura which he already held to Central India 
probably coincided with the preparations of the horse-sacrilice 
mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra. The Yavana army of Menan- 
der from Mathura to Central India naturally followed the high 
road along the Jamna some distance towards the south-east and 
then swerved off to the region along the bank of either Charmanii- 
vati or the Sindhu which led into Central India. The river Sindhu 
mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra on whose bank the Yavana 
force was defeated in all probability indicates cither the Sindhu 
or Kalisindhu, a branch of the Charmanavati [Supra. ] Dr. V. 
Smith assigns the invasion of Menander to the years between 
156-155 B.C. and this date, coincides with the last few years of 
Pushyamitra’s reign when the horse-sacrifice referred to in the 
drama [probably, the second and the last one^] was performed. 


W^ar irith Vidarbha, 

The Malavikagnimtra is our source of information about the 
war which Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra and viceroy of Vidi^a, 
fought against Vidarbha. We gather from the drama that the 
kingdom of Vidarbha in the Deccan was a newly established 
one [Achiradhisthita] and that therefore it was like a newly 
planted tree which had not yet taken firm roots [‘Nava Sam- 
ropana-Sithila-Staru]. Yajnasena, the king of Vidarbha is repre- 
sented in the drama as a relative of the late Maurya King Brihadratha 
whom Pushyamitra had removed by his military coup deetat. This 
shows that Yajnasena was perhaps a governor of Vidarbha in the 
time of Brihadratha and had declared independence of the ^uhga 
rule, and showed open hostility to the Suhga viceroy of Vidisa. 
His Cousin Madhavasena was, however, a partisan of Agnimitra 
and was secretly coming to join him in Vidisa when he was 
captured near the frontiers and kept in prison. Agnimitra’s 

^ The Ajodhya Inscription [Ep. Ind. XX, pp. 54 — 58] states 
that Pushyamitra performed two horse-sacrifices : 
etc. 

F. II 
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demand to release him was met by a counter-demand by Yajna- 
sena for the release of his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
from prison. This led to the declaration of war by Agnimitra w^ho 
sent Virasena to march against Vidarbha. Yajnasena was defeated 
and Madhavasena was released. The kingdom of Vidarbha was 
divided between the two cousins, the river Varada forming the 
1 oundary between the two kingdoms [see Map. 2]. 

1 forse Snerifiaa. 

According to the Ajodhya Inscription [Ep. Ind. XX, pp. 54-58] 
I'ushymitra performed two horse-sacrifices. The horse sacrifice 
nferrcd to in the Malavikagnimitra, as we have seen, w^as 
performed at the close of his reign when his supremacy in Middle 
India was firmly established. We know from the Mahabhashya 
tl'at Patahjali ofiiciated as a priest at least in one of the 
s.icrifices. The passage in the Mahabhashya : “ lha Pushyamitram 
^ .ijayamah (here we perfrom the sacrifices ff)r Pushysmitra) 
pi o\es it.’ 

Now% if the Ajodhya inscription is to be believed, when w'as 
the iirst horse-sacrifice performed? There is no doubt, as we have 
seen, that the horse-sacrifice referred to in the Malavikagnimitra 
w as performed when Pushyamitra was an old man and was pro- 
]\ibly the second and the last one performed by him before he 
died, and the occasion, was the king’s ratification of his claim to 
suzerainty over his neighbours. When and on what occasion was 
li e other horse-sacrifice performed? It is difficult to be definite on 
this point. But that it was, if at all, performed before the one in 
V hich the emperor’s grandson Vasumitra was in charge of sacri- 
ficial horse is certain, and it will not be unreasonable to suppose 
tliat the first horse-sacrifice w'as performed soon after Pushya- 
mitra’s successful military coup de^etaf^ and probably also after the 
relief of Pataliputra from the first Yavana invasion [Supra, p. 160]. 

^ According to Sir R. CL Bhandarkar the rule : has 

been cited by Patahjali as an illustration of the Vartika teaching 
of the use of an action w^hich has been begun but not finished 
[Ind. Ant. 1872, p. 500 ; Also Cf. PllAI, p. 159]. 
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Pushyamitra was the head of the Brahmanic rule which worked for 
the revival of the sacrificial rites and rituals so long suppressed 
by the regime of the Buddhist Maurya rulers. It is, therefore, in 
the fitness of things that Pushyamitra should have celebrated his 
accession to the throne and the relief from the Yavana invasion 
which immediately followed it by the revival of the horse-sacrifice 
which his followers expected as the royal declaration of the end 
of the Buddhist heretic regime and the beginning of the Brahmanic 
rule and the revival of Brahmanism. 

The traditional account such as the Divyavadana and the 

Tibetan historian Taranatha show that Pushyamitra Suhga persec- 

tuted the Buddhists and destroyed Buddhist monasteries. Some 

scholars reject the tesitmony provided by the Divyavadana and 

✓ 

Taranatha and hold that Pushyamitra Suhga did not persecute 
the Buddhists. They cite as argument for their 

Pushyamitra .... ‘ . ..... 

Sunga and the opinion^ the Barhut inscription m which it is 

Buddhists stated that the gateway of a Barhut stupa was 
erected “during the time of the Suhgas ” [Suganam raje].^ If 
we carefully look into the historical back-ground which brought 
about the accession of Pushyamitra Suhga to the throne, ofMagadha, 
we shall find that Pushyamitra Suhga was the head of the Brahmanic 
Revolution which destroyed the rule of the Mauryas who had 
followed the pacific Buddhist policy of rule inaugurated by A^oka. 
That the Brahmans had genuine cause of grievances against that 
kind of rule has been satisfactorily shown by Dr. Harprasad Sastri 
in his admirable paper IJASB, 1910.]. Of course, A^oka followed 
a tolerant policy in religion and was not a conscious persecutor of 
any sect but some of his edicts show that he introduced certain 
reforms for what he understood the welfare of his subjects 
RE.L, RE.V., REL. IX, and PE. IV]. These reforms necessarily 
hit the interests and privileges which the Brahmans had been 
enjoying from time immemorial. Further, about that time the 
Yavanas, and Sakas made their appearance in India with their 
outlandish customs and practices. Hindu religion and culture 

^ Dr. Raychaudhuri, PHAl, 3rd Ed. p. 48 ; Dr. R. S. Tripathi 
H.A.L p. 187. 
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was thus menaced from both within and without. The weak 
and pacific policy of the Buddhist Mauryan rule was not competent 
enough to protect the integrity of India and save its culture and 
religion from foreign invasion. The Brahmans who considered 
themselves as guardians of the country’s religion and culture 
determined to take the political power into their hands. The 
coup d^etat under the leadership of Pushyamitra Suhga who was 
the commander-in-chief of Brihadratha’s army ended in com- 
plete success. Pushyamitra Suhga, who was a Brahman, thus 
brought into existence the first Brahman rule in Magadha. In 
view of this historical background it is difficu It to reject the testi- 
mony of the Divyavadana and Taranatha who testify to the per- 
secution of the Buddhists by Pushyamitra. He had to justify his 
ledership of the Revolutionary Party which came into power by 
persecuting the Buddhists and reviving Brahmanism. According 
to the Divyavadan Pushyamitra issued a dec laration that whoever 
would present him with the head of a Sramana would be rewarded 
with one hundred dinaras.^ The proclamation referred to the 
Sramanas of Sakala, which we all know, was the capital of the Indo- 
Bactrian Menander [Milinda.] According to the Milinda Pahha, 
Sakala was a resort of the Buddhist monks. That Pushyamitra 
performed two A^vamedha sacrifices is borne out by an Ajodhya 
Inscription [pp, Ind. XX, pp. 54 — 58]. Patanjali’s Mahabhashya 
and the Malavikagnimitra also testify to his performance of horse- 
sacrifices. The feverish activities towards the rivival of Brah- 
manism by Pushyamitra ill fits with his tolerant poli cy towards Bud- 
dhism. Pushyamitra Suhga could ill afford to do so even if he liked, 
and ke r his reactionary allies attached to his rule. But passion must 
have quieted down and political conditions settle d during the time 
of Pushyamitra’s successors who felt less obliged to yield to the 
reactionary elements in the state and consequently pursued a less 
militant and more tolerant policy towards the Buddhists so as to 
allow them to decorate the Buddhist stupas at Barhut by erecting 
gateways and railings, etc. That the gateways ^ were erected long 

1 “?ft ^ i” 

2 [Div., Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 433.]. 
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after Pushyamitra Suhga is also the opinion of eminent archaeolo- 
gists, like N. G. Majumdar. [A Guide to the Sculpture in the In- 
dian Museum, p. 14] Therefore, the expression ‘‘ Suganamraje ” 
should more reasonably apply to the successors of Pushyamitra 
Suhga than to Pushyamitra himself. In view of this clear archaeo- 
logical evidence and the historical background against it, the Barhut 
gateway inscription should not be used as an argument to reject 
the clear literary evidences of the Divyavadana and Taranatha 
that Pushyamitra Suhga persecuted the Buddhists. 

The Puranas give a dynastic list of ten Suhga kings, give 
Pushyamitra Suhga a reign period of 36 years and the entire dynasty 
1 12 years. Pushyamitra, as we have seen, ascended the throne 
about 184 B.C. the dynasty, therefore, came to 
"of Pu^yamitra about 72 B.C. The kings mentioned in 

the Puranic list in order of succession are 
Ji] Pushyamitra, [2] Agnimitra, [3] Vasujyestha, [4] Vasumitra, 
[5] Andhraka, [6] Pulindaka, [7] Ghosha, [8] Vajramitra, 
[9] Bhaga [Bhagavata?] and [10] Devabhuti. 

Of Agnimitra nothing is known beyond such information as 
may be gleaned from the Malavikagnimitra and the Puranas. The 
combined evidence of these two sources, enable us to say that 
he was his father’s viceroy at Vidisa, that he fought and won a 
war with Vidarbha, that his son Vasumitra was the com- 
mander of the imperial army guarding the sacrificial horse and 
that after his father’s death he succeeded him as suzerain 
for eight years. Several copper coins bearing the name of 
Agnimitra have been found in North Panchala [Rohilkhand]. 
In the absence of other positive evidences on the point it is 
difficult to say whether these coins bear the name of the Suhga 
Ling or that of a local prince ruling in Ahichhatra. Prof. Rap- 
son is in doubt on this point [Cambridge Hist. Ind. Vol. I, p. 5 20]. 
Cunningham thinks he was a local prince [Coins of Ancient India, 
p. 79]. Dr. Raychaudhuri [PHAI, pp. 269 — 70] argues in favour 
of the coin name being that of Pushyamitra’s successor Agnimitra* 
He similarly points out that the coin name Jethamitra is to be 
identified with Agnimitra’s successor Vasujyestha No. 3 in the 
Puranic List, who appears only as Jyeshtha in one of the manus- 
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cripts [Ib.] The fourth king in the list is Vasumitra. He was 
the son of Agnimitra and in his youth guarded the sacrificial horse 
and defeated the Yavanas on the Sindhu which probably formed 
the boundary between the south-eastern limit of Yavana king- 
dom of Mathura and the Sunga territory in Central India^ 

The fifth king in the list who succeeded Vasumitra appears 
in the Mss. in different forms, e. g., Andhraka, Andhra or 
Odraka. Dr. Jayaswal identifies him with the Ods^ka [Skt. Odraka] 
of the Pabhosa [near Kausambi] rock inscription [JBORS, Dec* 
1917, pp. 473-5]. The identification has not been accepted by 
many scholars. Of the next three kings we know nothing more 
than their names given in the Puranas. They were in succession 
Pulindaka, Ghosha, and Vajramitra. The ninth king in the Pura- 
nic list, Bhagavata, has been identified by some scholars with king 
Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra of the Besnagar Pillar Inscription from 
which we gather that the Greek king Antialkidas of Taxila sent 
to the king Bhagbhadra’s court his ambassador Heliodorus, son 
of Dion who calls himself a Bhagavata fJRAS, 1909 pp. 1055-56]. 
The tenth and last king in the list is Devabhuti who after he had 
reigned for 10 years, was overthrown by his Amatya Vasudeva, 
the Kanvayana, who founded a new dynasty. This account of the 
Puranas finds an echo in a passage of the Harshacharita which 
states that Vasudeva became ruler after having killed the over- 
libidinous Sunga by a successful conspiracy. ^ 

THE SUNGA CULTURE: RELIGION, ART AND 
LITERATURE 

The ^uhga rule was the result of a Brahmanic revolt against 
the weak and Pacific Buddhist monarchy which had an adverse 
effect on the orthodox Brahmanic faith on the 

Religion 

one hand and encouraged foreign invasions on 
the other. Therefore the first task of the newly established govern- 
ment was to restore old Brahmanic faith with its ceremonious. 

1 See Supra p. 162; also Cf. PHAI, p. 270 

2 Harsharita VI, p. 199 ( 

) see also Pargiter,. 

Dynasties of the kali ^ Age, 7 1 . 
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ritulas and sacrifices and the supremacy of the Brahmans in the 
hierarchy of caste. Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhashya was 
the Suhga kings’ high-priest who officiated in the great sacri- 
fice which Pushyamitra performed. The Mdlavikagnimitra of 
Kalidasa gives a graphic description of a horse sacrifice performed 
by Pushyamitra. The Ajodhya Inscription describes Pushyamitra 
to have performed two horse-sacrifices. Dr. Biihler assigns the 
date of Manu, the author of the Manusmriti, somewhere between 
200 B.C. to 200 A.D. The earlier limit of this period is more 
probable in view of the fact that the rehabilitation of the Hindu 
society on a strictly orthodox model establishing the hegemony 
of the Brahamnas beyond all doubt was the demand of the new 
ruling class and that the first Hindu law book was codified in 
keeping of that need. It must, however, be remembered tint 
the Laws enunciated by Manu do not reflect the actual state of 
religion and society in the Suhga times. The Besnagar Pillar 
inscription at the time of a later Suhga king clearly shows that 
even the Greeks could become Hindus and worshippers of the 
god Vishnu. The theories of the Manusmrtti were set up as ideals 
which gradually hardened into realities with the progress of 
time with the result that today the orthodox Hindu society is 
regulated according to the Laws of Manu. The progressive 
elements in the Hindu society, however, think that the Manu’s 
code has outlived its utility and advocate, through fresh legislations, 
its modification in many respects. 

The ^uhga period ushers a new age in the art of building. The 
wooden railings of the Buddhist stupas of the Maurya and Pre- 
Maurya period were replaced in the Suhga period by stone railings 

^ ^ and magnificent stone-gateways. The remains of 

the Barhut Stupa [Central India] provide the 
example. The sculpture reliefs on the gate-ways as well as on the 
pillars and cross-bars of the railings give beautiful pictorial 
representations of nature and the Jataka stories. Among other 
well-known examples of Suhga monuments and sculptures may 
be mentioned the famous vihara at Bhaja near Poona, a group 
of rock-cut stQpas and a large excavated chaitya-hall near the old 
vihara at Bhaja, a chaitya-hall at Nasik, the chaitya-hall No. 9 at 
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Ajanta, a stupa at Amaravati, the beautiful railling at Bodha Gaya 
enclosing the chafikrama or promenade where the Buddha walked 
after the attainment of the Bodhi, the beautiful V^iksha Dcvata 
at Barhut and the Garuda pillar at Besnagar, lacking the capital. 

With the revival of Brahmamsm, Brahman Literature naturally 
flourished during the time of the Suhgas. The famous commentary 
on Panini’s grammar, the Mahdhhdshya was composed by Patanjali. 

That Patanjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra 
Literature and officiated as priest in the latter’s horse-sacrific 
is proved by the passage, "Iha Pushjamitram 
ydjaydmaP [here we are sacrificing for Pushyamitra] which Patanjali 
cites as an example to illustrate the use of the present tense to 
denote an action which has begun but not finished. It is probable 
that the Manusmfiti was compiled during this period. There 
must have been other literary celebrities, but their names have 
not been preserved. 

THE KANVA DYNASTY C. 72-28 B.C 
The founder of this new dynasty of Magadha was Vasudeva. 
Precious little is known about the details of the Kanva rule. It 
appears that the territory was confined to Magadha and its neigh- 
bourhood but as occupying the throne of Magadha, they have 
been mentioned in the Puranas as imperial dynastic rulers. The 
total length of the reign according to the Puranas, was 45 years. 
The Puranas mention the names of four Kanva kings who reigned 
in Magadha in succession. “ Vasudeva will be king for 9 years. 
His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. His son Narayana will 
reign 12 years. His son Susarman will reign ten years.” The 
Puranas call them Sunga-bhritya Kanva yana kings and Brah- 
mans by caste. The first Kanva king, as we have seen, served the 
last ^unga king as his minister. 

THE ANDHRA OR SATAVAHANA DYNASTY 
According to the Puranas the Andhra [king] Simuka or ^isuka 
or Sindhuka, as he is variously spelt, obtained the earth after des- 
troying the power of Susarman Kanvayana and the remainder of 
the Sunga power, ^ 

^ cT^ I I Vayu Purana. 
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We have seen that the Kanvas reigned upto about [72-45] 27 
or 28 B.C. Therefore, the rise of the Andhras as an imperial 
power dates from the last quarter of the first century B.C. Simuka 
who is stated to have reigned for 2 3 years, must 
The Date have been on the throne of the Andhra kingdom 
for some time before he wrested the imperial 
power from the Kanvas in c. 28 B.C. Therefore we can place the 
rise of the Andhra power under Simuka in their original homeland 
in the middle of the first century B.C. 

The differences regarding the date of the rise of the Andhra 
power among the scholars are due to the confused and somewhat 
contradictory statements in the Puranas as to the length of the 
reign enjoyed by the Andhras as also to the number of kings 
mentioned in the list of the Andhra dynasty. The Matsya Parana 
states that nineteen Andhra kings will enjoy the earth \Ekona-vim- 
miir-hjete Andhra hhokshyantivai mahim\y but mentions thirty names. 
The Vayu Purana states that there will be thirty kings [iijefe vai 
nripds triwsad Andhra bhokshyanti ye wahim\, but mentions only 
nineteen names. Then, again regarding the duration of the total 
length of the reign the Matsya states that the Andhras ruled 
for 460 years \teshdm varsha saldni syus chatvdri sha^htir eva chd\ 
while the Vayu makes the duration of the Andhra rule 300 years 
\Andhrd bhokshyanti vasudhdm sate dvecha /a tarn cha vai]. 

Perhaps on the testimony of the Matsya Purana Dr. V. Smith 
and some other scholars place Simuka in the third century B. C. 
and say that the dynasty came to an end in the third century A.D 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, however, finds a way out of these Puranic con- 
tradictions and arrives at a reasonable conclusion of the date of 
Simuka. He rightly thinks that according to the tradition pre- 
served in the Vayu there were 19 kings who ruled for 300 years, 
while according to another tradition there were 30 kings who 
ruled for 400 years, as the Matsya says. He quotes the opinion 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who holds that the longer list 
includes the names of princes belonging to all the branches of 
the so-called Andhra-bhritya dynasty and that the longer period 
represents the total duration of the reigns of all the princes belonging 
to the several branches. The period of 300 years and 19 names 
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given in the Vayu Parana and hinted at in the Matsya ‘refer to the 
main branch/ Dr. Raychaudhuri points to the existence of at 
least one line of Satakarnis, distinct from the main branch, who* 
ruled over Kuntala [the Kanarese districts] before the Kadambas. 
The Matsya list, he further points out, includes at least two kings 
of the line named Skandasakti and Kuntala Satakarni who are 
passed over in silence in Vayu. Discussing other evidences on 
this point Dr. Raychaudhuri concludes that ‘ the Matsya Parana 
which mentions 30 Satavahana kings includes not only the main 

branch but also the Kuntala line and if the main line 

of the Satavahana kings consisted of only about 19 princes and 
if the duration of these be three centuries, there is no difficulty in 
accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka flourished in the first 
century B.C. and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the Northern 
Deccan in the third century A.D. The Kuntala line lasted longer 
and did not come to an end before the fourth or fifth century A.D.,. 
when it was supplanted by the Kadambas.^ Thus the total dura- 
tion of the rule of both the branches of Satakarni is really more 
than 400 years.’ 

Additional evidences to what Dr. Raychaudhuri has pointed 
out, as shown just above, may be cited to bear on the date of 
Simuka. The Nanaghat inscription of Nayanika, the wife of 
Satakarni I and daughter-in-law of Simuka is dated about 100 years 
anterior to Gautamiputra Satakarni [Biihler, A.S.W.I. \A)1. 
V p. 65]. Now Gautamiputra Satakarni reigned during the first 
quarter of the second century A.D.’** The reign periods of three or 
four kings including one of regency and a short period of foreign 
rule which intervened between the death of Simuka and the acces- 
sion of Gautamiputra must have covered more than a century. 
Therefore Simuka, the father-in-law of Nayanika must have 
acquired the imperial position in the last quarter of the first 

^ In the fifth century A.D. the Vakataka King Harishsena is, 
however, described as the Lord of Kuntala in his inscription 
[Vide, Arch. Surv. Ind. IV, p. 124 ffij 

^ PHAI, 3rd. ed. pp. 275-279. 

** See tnfra p. 175. His reign period is c, 106-130 A.D. 
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century B.C., a date that also agrees with the Puranic account as 
shown by Dr. Raychaudhuri, cited above. 

The evidence supplied by the Hathiguihpha inscription of 
Kharavcla may also be used with profit to solve the problem 
of Simuka's date. A passage in the inscription runs thus : 

Pamchame cha ddni vase Nanda-raja ti-vasa-sata \m\ oghdtltam 
Tanasulija-vdtd-pandidm nagaram pavesayati\. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
rightly holds and gives convincing reasons that tivasaiatam means 
300 years and not 105 years from the time of Nandaraja. This 
makes Kharavela flourish in the last quarter of the first century 
B.C. Now in another passage of the inscription we find that 
Kharavela fought against Satakarni, Lord of the West. This 
makes the two monarchs contemporary and consequently places 
Satakarni's father, Simuka not much earlier than the last quarter 
of the first century B.C. as we have seen. 

Curiously enough the Andhras call themselves Satavahanas 
in their epigraphs. They are also known as Salivahanas in litera- 
ture. In two of ther earliest epigraphs (Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 95 ; 

Arch Surv. West Ind. V. p. 64] the first and 

The Race and second Andhra kings, Simuka [Sisuka] and 

Home of Andhra it- u i \ 1 i 

Satavahanas Krishna [Kanha] are described as belonging 

to the Satavahana race [Sadavahana kula]. 

But the Puranas describe both Simuka and Krishna as Andhra 

kings. We also know that the Andhras were an ancient Dravi- 

dian people who occupied the Telugu country between the Krishna 

and the GodavarU. The A^itareya Brdhmava mentions them as 

living beyond the pale of Aryan civilisation. But from one of 

the epigraphs of the Andhra-Satavahana king Vasishthiputra 


1 One Buddhist Jataka refers to a place called Andhrapura 
and locates it on the Telavaha river. Prof. Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggests (I.A. 1918) that the Telavaha river is cither the modern 
Tel or Telingini river, both flowing not far from each other, and 
on the common confines of Madras and the Central Provinces. 
He therefore thinks that the country of the early Andhras must 
have comprised Jaipur and part of Viz: agapa tarn District of the 
Madras Presidency and some conterminus Districts of the Central 
Provinces. (Bhandarkar’s A^oka, p. 35). 
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Pulumavi [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 6o fF.] we know that the Satavahans 
were Brahmans. The antiquity of the Andhras as a people is also 
testified to by Megasthenes who recorded, as Pliny says, that they 
maintained an army of 60,000 foot, 1000 horsemen, 700 elephants 
and possessed a walled city. A^oka also refers to them in his 
RE. XIII as within his territory. Now the question is that if the 
Andhras were an ancient Dra vidian people and known to the 
Brahmana writers [c. 800 B.C.] as living beyond the pale of Aryan 
civilisation how can we accept the puranic account that Simuka, 
who, as Vvc have seen, flourished in the ist century B.C. was the 
founder of the Andhra Dynasty ? How, again, to reconcile the 
claim to Brahman descent of the Satavahana-kula [Ep. Ind. VIII, 
p. 60 f.] with the fact that the ancient Andhras were a Dravidian 
people ? 

But these contradictions are more apparent than real. The 
Andhras were certainly an ancient Dravidian people as stated above 
and the Satavahanas were an Aryan people of Brahman 
descent, completely different from the Andhras. The original home 
of the Satavahanas as their epigraphs show, was in Maharashtra 
[Northern Deccan] when they rose to imperial power under 
Simuka in the first century B.C^ Probably Satakarni con- 
quered Andhradesa. Later, about the middle of the second century 
A.D., the Satavahanas conquered and probably colonised the 
Andhradesa under Vasishthiputra Pulumavi — after having subjuga- 
ted the natives of the soil, the ancient Andhras. About this con- 
quest we have plenty of epigraphic and numismatic evidences. 2 
By the time the Puranas were composed, the Satavahanas may 
have lost their northern and western possessions, and got so 
much mixed with the people of the Andhradesa whom they ruled 
and among whom they lived that the Purana writers designated 
the rulers of the land also as Andhras and naturally named the 
first Satavahana king Simuka as the founder of the Andhra dynasty. 

^ Dr. Raychaudhuri states that Satavahanas originally 
lived in the territory immediately south of Madhyade^a [PHAI, 
4th, ed. p. 179] ; MM. Mirashi thinks that they Uved somewhere 
near Bcrar and later conquered Andhradesa. [J.N.S.I., II, p. 94]. 

- Nanaghat Ins. of Nayauka. 
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We have already stated that the Satavahanas were Brahman 
rulers like the Suhgas and the Kanvas who preceded them. 

The Nasik Cave inscription of Vasishthiputra 
Brahman Rulers Pulumavi provides sufficient evidence to this 
fact. In it their famous King Gautamiputra 
Satakarni has been described as a unique Brahman \ekabamhana] ^ 
equal in prowess to Rama [Para/urdma] and destroyer of the pride 
and prestige of the Kshatriyas [Khatiyadapa-mdna-madand\, 

EARLY SATAVAHANA RULERS 

The PjLiranas name the founder of the Andhra dynasty as 
Simuka or Sisuka. Both these names appear in the early Satavahana 
epigraphs. In the NanaghapCave-Figure-Label 
Simuka Inscriptions of the time of Satakarni [Arch. 

Survey. West Ind. V., p. 64] Simuka appears 
below the figure No. i, the queen Nayanika and her husband 
Satakarni jointly in label No. 2. 

According to the Puranas the second king of the dynasty was 
Krishna who was a brother of Simuka. He is to be identified 
with the Kanha [Krishna] mentioned in the Nasik 
Krishna Cave inscription of the time of Krishna Senart, 

Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 95] during whose reign a cave 
was constructed for the residence of the Sramanas of Nasik. 

The third king, according to the Puranas, was Satakarni. 
He was the son of Simuka. He is to be identified with the 
Satakarni of the Hathiguiiipha inscription, the 
Satakarni Nanaghat Cave Figure-Label inscriptions of the 
time of Satakarni I and the Nanaghat Cave 
inscription of Nayanika^ and with Sri Satakarni of the inscrip- 
tion on the gateway of the Sa nchi Stupa. Satakarni appears as 
Sri Satakarni in the Sanchi Inscription. He appears on other 
inscriptions without the title of Sri. 

/ See infra p. 177 f. The title was in suspense since the time 
of Satakarni I. Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, and not his father 
Gautamiputra, was called ‘Lord of the Deccan ’ [Ep. Ind. VIII, 
p. 60 ffj. 

^ Arch. Surv. West Ind. V. p.. 64 pp, 60 f. and 86 f. res- 
pectively. 
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Sir John Marshall’s objection to the last identification was due 
to the fact that he believed that the Satakarni of the Hathigumpha 
and Nanaghat inscriptions belonged to the second century B.C. 
and, therefore, this Satakarni could not have any control of 
Eastern Malwa which was included in the territory of the early 
Suhgas. We have seen that both these inscriptions belong to 
the last quarter of the first century B.CA by which time the Suhgas 
had been replaced by the Kanvas and the Kanvas by the Andhra ; 
whose sovereignty necessarily included the territories jointly 
ruled by the Suhgas. Dr. Raychaudhuri [PHAI, 3rd ed. p. 282]. 
suggests that the first Satakarni styled himself simply as such 
was natural, while it was equally natural for the later Satakarnis 
distinguising themselves by the addition of a metronymic like 
Gautamiputra and Vasishiputra. The suggestion is illuminating. 
In the Nanaghat inscription of Nayanika we get some details of 
his life. According to a restored portion of the inscription he was 
the son of Simuk a \Sirnuka-Sdtavdhanasa Vamsa V'adhanasd\.^ He 
married a princess of the Aiiiglya family whose rulers bore the title 
of Maharathi. He was the undisputed sovereign of the whole of 
the Deccan [apratihafa chakra dakshlna patha pati\ and performed 
two AsVamedha sacrifices {A/vamedha yajria dvitJja ishtah\? From 
the Siihchi inscription we infer that he conquered Eastern Malwa. 
He was a contemporary of king Kharavela of Kalihga, and the 
latter’s inscription at Hathiguiiipha tells us, Kharavela defied 
his power and attacked the city of Musika. After Satakarni’s death 
his queen Nayanika acted as the regent of her minor sons VedasrI 
and Saktisri. 

The sovereignty of the early Satavahana rulers in their home- 
land Maharashtra probably ended temporarily in the beginning 
of the second century A. D. as a Nasik Cave inscription of the time 
of Nahapana, the Kshaharata chief of one of the Saka clans, dated 
119 A.D. [See infra p. 209] indicates. The Kshaharatas ruled 
over Maharashtra, the homeland of the Satavahanas who were 

1 Supray p. 170; infra. Appendix II on the Chronology of 
Kharavela, p. 189 ff. 

2 Select Inscriptions, p. 187, note 2, 

^ Ib. p. 189. 
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driven to the further South. We give below a genealogical table of 
the early Satavahana kings drawn from the epigraphs who reigned 
undisturbed for about a century in their original homeland. 

Satavahana Kula 


Simuka Amgiya-Kula Krishna [Kanha] 

< I . I . 

Satakarni — - Nayanika 

I 

VedasTi Saktisri [Hukuisri] 

(JAUTAMIPUTRA 1 \TAKARNI 

The set back suffered by the Satavahanas at the hands of the 
Kshahnitas appears to be short-lived, for the Nasik Cave inscription 
of Gautarniputra Satakarni |F.p. Ind. VIII, p. 73] dated C. 130 
A.D.’ proves his sovereignty over Maharashtra. A Nasik Cave 
inscription in the time of his son, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi[Ep. Ind. 
VIII, p. 60 h*.] definitely states that he [Gautarniputra Satakarni] 
drove the Kshaharatas from their new settlements \Khakl)ardta 
Vasa niraviixtsa karasa\. Further, a large number of coins from the 
Jogalthambhi [Nasik] hoard containing silver coins of Nahapana 
and his other pieces restruck by Gautarniputra leads to the same 
conclusion. We do not exactly know in what relation he stood 
with the first Satakarni or his sons. But we know from the same 
epigraph that he was the most outstanding monarch of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty. He not only restored the fallen fortunes 
of his dynasty \S atavahana-kiila yasa patitbdpana h/rasa], but 
brought under his rule vast territories, the names of which 
as given in the epigraph,- roughly correspond to Gujrat, 
Saurashtra, Malwa, Berar, North Konkan and the region round 
Poona and Nasik. The Jogalthambhi [Nasik] hoard which con- 

^ Sarkar, Select Inscriptions, p. 193. 

- Asika, Asaka, Mulaka [all neighbouring districts between the 
Krishna and the Godavari], Suratha, Kukura [a portion of 
Eastern Rajputana], Aparanta [western coast], Anupa [a district 
in the Upper Narbada], Vidarbha [Berar], Akaravanti [Eastern and 
Western Malwa]. — Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 60 ff. 
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His reign period 


tains the silver coins of Nahapana shows that he restruck those 
of Nahapana left there. He was a unique Brahman [eka-bamhana} 
who could wield the weapon like Parasurama and Arjuna. 

He reigned for at least twentyfour years [c, 106-130 A.D.]. 

This reign period can be computed on the 
following data. The inscriptions of Andhra 
Satavahana rulers from the time of Gautamiputra and his imme- 
diate successors are dated in their regnal years and not in the 
year of any era. The determination of their chronology depends 
chiefly on the inscriptions of their contemporaries and rivals— 
the Western Kshatrapas who use the Saka era beginning^ in the 
year 78 A.D. The last recorded date of Nahapana is Saka 46 
=A.D. 124 [Junar Cave inscription of the time of Nahapana^ 
Biihler, Arch, Surv. W. Ind. IV, p. 103]. This date has been 
naturally considered by scholars as the year of Gautamiputra ’s. 
conquest of Maharashtra and the last year of Nahapana’s reign 
there. Now from the Nasik cave inscription of Gautamiputra 
^atakarni [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 71] we gather that Gautamiputra’ s 
conquest of Maharashtra was in the i8th year of his reign. 
Therefore his reign began in [124 — 18] 106 A.D. And since his 
last inscriptional date is regnal year 24 [v^^e his Nasik Cave ins- 
cription, Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 73], his reign period is fixed 106-130 
A.D. 


VASISHTHIPUTRA SRI pulumAvi 

In the Nasik Cave inscription of Balasri in the time of her 
grandson Vasishthiputra Pulumavi [Ep. Ind. VIII, 60 fF.] in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, she calls herself the grand mother 
of the present king and the mother of the late king. This fact 
undoubtedly establishes the relationship of Vasishthiputra 
with his predecessor Gautamiputra Satakarni whom he succeeded 
as his son and successor in c, 130 A.D. According to scholars 
he is identical with Siro 'Polemaiou who, according to ptolemy, 
had his capital at Paithan or Pratisthana on the Godavari. He i» 
styled as the king of Navanara [Navanara Svami Vasishthiputra, 
Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 65 ff.]. Navanora or Navanagara [New city] 
has been identified by Bhandarkar with Paithan. The Epigraph 
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[Ib.] calls Sri Pulumavi, the Lord of the South [Dakshinapathc- 
^vara]. His inscriptions and coins prove that his dominions in- 
cluded the Krishna district. This undoubtedly, proves that the 
conquest of the Andhradesa was accomplished by him. The^ 
Andhrade^a, we have seen, is not included in the list of territories 
ruled by Gautamiputra. That he had also retain;;d his hold on 
Maharashtra is clear from his several Nasik and the Carle Cave 
Inscriptions. The Carle Cave Inscription which is the last one 
ascribed to him, is dated in his regnal year 24 which is equivalent 
to A.D. 154 counted from the year of his accession in 130 A.D.^ 
Thus he was a contemporary of the famous Saka ruler of Ujjain, 
Rudradaman whose Junagadh Rock Inscription is dated 150 A.D. 
This Junagadha Inscription further tells us that Rudradaman twice 
defeated Satakarni, Lord of the Deccan but did not destroy him 
on account of his near relationship Saihbandhavidurataya]. The 
nature of this close relationship is found in the Kanheri [Thana 
district] Buddhist Tank Inscription [Liiders, No. 994] in which 
Pulumavi is represented as the husband of the daughter of the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudra. Prof. Rapson identifies Rudra with Rudra- 
daman I and Pulumavi with the Satakarni, ‘ Lord of the Deccan 
of the Junaga Jh Inscription. There is no doubt that Prof. Rapson 
is right. The name Satakarni is patronymic, which has been worn 
by several Satavahana kings, perhaps in loving memory of ^ri 
Satakarni, the first builder of the Satavahana Empire. Many other 
Satavahana kings have not used this patronymic appellation in their 
epigraphs. But that the Satavahana kings are called simple 
Satakarnis by foreign rulers is clear from the two inscriptions 
hitherto discovered. One is the Junagadh Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, ruler of Saurashtra and the other is the Hathiguihpha Ins- 
cription of Kharavela, king of Kalihga, in which only, ‘Satakani’ 
appears to mean the two Satavahana kings of different periods. 
Further, it may be pointed, that Rudradiman calls the Satakarni 
of his time as ‘Lord of the Deccan * [Dakshina-patha-pati] . This 
should put a quietus to the doubt that he can be any other than 
Pulumavi who is a Satavahana ruler to Conquer the Andhra 

^ Sarkar, Select Inscriptions, p. 203. 

F. 12 
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-country and described as the ‘ Lord of the Deccan ' in the family 
epigraph [Daksihna pathesvara, Ep. Ind. VIII, 6o ff], Andhra- 
de^a was not included in the dominions of his father Gautaml- 
putra. 

YAJNASRI SATAKARNI 

The last great king of the Satavahana Dynasty was Yajna^ri 
Satakarni. His relationship with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi is not 
clear. His inscriptions have been found in Nasik, Kanheri, and 
also in Chinna^ which is in the Kistna district. His coins have been 
found in Gujarat, Kathiawar, East Malwa, Aparanta [Western 
coast of the Deccan], the Central Provinces and the Kistna district. 
This clearly proves that he ruled over both Maharashtra and the 
Andhra Country. He reigned for at least 27 years. His latest 
inscription, the one found in Chinna in the Kistna district is 
dated in the 27th year of his reign. Dr. V. Smith points out 
that his silver coins on the model of those of the Saka rulers 
suggest that he conquered some lands from the Sakas. Some 
of his coins bear the figure of a ship with a fish and a conch. 
Ihis proves that Yajnasri had developed a naval power and 
maritime commerce. 

DECLINE 01 THE SATAVAHANA POWER 

Very little is known about YajhasrLs successors except their 
names. During their time the Satavahana power rapidly declined 
yielding place to new powx*rs — the Abhiras in Maharashtra and 
the Ikshvakus and the Pallavas in the Wastern Deccan about the 
middle of the 3rd. century A.D. 

THE CONDITION OF THE DECCAN DURING THE 

satavahana period=^ 

In the foregoing pages has been stated the political history of 
the Deccan during the Satavahana period. The inscriptions which 

1 1 am in debtcd %Dr. Nilkantha Sastri for suggesting that 
the place is known, as Chinna Ganjam. 

2 For further details see Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s article in 
the Indian Antiquary, June 1919, pp. 77 — 83. 
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throw light on this history, also throw light on art, religion, 
social and economic condition of Maharashtra during this period. 

, Buddhism was in exceedingly flourishing condition and was 
tolerated by the Brahman Satavahanas. The Buddhist religion 
served as a hand-maid to the art of building, especially cave tem- 
ples and dwellings which were highly developed. 

Religion : Bud- Almost all’ the caves so far found in the Deccan 
dhism and the Art 

of Cave-Building are dedicated to Buddhism and were excavated 
during the Satavahana period. They were of 
two kinds — [1] Chaitya-griha or temples, and [2] Lqyanas or resi- 
dential quarters for Bhikshus. The first are with vaulted roofs 
and horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance, and have 
interiors consisting of a nave and side aisles with a small stupa, 
at the inner circular end. They are the improved models of their 
proto-types in the Barabar Caves [C. 300 B. C.] and they have 
been imitated later by the builders of Christian basilicas. The 
laycina consists of a hall surrounded by a number of cells, each cell 
containing as a rule a stone-bench for a monk to sleep upon. Each 
layana cave had one or two rock cut cisterns attached to it. 
Different parts of all these caves, whether Chaitya-grihas or layanas 
were excavated by all sorts and conditions of men at their own 
expense, showing what hold Buddhism had over popular mind. 
They not only incurred the cost of building these caves or any 
parts thereof but made ample provisions for their repairs and for 
the maintenance of the Bhikshus who resided there. For repairs, 
villages were generally granted. For feeding the Bhikshus, pieces 
of land, sometimes villages, were given, some-times cash depo 
sits in permanent endowments \Akshaya «//'/] were made to 
the guilds to provide robes out ot the annual interest 

of the endowment found. The Bhikshus occupied the caves 
during the rainy season only [Vassavasa] . For the remainder 
of the year they spent in religious tours just as the Jaina Sadhus 
do even now. It appears that certain caves were reserved for 
certain sects of the Buddhist monks. For example. Cave no. 2 
at Nasik was assigned to the Bhadrayana Bhikshu Sathgha by 
GautamJputra Satakarni's mother, Balasri [Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 60 ff.] 
The cave at Carle built in the time of Vasishiliiputra 
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Pulumavi was given to the Mahasamghikas [Ep, Ind. VIII 
p.71.] 

Brahmanism — , 

Brahmanism was also in a flourishing condition. Satakarni 
I and his queen performed a number of sacrifices, the description 
of which has been partly preseved in the mutilated inscription 
of Nayanika at Nanaghat [A. S. W. I. V., 60-1 ; Luder’s 
List no, 1 1 12]. They seem to have celebrated no less than 
twenty sacrifices. Afvamedha was twice performed. Among other 
sacrifices performed were gava myanam^ Agnyaclheya^ Rd/as/ya, 
Aptorydn.ay Angirasdmayanam^ ^atdfirdtra. The dakshind or sacri- 
ficial fee consisted of villages, Karshapanas, ordinary and milch 
cows, elephants and horses, horse-chariots, silver-posts, silver 
ornaments, dresses and so on. The highest number of cows given 
is 11,000 and Karshapanas 24,000 [ about 686 Suvarnas, 35 silver 
Karshapanas being equal to i Suvarna].^ This was certainly Brah- 
manism of a most vigorous type. The same epigraph begins 
with an adoration of Dhamma, Indra, Samkarshana, Vasudeva, 
the sun and the moon and the four guardians of the quarters 
[Lokapalas] — Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vasava. The names 
Samkarshana and Vasudeva prove the early prevalence of the 
worship of Krishna and his family in the Deccan. The homage 
to Indra shows that the worship of the great Vedic god survived 
to the first century A.D. Who the God Dharma was is not clear. 
That he was not meant in the inscription as a lokapala like Yama 
or Varuna is clear.- 

Besides the sacrificial Brahmanism which revived with a great 
flourish in Maharashtra was the Brahman rule of the Satava- 
hanas, Vaishnavism and Saivisim also flourished side by side. We 
have seen that the names Vasudeva Sariikar- 


yaishnavism 
Saivism and 
Naga Cult 


shana prove the existence of the Vaishnava cult. 
Prof. Bhandarkar points out that such names as 
Gopala, Vishnudatta, Vishnupalita occuring in 


the epigraphs of the period provide further evidence for the deve- 


^ Ib. p. 81. 

2 Dhama is probably to be identified with Yama. The 
Lokapala idea is perhaps of later development. 
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lopment of Vaishnavism. The worship of Siva, he further points 
out, was far more prevalent in the Deccan during this period, if 
names can be taken as evidence, ‘Such names as Bhutapala, Maha- 
devanaka, Sivadatta, Sivaghosha. Sivapalita, Sivabhuti, Sivadata, 
Bhavagopa and so forth clearly show that this god was popularly 
worshipped under four names, viz., Siva, Mahadeva, Bhava, and 
Bhutapala. That his vehicle, the bull was also adored may be 
seen from the names, Nandin, Rishavanaka and Rishavadata. The 
names Skandapalita, Sivaskandila, and Siva-Skandagupta show that 
the god Skanda was worshipped both separately and conjointly 
with Siva. Such names as Naga, Sarpa and Sarpila point to the 
prevalence of serpent-worship.’^ 

A very interesting and important feature of the religious condi- 
tion of this period is that we find many foreigners embracing 
cither Buddhism or Brahmanism. During this period many foreign 
tribes e.g., the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlawas and Abhiras had made 
settlements in India. Many epigraphs of the 
^bracoTlTnduhm show that they not only embraced 

Buddhism and Brahmanism but also adopted 
Hindu names. Prof. Bhandarkar says : ‘In Cave inscriptions 
Yavanas are frequently mentioned as making gifts in connection 
with chaityas or monastic residences. At Carle we have two 
names of Yavanas and one named Sihadhoya [Singhadhvaja] 
and the other Dharma. At Junar we find mention of three called, 
Isila, Chita [Chitra] and Chandra. At Nasik the name of only 
one Yavana is specified, viz., Indragnidatta, son of Dharma Deva. 
They all turned Buddhist laymen and that all of them except one 
had assumed Hindu names.’ ^ 

Heliodorus, an ambassador from Antialkidas to Bhagabhadra 
of Vidisa was a Vaishnava. Rudradaman, another Saka chief was 
a staunch Brahmanist. 

Another feature of the period is the catholic spirit of religion. 
The Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni, his mother Gau- 

1 Ib. p. 78. 

^ Ib. Also Cf. Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 15 ff* 
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tami Bala^ri and his son Pulumavi were staunch followers of 
Brahmanism but excavated caves for Buddhist 
^H^bduTsm^^ monks. Their charities were not confined to 
their faith but freely extended also to Buddhism. 
Gautami Balasri excavated a cave for the residence of the Bhadra- 
yana Buddhist monks [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 6o ff]. Satakarni and his 
grandson Pulumavi granted a piece of land land a village respec- 
tively for the maintenance of the monks and repairs of the Cave 
[Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 71 ; 65 flf.]. They similarly ^ gave a village to 
the Buddhist establishment at Carle. Another noteworthy fact 
of the religious condition of this period is that the espousal of a 
different religion did not entail the loss of caste. Perhaps the most 
typical case is that of a Brahman called Ayitilu, whose wife Bhayila 
makes the benefaction of a Chaitya-griha to the Buddhist com- 
munity, settled in the Kuda Caves [Liider’s List No. 1050]. That 
the husband was a Buddhist is certain, because he has actually been 
called an upasakad An important example of the liberal spirit 
of the Hindu society of that age was the marriage of the Brah- 
man Satavahana prince Sri Pujumavi with the daughter of the 
Saka ruler Rudradaman. 

An idea of the constitution of the Hindu Society in the 
Deccan at this period is obtained from the status and caste 
names frequently specified of the donors mentioned in the 
Cave inscriptions. Those of the highest rank 
Society. amongst these were of course the Maharathis 

[Maharashtrikas], Mahabhojas and the Mahasena- 
patis. They occupied the position of the feudatory chieftains. 
Second in order of rank came the officers such as Amatyas or Raja- 
matyas, Mahamatras, and Bhandagarikas. The 
Grades of people, former two correspond to the modern District 
Collectors and the third to the Treasurer. Of the 
same status [/,e, of the second ranks are Nigama, Sarthavaha and 
Sreshthin. Nigama is an ordinary merchant, and Sarthavaha, 
the leader of a caravan of traders. Sreshthin was the head of a 
guild of merchants. The latter two, again, correspond to aldermen 


^ ^3 ? 7; 
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and took an important part in the administration of the town 
corporate. The third in order of social rank were the Lekhaka 
[Scribe] Vaidya [physician] Malakiya [Cultivator], Suvarnakara 
[Goldsmith], Gandhika [Druggist]. To the lowest class have to 
be assigned Vardhaki [Carpenter], JMalakara [Gardener], Lohava- 
nija [Blacksmith], and Dassaka [Fisherman]. The middle class, 
which consisted chiefly of cultivators and mercantile people was 
split up into a number of grihas [homesteads] or Kutumbas or 
Kulas [families]. The head of each of them was called tl grjhapati 
or kutumbin and occupied a position of authority. One note- 
worthy custom of this period is for a male individual of the 
Kshatriya class to specify his metronymic along with his proper 
name. In Northern India the practice was to form the metronymic 
from the name of the country over which the mother’s father 
ruled. Thus Ajatasatru of Rajagriha styles himself as Vaidehi- 
putra, son of the daughter of the Vaidehi prince. In South India 
the custom seems to be to adopt the metronymic from that of a 
Brahman, gotra. Accordingly we have got such metronymics as 
Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra, Kautsi, Kausiki, etc., all derived 
from Brahman opiras,^ 

Important facts re, the economic condition of the Deccan can 
be gleaned from the epigraphs of the period. The currency of 
the province was karshapanas, both silver and copper. The 
Nanaghat Inscription of Nayanika speaks of 
ti^on" having given 24,000 karshapanas as dakshina. 

The Nasik Inscription of Ushavadata of 
about the same period speaks of 70,000 karshapanas having 
been given away to gods and Brahmanas. In this particular 
epigraph we are distinctly told that 70,000 karshapanas are 
equivalent to 200 gold coins, each suvarna being equiva- 
lent to 55 karshapanas. ^ Here the rate of exchange between 
a silver karshapana and the current gold coin is indicated 
at 1:35. The reference to the Suvarna coins, according to 
Prof. Rapson, must be the contemporary gold currency of the 


^ lA., June 1919. 

2 Ep. Ind. VIII. p. 82 ff. 
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Kushans. Ushavadata’s father-in-law Nahapana was a Kshatrapa 
not only of Kujula Kadphises but also of Vima Kadphises, who 
was the first Kushan sovereign to introduce gold coinage. No 
other foreign ruler, either Indo-Bactrian or Indo-Scythian, seems 
to have struck it before him. Vima Kadphises’s gold coins must, 
therefore, have been current in Nahapana’s time at the exchange 
rate of 1:35 to the indigenous silvsr karshapanas.^ 

Srenis or craft-guilds were a normal feature of the 
age. At (lovardhana near the Nasik or Tirasmi Craves there 
were no less than four diflercnt descriptions of guilds, viz., 
t'llaplshaka or oil miller’s guild, Odayantrika or 
Srenis. guild of artisans fabricating hydraulic engines, 

KalarikM or potter’s guild and Kolika-nikaya 
or weaver’s guild. In the town near the Junar Craves there 
were at least three guilds, one of Dhan’Vnikas, or corn-dealers, 
the second of V'^imsakaras^ bamboo- workers and the third of 
Kansakiiras or braziers. There must have been many more 
guilds not only at Govardhana or near Junar but also in other 
districts, of which no mention has been made, d’hc Jatakas 
which portray social life of the sixth century B.C. make mention 
of several such guilds. The conclusion is plain that both North and 
South India W'as studded with guilds from the sixth century B.C. 
to the third century A. D. Now the prevalence of craft-guilds 
shows that instituti(jns of self-government were by no means 
uncommon in India. The Srenis w'ere not only craft (U’ trade- 
guilds but w^ere also something like modern banks, because any- 
body could invest any sums here and receive interest on them. 
Further, very often perpetual endowments \aksbiiya nhn\ w^re made 
to them. Ushavadata made two such permanent endowments 
to the two Kulika-Nigamas or Srenis, (uie for providing new 
robes [Chivarikani] and the other for minor food necessaries 
\Krishdnna\ [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 82 IF.] It is an important matter to 
note that although Ushavadata was a high personage, the son-in- 
law of the Kshatrapa Nahapana, ruling over Rajputana, Central 
India, Kathiawar Gujrat and the Deccan, he did not arrange for 


^ lA., June, 1919. p. 81. 
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the feeding and robbing from the local district treasury but deposit- 
ed sums in two guilds. Why did he do so ? It was probably 
because an empire is established and destroyed in no time, but a 
guild was a permanent institution.^ 

Another important fact that can be gleaned from the epigraphs 
of the period is the rate of interest yielding from capital invest- 
ments. For the A.k 4 jaya-nlvi of Ushavadata to the two guilds — 
one paid interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 

Rate cjf Interest. * 

annum, the other at the rate of 9 per cent per 
annum |Ib.]. The rate of interest appears to be high in our time. 
But in ancient India it was not considered high. Monthly interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent from a Brahman debtor, 3 per cent from a 
Kshatriya, 4 per cent from a Vaisya, and 5 per cent from a Sudra 
has been sanctioned by old law givers [Manu, VllI, 142, Yaj. II, 
38, Vishnu VI, 2]. 

Karshapana was a coin [of copper, gold or silver] weighing 
I Karsha = 80 Ratis 146.4 grains [i Rati -1*83 grains]. The 
gold Suvarna, the copper Pana and Kautilya's silver Dharana are 
ol this weight. The silver Dharana or Purana 
Weighty c>Mhc however, usually of 32 Ratis = 58.56 

grains. But the silver coins of Nahapana, 
though called karshapanas were evidently lighter than the standard 
karshapana shown above. I’hey were only of about 36 grains 
and thirty live of them made one Suvarna. - 

Foreign commerce and trade were flourishing, and the Deccan 
took no insignificant part in the commercial relations of India 
with the west. An account of it is contained in the Periphus of 
the Hrythra/an Sea, which describes the Egyptian 
Foreign Commerce with lilast Africa and India. Ships from 

the Western Countries sailed down the Red Sea and followed the 


Arabian Coast as far as Kane, from where the route to India 
diverted, some ships sailing to the Indus and on to Barygaza 
[Broach] and other direct to the ports of Lymrika [Malabar]. 
From Barygaza the coast immediately adjoining stretched from 


^ Ib. p. 82. 

2 S. I. Vol., p. 158, n. 5. 
F. 24 
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the north directly to the south, and the country is, therefore, called 
Dakshinabares [Dakshnapatha]. Among the marts in the island 
part of the South Country, there were two of particular importance — 
Paithan and Tagara [Mod. Ter. in the Naldrug district, Nizam’s 
Domini o ns]. 1 The harbours were Surppara [Sopara] and Keliena 
[Kalyana]. In regard to the last port we are informed that it was 
raised to the rank of a regular mart in the time of the Elder Sar- 
ganes. The Elder Sarganes is probably Satakarni, the third 
king of the Satavahana dynasty. Ptolemy who wrote only six 
decades after the author of the Per/plus does not mention Kalyana 
which probably lost all importance by that time. We have already 
noticed the numismatic evidence of the development of marine 
and commerce in the time of YajnasTi Satakarni [Supra p. 178], 
coins having a two-masted ship with a hsh and a couch and the 
legend of S/rl Yana Sdfakanisa [J.N.S.I. Vol. Ill, pt. I, i94t> 
PP- 43-45.] 

The Satavahana kings were great patrons of Prakrit, as a large 

number of official epigraphs recorded in that language show. 

Tradition ascribes to one of their kings Hala with the authorship 

of a Prakrit poem called the Satiasai [Saptasataka]. The reputed 

author of the original Brihatkatha in the Paisachi 
Literature 1, • , n • 1 1 • 1 • 

dialect, Gunadhya, is said to have nourished in this 

period. It must be noted that the Andhra-Satavahana kings, 

though Brahmans, used Prakrit for their documents, although the 

Prakrit of that time shows a considerable influence of Sanskrit. 

Mr. Allan points out that Sarva-Varman produced the Kdt antra 

for the benefit of an Andhra king who was “ashamed of his 

ignorance of Sanskrit and found Panini too difficult” [Camb, 

Short lUst, Ind. p. 61.] 

II KING KHARAVELA OF KALINGA 

While the Satavahanas were ruling in the western Deccan under 
their third king Satakarni, the Kalingas rose as a great rival power 
to them in the Eastern Deccan. After Asoka’s time the history 
of Kalihga [roughly equivalent to modern Orissa] is wrapped in 


I JRAS, 1901, 557 ff. 
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darkness. The veil of darkness is lifted by the discovery of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription^ on the Udayagiri hills near Bhuvane^vara 
in the Puri District. The inscription which is in Prakrit is a 
comprehensive record of the achievements of its author, king 
Kharavela of Kalihga. It says that Kharavela was the third king 
of the Cheta dynasty. Having spent his early 
Early Life youth up to the fifteenth year in receiving all 
kings of physical exercises and instructions in the 
different branches of study, writing, arithmetic, finances and 
law,^ necessary for a crown prince, he was consecrated to the 
office of the heir-apparent in his i6th year and crowned king on 
the completion of his 24th year \Sampumna chat uvi sail vas 6 \ at 
about 24 B. C.** 

He spent the first year of his reign \padhame vase\ in completing 
certain works of public utility in the city of Kalihga, such as 
repairs of walls and gateways damaged by storm \Y ata-vihita- 
gopura-pdkdra\ and construction of tanks with 
Events of his Reign steps for the supply of cool water at a cost of 
I lakh of coins [sitaJa-taddga-padiyo cha handha- 
payati] and provided recreations to his subjects [pakatiya cha 
rangayati] at a cost of 55 lakhs of coins [panaii-sdhi-sata-sahaschi 
skt. panchatrimsat satasahasraih]. In the second year of his reign 
[dutiye cha va^^ he defied the power of Satakarni by sending ta 
the west \Sdiakanini pachchhimadisam^ a large force consisting of 
horse, elephant, foot and chariots which attacked the city of Asika 
on the Krishna and destroyed it \yitasiti\ In the third year of his 
reign he provided all sorts of entertainments to the citizens e,g,^ 
high class dancing, music [vocal and instrumental] shows and 
feas t s [gandharva- vedabu dho da pa -nata-gita-vadita-samdasand ii-usava- 

hmdja]. In the fourth year of his reign \chahuthe vase\ he com- 
pelled the Ra^trikas and Bhojakas to submit to him. In the fifth 
year of his reign [pamchame cha dani vase\ he completed a work of 

^ Ep.. Ind. XX, 1930; JBORS, 1918 and 1928. 

® It is not clear whether his father died before or at his 24th 
year. About the date of his accession see Appendix II. 
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great public utility : he extended from the Tanusulia road up to 
the city the canal which king Nanda had opened 300 years ago 
\Namdaraja tivasasata-oghatitam tanasulia vdtd panddim nagaram 
pavesayti]. In the sixth year [Chchhate Vase\ he bestowed large 
favours [anugaha anekdni] to the people of urban and rural areas 
\paura-jdnapadam'\ which cost him one hundred thousand coins 
\sata sahaschi\. The account of the achievements of the seventh 
year of his reign is doubtful. In the eighth year of his reign 
\athame cha V(ise\ he stormed Gorathagiri and harassed the people 
of Rajgriha. Gorathagiri was a hill fort on the modern, 
Barabar hills in the Gaya District of Bihar. In the ninth year of his 
reign he built a large Palace of Victory \mahd-vijaja-pds ddam\ at a 
cost of 38 lakhs of coins \afhat15qya sal a sahasehi']. The record of 
the tenth year cannot be made out. In the eleventh year of his reign 
\ekadasann cha vase] having possessed himself of a large booty obta- 
ined from the retreating enemy \pdjdt nam skt. paldyita satrFindm\ 
reclaimed the ruins of the old city of,Pithunda, founded by a for- 
mer king, and had it cultivated by ass drawn ploughs [puvamrdja- 
nivesitam Vithudam gadhahha namgalena kdsayati\ It is clear that he 
turned a ruined city into a large agricultural farm.^ In the same 
year he broke a confederacy of Tamil States of the South [abhinat 
tramiradehci^ safngh^lam* In the twelfth year of his reign \hdramme 
cha va^e\ the achievements recorded are as follows: He led a 
large expeditionary force to the north \uttardpadha\ and created 
consternation among the people of Magadha while he watered his 
elephants and horses in the Ganges \Mdgadhanafn cha vipulam 
hhayain janeto hathasam Gangdya pdyayati]. He compelled Brihas- 
patimitra, king of Magadha [Magadham cha rdjaaahi\ to submit 
to him Ipdde handhapayati\ and brought back the image of 
Jina belonging to Kalihga, which had been taken away by king 
Nanda, and carried with him a large booty from Ahga and 
Magadha [Avga-Magadha-Vasuh^], He also refers to his victory 

^ Dr. Jayaswal reads the above passage differently : puvaraja 
nivesitam pithudaga dahha nagale nekdsayati “Caused the grassy 
overgrowth of Prithudaka [city] founded by a former king, to be 
let out in the Langala [river]. 

^ Sanskritised version of JayaswaPs reading. 
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over the king of the Pandyas in the same year from whom he 
brought hundreds of thousands of gems and pearis [muta-mani-’ 
ratandni dchardpayati satasahasdni\. He then adorned the hiiU 
tops with strong and beautiful gopuras and wonderful residences 
for elephants ahhUtamchharijam hastinivdsam\ In the thirteenth 
year of his reign \tera sane cha vase\ he built in the Kumari hill 
\[]dayagiri-Khandagm hills] caves for the residence of the Arhats 
during the rainy season and other worthy purposes at a cost of 
more than 15 lakhs. 

So the achievements of King Kharavela have been chronicled 
from year to year up to the thirteenth year of his reign. We 
can, therefore, conclude that he reigned at least for 1 3 years. 
The inscription also throws light on the personality of the great 
king. He was a Jaina by faith, but tolerant to all religions which 
he equally respected \sava~pdsamda~pujak(i\^ and repaired the 
temples of all gods \savd-devdyatana-sakara~kdraka\. Himself deeply 
learned in sas'tras and all kinds of arts, he greatly patronised 
them. He is described as a Rajarshi and a scion of the Vasu 
[same as Cheta or ChediJ family and possessing a mighty force 
of irresistible strength \apalibata~chaka-vdhana-vali\ 


[ APPENDIX II ] 

ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION OF 

khAravela 

King Kharavela of Kalihga is an important and by now a 
familiar historical personage. A great deal of work has been 
done on the FJathiguiiipha inscription in the Udayagiri hills near 
BhubanesVara in the Puri District, The inscription records 
from year to year KharavelaN career. A lot of controversy has 
raged round his date, and the object of this paper is to discusss 
this problem. 

Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji for the first time gave, in 1883,^ 
a full transcription with notes and translations which marked 

^ Proceedings of the International Congress of Orientalists^ Leyden, 
1853. 
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a vast improvement on earlier attempts begun in 1825 and con- 
tinued to 1880.^ Indraji finds in line 16 mention of an era, 
Murija Kala, from which he deduces the date of Kharavela. He 
finds the relevant passages in lines 16 — 17 and reads them as one 
sentence beginning with vedariya gabhe patithdpayati panamtariya 
jathi-vasa-sate raja muriya kMe vochine ca coyathi aga satikutariyam 
cupadyati khemardja sa vadharaja sa bhikurdja etc. in line 16, and 
ending with mahdvijayo rdja khdravela siri (the last word of the 
last line i.e. line 17 of the inscription], who is identified by him 
with Bhikuraja of previous line. Both the reading and the syntax 
are doubtful as will be shown later. But he rnade his own 
meaning clear by his translation which runs as follows : — 

“The victorious and illustrious king Kharavela (named) the 
Bhikshuraja (son) of Vridhharaja (who was the son) of Kshemaraja 

and clever in various qualities, etc born 

in the family of royal sages, does this (referring to the architectural 
constructions in the cave) in the one hundred sixty fifth year of 
the Maurya kings, after one hundred and sixty four years had 
passed {choyathl aga satikutariyam),^'' On the basis of his reading, 
syntax and translations he draws up both a genealogy and a 
chronology of King Kharavela. I am not concerned here with 
his genealogy which 1 consider wrong because of his taking 
Vrddharaja and Bhiksuraja in the genitive case, but with the 
chronology he has given. He reads the relevant passages pana- 
mtariya sathivasasate^ made clear by this interpretation of the word 
‘vochine’ as ‘Vicchinne’ (expired or ended) which precedes the 
words which he reads as coyathi aga satikutariyam. According 
to this reading he finds a so-called Maurya era which he takes 
to begin in the eighth year of AA)ka’s reign which, again 
he thinks, starts about 263 B.C. On the basis of his reading of 
the passage quoted above and his assumptions regarding the date 
of As^)ka’s accession, when, according to him, the Maurya era 
begins, he draws up the chronology as follows: (263 — 8) ^ c. 

^ Sterling, Asiatic Researches ^ Vol. XV. 1825 Major Kittoe’s 
facsimile read and published by Prinsep. J,A,S,B,, 1837 , Cun- 
ningham, C. 1 . 1 . Vol. I Old series. 1977; Rajendra Lai Mitra, 
Antiquities of Orissa, 1880. 
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255 B.C. being the initial year of the era (255 — iG^)=r.c. 90 B.C. 
is the date of his architectural constructions in the cave, and 
these having been done in the 13th year of his (Kharavela's) 
reign, his accession took place in (9o-(-i3)-c. 103 B.C, his 
yauvarajya nine years before in 112 B.C. and his birth 24 years 
before his accession in 127 B.C. Indraji himself is in doubt as 
to the existence of a Maurya era which he says ‘ has not been found 
anywhere’ (Ibid. 149). But he worked out his chronology on 
this doubtful basis. Both Fleet’ and Luders^ denied the existence 
of a date in line 16 of the inscription. Dr. Jayaswal who earlier 
(JBORS 1917) accqited the existence of the era T65 Maurya Kala’ 
in line 16 finally gave it up (J/30R.9 1927) but found other 
evidences to put Kharavela in the first quarter of the second 
century B.C., taking him to be a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
Suhga. He identifies Bahaspatimita or Brhaspatimitra mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha inscription whom Kharavela defeated in 
the twelfth year of his reign on the ground that Brahaspati is 
mentioned in the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra (i. 12.6) as the presiding 
deity of the Pu ya constellation of stars (JBORS Vol. Ill, 1917). 
The argument is of doubtful validity and is not at all convincing.^ 
i'le further argues that a king of this very name figures in the 
Pabhosa inscription and on a coin found in Kosam. Bahas- 
patimita of the Pabhosa inscription was probably a local king 
of Kausambi, whose maternal uncle Asadhasena excavated the cave 
in the reign of ‘ Udaka ’ whom Jayaswal himself restored Odraka, 
as the fifth Suhga king. How can this Bahaspatimita then be 
the same person as the first Suhga king Pusyamitra ? He seeks 
to explain the coin name Bahaspatimita for Pusyamitra by the 
fact that some other Suhga and later Suhga kings appear in 
different names on their coins. He says that the Puranic names, 
Vasumitra Vasujyestha, Ghosavasu, Vajramitra, Devabhuti 
appear as Bhanumitra, Jethamitra, Bhadragho.a, Indramitra, 

^ J.R.A’.S.y 1910. 

^ Luder’s List in E.l. Vol. X, (Appendix). 

'* R. B. Chanda, 1929, p. 395 f; Raychaudhuri, 

P.H.H./., 5rd Ed., p. 255. 
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Devamitra on the coins respectively. But the question arises : 
are the identifications beyond any dispute ? They were probably 
rulers of local dynasties — new-Mitra or later Suhga kings ruling 
in Ayodhya and Bareilly Districts, where a large number of these 
coins have been found, after the break up of the Suhga empire. 
Dr. V. Smith places them on the ground of scripts between the 
first century B.C. and the first century A.D.^ Moreover, un- 
like them, Pusaymitra Suhga appears in the inscriptions in his 
Puranic name. It is unusual that he should have chosen a different 
name for his coin found in Kosam. 

Dr. V. Smith^ and Prof. Dubreuil^ accepted the date worked 
out by Indraji and Jayaswal and Placed Kharavcla in the second 
century B.C. Prof. Rapson also did the same, though in a non- 
committal way. lie writes : “ The inscription probably belongs 
lo about the second century B.(l”^ As we have seen, Dr. 
Jayaswal himself subsequently gave up Indraji’s reading of the 
passages in question in line 16 on which he had based his earlier 
theory. The passages as finally edited'* now are : catare ca 
veduriya-gabhe ihambhe patithapayat} plnat ariya-sal a-sahasehi {stop) 
mu{khi)yakala — vo china fa ca coya(fhi)-anga sanjiika-{jn') iuriyam 
updelayaii (stop). Ihc remaining words of line 16, Khemardjd 
sa 'Vadhardja sa Bhikhurajd Tyhamanlja^ etc. form part of the next 
sentence ending with raja Khdravela siri in line 17. As you will 
notice this new reading and syntax are completely difi'erent from 
Indraji’s. The splitting up of the sentences and reading of 
satasahasehi for sa/hivasasate^ wakhiya for iMiiriya, Kala for Kdky 
anga for aga^ santikafaturiyani |f(jr satikutariyam arc the keystones 
of this revised reading. The phrase pdnatariy satsahasehi^ as 
the syntax shows, with which the first sentence in line 16 ends, 
refers to the cost of five lakhs of coins incurred for the decoration 
of the cave with ornamented pillars veduriya gabhet ehahibhe. This 


^ Coins of the Indian Muse am ^ p. 185. 
2 J.K.A.S., 1918. 

^ A.H.D., 1920. 

^ Camb, Hist, of India I, p. 535. 
Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 210. 
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gives a better sense, Kharavela was particular about stating^ 
the amount of money he spent on various occasions. For instance, 
in line 3, he states to have spent 35 lakhs to restore the woiks 
of the city damaged by storm in the; first year of his reign. He 
mentions to have spent in the ninth year of his reign 38 lakhs, 
to build the great Victory Palace mahdvijaya-pasada (L.io). Con- 
sequently, pdnatariya satasahasehi appears to be the only reasonable 
reading. The sentence, which immediately follows it, speaks 
of his patronage to arts befitting peacetimes, including principal 
ones [mukJnya kdla vochinam) which Dr. Sircar rightly interprets 
2ls gita nrfyadi samanvitam. There is no reference to any date, of 
a murija kdia, 165 years or 164 years expired, counted backward 
from the 13th year of Kharavela’s reign. Thus there is no data 
to place Kharavela in the second century B.C. which some historians 
including Professor Rapson did. 

II 

On the other hand, certain palaeographical, monumental 
and internal evidences found in the epigraph point to the last 
quarter of the first century B.C. as ,tbe date of the author of the 
inscription. A Satakarni appears in the Hathigumpha inscription 
whom Kharavela defeated in the second year of his reign. A 
Satakarni also appears in the Nanaghat inscription of his wife 
Nayanika. Prof. Rapson, while discussing the date of Khara- 
vela, refers to Buhler’s Indian palaeogarphy p. 38, in which the 
latter takes both the Nanaghat inscription of Nayanika and the 
inscription of Kharavela to belong to the same chronological 
group and places them in the middle of the second century B.C.^ 
This was in 1904 when the date of Kharavela discovered by 
Indraji held the field. He refers to Indraji’s paper on Kharavela 
and writes : “ Kharavela’ s inscription must have been inscribed 

behveen B.C. 157 and 147 as the kingps i^th year is said to correspond to 
the year 165 of the Mauryd"^"^ (Italics mine). This shows his mind 
was not completely free from this influence. Later scholars 

^ Ind, Ant. XIII. 1904, Appendix. 

2 Ibid. 
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like Prof. Chanda, however, place the Nanaghat records on the 
grounds of palaeography much later. ^ Dr. D. C. Sircar assigns 
them, on the same ground to the latter half of the first century 
B.C.2 The well known scholars on architecture, Messrs. 
Fergusson and Burgess, in their great work on the Cave Temples 
of India^ assigned the Nasik Caitya Hall to the latter half of the 
first century B. C. Modern art critics agree to this date.^ Now, 
according to Sir John Marshall, a small vlhdra, excavated during 
the time of the second Andhra king Krsna is ‘ of the same age ’ 
as the Nasik Caitya Hall. So if Krsna flourished in the latter 
half of the first century B.C., the date of his nephew Satakarni 
who succeeded him and the date of Satakarnfs wife’s Nanaghat 
inscription, cannot be placed earlier than the close of the second 
half of the beginning of the last quarter of the first century 
B.C. So, Kharavcla does not need to be placed in the second 
century B.C. for reasons of identification of Satakarni I as his 
contemporary, as earlier scholars like Bl hler and others did. 

A Sri Satakarni also appears in the inscription on the Sahei 
torana, as its donor. lie is to be identified with the third Andhra 
king Satakarni I. This identification involves no chronological 
impossibilities. The region of Vidisa in which Sanci falls was 
in possession of the Suhga dynasty up to at least its ninth king 
Bhagabhadra, as the Besnagar Garuda Pillar inscription of He- 
liodoras proves. Bhagabhadra’s reign, according to the Puranas, 
ended in c. 82 B.C. Eastern Malwa including Vidisa probably 
fell to the Andhras about the same time as its northern portion 
when the Suhga power broke up. According to the Pura ic 
chronology the Suhga dynasty ended about 72 B.C."* There- 
fore, I agree with Dr. Raychaudhuri when he places Simuka in 
the Kanva period and makes him a contemporary with the Kanva 


1 M.A.S.I. No. I. 

Select Inscriptions I, p. 113, n. 

3 Camb. His. Inch I, p. 636 f. 

^ Taking B. C. 184 as the year/)f Pu.svamitra’s accesion and 
the total reign-period of the ten Suhga kings as 112 years, as 
stated in the Puranas. 
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king Su^arman (c. 38 — 28 The recognition of Simuka 

dynasty as an imperial power by the Puranas, of course, begins 
in 27 B.C., the interval of 45 years being assigned to the Kanvas. 
The Puranas assign to Simuka’s brother 10 years of reign. 
Assuming B.C. 28 or 27 as the last year of Simuka’s reign, Satakarni 
I came to the throne about 17 B.C. and this not only satisfies the 
Puranic chronological order as shown above, but also the reasons 
of palaeography, for it has been pointed by R. B. Chanda, as 
against Biihler’s views, that the inscription of Nayanika is later 
than the Besnagar inscription. ^ So Kharavela who was a con- 
temporary of Satakarni I, who appears in the Nanaghat and 
SahcJ inscriptions, both of the first century B. C., naturally 
belongs to the same period, and not to the second century 
B.C. 

A more positive data for Kharavelaks chronology is found 
in line 6 of the Ilathigumpha inscription. It states, ^acame 
ca ddnlvase Narulardja tivasa-sata oghdtitam tanasuliya vdtd panidim 
nagaram pavesayali. Kharavela extended up to the city through 
Tanasulia road the acqueduct which had been opened by King 
Nanda three hundred years ago. 7 / vasa sata which was earlier 
translated as 103 years by Indraji and Jayaswal, is now taken 
to mean 300 years. Even Dr. Jayaswal accepts it, but identifies 
Nandaraja with Nandivardhana, But how can Nandivardhana 
be taken as King Nanda ? The Puranas call him Nandivard<^ana 
and not Nandavardhana. In the latter case, there might have 
been some justilication to identify him with the Nandaraja of the 
inscription. Moreover, according to the Puranas, he is a Saisunaga 
king and the first Nanda king is Mahapadma Nanda. The Puranas 
do not speak very enthusiastically of the Nanda kings, because 
the last Saisunaga king Mahanandin became the founder of this 
dynasty through his marriage with a Sudra woman. Maha- 
padmananda is called S udragarbhodbhava but is yielded uncommon 
praise for his prowess as the destroyer of many Ksatriya races, 
and being the sole monarch (ekarat). Among the dynasties 

1 P.Ji.jf. Bd. 3rd., p. 277. 

M,S\AJ.L pp. 14 — 15. 
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whose chronologies are given in the Puranas in the interval bet- 
ween the last Sai^unaga king and the first Nanda king of Magadha 
are also the KaHhgas. It is probable that Mahapadmananda 
defeated the Kalihgas of the South-Eastern India along with the 
Haihayas, A^makas, Vitihotras, Mithilas, Kurus, Pancalas, 
Surasenas, Kasis and Iksvakus of Central and Northern India, 
to be justificably called by the Puranas e karat and sarva ksatrantaka. 
So there is more reason to identify the Nandaraja of the ‘inscription 
with Mahapadmananda rather than with Nandivardhana. Jayaswal 
probably did it in order to bring the date of Kharavela to the 
2nd century B.C., so as to maintain him as a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra Suhga. So if Mahapadmananda is the king who is 
to be calculated 300 years^ backward to the fifth year of Khara- 
vela’s reign, we get a key to the date of Kharavela as well as to 
his inscription. 

The Puranas differ as to the length of the reign period of 
Mahapadma. But there is no difference as to the total reign 
period of his eight successors who ruled (probably jointly) for 
12 years. Taking this period of 12 years into account and 
accepting 322 B.C. as the year of Candragupta Maurya’s accession 
which is more or less a fixed point of chronology, we may work 
backward to find the last date of Mahapadmananda which comes 
to (322 plus 12) 334 B.C. Therefore the extension of the canal 
could not at any rate have taken place after 334 B. C. The 
mention of a round figure of 300 years is a conventional form 
of expression and may not be taken too literally. Other round 
figures like 10, 20 or 25 may be permitted to add to it in order 
to find synchronisms. And this synchronism is the contemporaneity 
of Kharavela with Satakarni I, the third king of the Satavahanakula. 
We may therefore take 334 B.C. as the starting point for our 
purpose. 

If, say, 20 years are added to 300, the date of extension of 
the canal took place in c. (334 — 320) 14 B. C. and his accession 
5 years before in 19 B.C. In line 2 of the epigraph we find details 
of his early life from which we gather that he became heir-apparent 
at the age of 16 and king at the age of 24. He was therefore 
29 years old when he was king for 5 years at the time of the exten- 
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sion of the acqueduct in 14 B.C. We may thus draw up a tenta- 
tive chronology of Kharavela as follows : 

Birth 29 plus 14 c. 43 B.C. 

Yauvarajya 43—16 c. 27 B.C. 

Accession 43—24 c. 19 B.C. 

The epigraph gives details of his reign from year to year 
up to the 13 th year. The inscription was therefore engraved 
in the 13 th or 14th year of his reign and this brings the date of 
the inscription to c. (19—14) 5 B.C. This tentative chronology 
agrees with the Puranic data and satisfies other synchronisms, 
the most important of which is that of the date of Kharavela’s 
fight with Satakarni I, which according to the epigraph took 
place in the 2nd year of Kharavela’s reign, i.e. 17 B.C. a data 
which, as has been shown above, fails with the reign of the third 
Andhra king. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PERIOD OF FOREIGN INVASIONS 
AND SETTLEMENTS 

The period under review is one of great upheaval which fol- 
lowed the downfall of the great Maurya empire and break up of the 
political unity of the country. The principal political powers 
were the Sungas in Middle India and the Andhras in the Deccan, 
The Punjab and the North Western Frontiers were ruled by a scion 
of the Maurya dynasty^ who was evidently too weak to resist 
the foreigners. The foreign powers which in succession poured 
through the gates of India during this period and made settle- 
ments in the country were the Yavanas [Bactrian Greeks], the 
Sakas [Indo-Scythians], the Pahlavas [Indo-Parthians], and the 
Kushanas. They all will be treated under separate sections. 

[Sec. A] 

THE INDO-GREEKS 

After Alexander's death, the Greek colony Bactria formed 
part of the empire of Seleukus Nikator who ruled the eastern pos- 
sessions of Alexander. About the middle of the third century 
B.C. there were two important defections from the Seleukid 
empire. Parthia under its national leader Arsakes and Bactria 
under the Greek Governor Diodotus revolted. Diodotus was 
succeeded to the throne by his son Diodotus II. About the last 
quarter of the third century B. C., Diodotus II was killed by another 
Greek adventurer, Euthydemos who seized the throne for himself. 

Antiochus III, the Seleukid emperor of Syria [c, 22*3-185 
B.C.] made a determined attempt to recover 
Euthydemos. the lost provinces. He invaded Bactria about 
208 B.C. and, after a protracted battle lasting 
for two years, made peace with Euthydemos, recognised the 

^ Subhagasena, a descendent of Virasena, the founder of an 
independent western line of Mauryas, according to Taranatha. 
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independence of Bactria and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Demetfios, the son of Euthydemos. 

Following this peace with Euthydemos, Antiochus invaded 
India [c- 207 B. C.] and renewed the traditional friendship of his 
royal house with the Indian king of Gandhara, Sophagasenos 
[Subhagasena], who, as the name suggests, was the successor of 
Virasena. Virasena, according to Buddhist writers, represented 
the western line of Asoka’s successors, ruling in Gandhara.^ 
Receiving a gift of war elephants from his Indian ally, Antiochus 
hurried back with all speed towards Mesopotamia where serious 
troubles were brewing. 

In the meantime, Euthydemos pushed the frontiers of the 
Bactrian kingdom southwards until they included the lower 
portion of Afghanistan. He also watched with keen interest the 
Indian expedition of Antiochus III which, if it had no result of 
importance, showed the weakness of resistance which naturally 
followed the break up of the Mauryan empire. So, after the 
Seleukid forces had withdrawn, the eyes of Euthydemos longingly 
turned towards the land of • the Five Rivers. In his southward 
move, he was able to possess himself before his death \c. 190 B.C.] 
possibly at the expense of Subhagasena, of the former Mauryan 
possessions of Paroponisadae [Kabul Valley] and Arachosia 
[Kandahar] and other provinces which Seleukus I had ceded to 
Chandragupta. 

The actual invasion of the Indian soil was left to his son 
and successor, Demetrios. Indian conquests in- 
Demithos. eluded the Indus Valley and possibly some parts 

of the Punjab. He fixed his capital at Sagala 
[Sialkot] 'Euthydemia after his father. ^ The city of Ddttdmitrl in 
Sauvira mentioned in the Siddhdnta Kaumidi probably owes its 
origin to Demetrios.^ 

^ CHI, Vol. i., p. 5 II, cf. Taranatha, History of Buddhism; 
trans. Schiefner, pp. 48 f. 

^ Ib. p. 446. 

^ Transactions of the International Congress of the Orienta- 
lists, London, 1874, p. 345. In the Sidh. Kaum, under Pan, 
IV. 2,76. Ddttdmitr'i is given as an instance of a Sauvira town 
R. G. Bhandarkar suggests the town to be Demetria. 
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A passage in the Yuga Purana, one of the chapters of the Gargi- 
Samhita refers to the Yavanas who, after reducing Saketa [in Oudh], 
the Panchala, and Mathura, reached Kusumadhvaja [Pataliputra]. 
A passage in Patahjali’s Mahabhashya refers to the siege of Madhya- 
mika [Nagari, near Chittor] and Saketa by the “Yavana” in 
Pushyamitra’s time [Supra p. 159 f]. A passage in Kalidasa^s 
Mdlavikagnimitram also refers to a conflict, as we have seen 
[Supra p. 160 f.] on the river Sindhu, in which a Yavana force was 
defeated in the reign of Pushyamitra Suhga by the king’s grandson 
Vasumitra. In none of the above passages, the name of the Yavana 
invader is mentioned, but it is not difficult to see that the Yavana 
invaders, referred to, are the Bactrian Greeks. We have seen [Supra 
p. 70] that Demetrios fulfilled the dreams of his father by actually 
invading the soil of India and making some conquests in the Indus 
Valley and in the Punjab where he built the town of Euthjdemia, 
in the name of his father. It may be, he led on an invasion further 
down the country through Madhyamika, Panchala, Ajodhya, up 
to the gates of Pataliputra which he evidently failed to take. This 
invasion referred to in the Gdrg/ Samhitd and in the Edtanjala^ pro- 
bably could not have taken place much after Pushyamitra’s 
accession in c. 184 B.C., when Demetrios was in his middle age, 
having married,’ Antiochus Ill’s daughter in 206 B.C. when he was at 
least a youth of 17 or 18 and Pushya-Mitra Suhga was, no doubt, 
in the prime of his life, having reigned for 36 years since that date. 
The conflict between the Yavana forces and Vasumitra, the grand- 
son of Pushyamitra, who was evidently of sufficient age to be 
selected as commander of the force to guard the sacrificial horse, 
referred to in the Mdlavikdgnimitram, must have occurred some 
considerable time after the Yavana invasion of Pataliputra by 
Demetrios. By that time Pushyamitra was firmly seated on the 
throne, established his empire after defeating all oppositions and 
was in a position to celebrate his empire buildings by performing 
a horse-sacrifice. Naturally he came into conflict with the Yavanas 
whom his grandson defeated. This event is probably associated 
with his second and last horse-sacrifice which evidently took place 


1 CHL, Vol. i., p. 644. 
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about the close of his reign which ended in c. 149 or 148 B.C. The 
leader of the Yavana forces referred to here cannot be Demetrios, 
who is supposed to have reigned from C. 190-160 B.C./ but 
Menander who undoubtedly survived him and ruled, as we shall 
presently see, the Central and South Eastern Punjab as a successor 
of the line of Euthydemos and Demetrios. ^ The Greek writers 
bear eloquent testimony to Menander’s exploits in India 
and say that “these [Indian] conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander, partly by Demetrios” [Me Crindle, Ancient India, 
pp. lOO-lJ. 

While Demetrios was busy with his Indian conquests, Bactria 
slipped out of his hands by a successful revolt of the people 
under the leadership of Eukratides, the general and brother- 
in-law of Antiochus IV. [c. 175 B C.]. All 

Revolt of Euk- attempts of Demetrios to dislodge his rival 
raticlcs. from his position completely failed. But even 

in his Indian possessions, Demetrios was not 
left undisturbed. Eukratides pursued him into India and 
wrested from him or his successor Sind and West Punjab, and 
the princes of the house of Euthydemos had to rest content with 
the eastern districts of the Punjab. Thus were the Indian con- 
quests of Demetrios divided between the two rival houses of Indo- 
Bactrian rulers. 

THE HOUSE OF EUTHYDEMOS 

Coins are our only source of information about the numerous 
Indo- Greek kings who succeeded the heads of the two rival houses 
of Euthydemos and Eukratides. We know very little about them 
except their names provided by the several hoards of coins dis- 
covered in Taxila and other places. Such Indo-Greek kings as 
Apollodotos, Antimachos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, the Stratos, 
Hippostratos and others belong, according to numismatists to the 
house of Euthydemos and Demetrios. 

^ Ib. p. 698 

* Cf. My article on the Yavana Invasions. J. G. R. S. IV. I. 
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Of these kings, Menander alone stands prominent as the ofllf 
Indo-Greek king who has an abiding place in ancient Indian 
literature. He is unquestionably to be identified 
Menander. with Milinda, the Yavana king of ^akala [Sialkot], 

who figures in the Milindapanha as the royal 
personage putting subtle questions to the Buddhist Thera, 
Nagasena, who ultimately satisfied his doubts and converted 
him to Buddhism. As a philosopher and debater, he was a 
worthy antagonist to the great Thera Nagasena. He thus 
occupied the same eminent position in Buddhist literature as 
Janaka, king of Videha, did in the Upanishads. He held his 
court in Sakala, which is described in the Milindapanha as a 
“great centre of trade, situated in a delightful country, abounding 
in parks and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise 
of rivers and mountains and woods.”i 

The Greek writers describe Menander as a great conqueror. 
Strabo says that he conquered “more nations than Alexander.” 
The credit of spreading Greek dominions farthest to the cast into 
India is given by Strabo partly to Menander and partly to Demetrios. 
The great variety of types of his coins and the wide area of their 
distribution which extend from the Kabul Valley to Mathura 
undoubtedly indicates that he was the ruler of many kingdoms 
and that he was a great conqueror. It was most probably under 
his leadership the Yavanas penetrated as far as Central India where 
he was defeated by Prince Vasumitra on the river Sindhu as referred 
to in the Mdlvikdgnimitram [Supra], According to Prof. Rapson 
‘Menander and Eukratides were almost certainly contemporary,^ 
as some of their square copper coins, similar in style, show [CHI, 
Vol. i. p. 551]. As such, Menander must have been one of the 
Bactrian princes ruling in India immediately after Demetrios who 
had lost to Eukratides Bactria and Kabul Valley and Menander 
must have recovered from the house of Eukratides some of the 
lost possessions of the home of Euthydemos [with which he was 
connected by marriage]^ in the Kabul Valley where his coins have 

1 Trans. Rhys Davids, SBE., XXXV., p. 2. 

2 Rapson, CII. p. 552 n. Tarn, GBI, p. 225. 
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been found. He must have also pursued the expansionist poliqr 
of his house towards the south-east. That he had as far east as 
Mathura in his dominion is also clear from numismatic evidence. 
And if Menander had his dominion as far as Mathura, it is not 
impossible that he also tried to conquer some territories in central 
India where the Suhgas were ruling. In that case, it is not impro- 
bable that the mention of the Yavanas in the Malavikagnimitram 
refers to the troops of Menander whom Vasumitra defeated on 
the Sindhu. Menander was certainly alive when Pushyamitra 
was still on the throne, before the performance of the horse sacri- 
fice [probably the second one] mentioned in the drama- 
fiis court at Sakala was probably a centre of refuge of the 
Buddhist monks persecuted by Pushyamitra Suhga. A passage 
in Divyavadana states that Pushyamitra made a declaration 
setting a price of one hundred dindras on the head of every 
Buddhist monk at Sakala [1'^? me Sramamsiro dasjati tasjdham 
dinar a /dtam ddsjamiiY We have no reason to believe that 
Pushyamitra ever held Sakala as Taranatha stated when 
Menander’s sovereignty over Central and Southern Punjab 
as far down as Mathura was unquestionable. That Menander was 
a Buddhist and a zealous one, is a fact. The Shinkot Steatite Casket 
inscription2 recording the placing of the remains of the Buddha’s 
body in the reign of king menander, confirms the literary evidence 
of his adherence to Buddhism. It is, therefore, in the fitness of 
things that he should have given shelter to the persecuted Buddhist 
monks whose rancorous utterances against Pushyamitra must 
have unrifled his temper to the extent of making the above 
declaration against the monks residing at Sakala. 

Tarn places the death of Menander about 150-45 B. C. [G. B. L, 
p. 226]. Plutarch informs us that after his death the cities of his 
realm contended for the honour of preserving his ashes and agreed 
on a division among themselves in order that memory of his 
reign should not be lost.^ This story, which is similar to the one 
connected with the Buddha’s Parinirvdna^ indicates the depth of 

^ Divyavadana^ Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 434. 

* Ep. Ind. XX, IV, p. 7. 

* Plutarch: Moralia, 821 D. 
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affection with which his subjects held that Greek Buddhist ruler 
of India. 

About the successors of Menander, we know very little except 
their coin names. Menander's son and successor Strato I, was 
minor when his father died and ruled jointly with his mother, 
Agathokleia, during his minority. Prof. Raps on has shown that 
Agathokleia was undoubtedly the mother of Strato I Soter [C.H.I, 
P- 5 5^] that she issued coins in association with her son. 
This can only be explained by the fact that she acted as Crown 
Regent during her son's minority. Prof. Rapson further points 
that Strato I issued coins, ruling at first alone and afterwards in 
association with his grandson, Strato II Philopator [Ib.], who 
evidently succeeded him. The debased art of Strato I's latest coins 
and of those in which he is associated with his grandson, seems 
to show that the house of Euthydemos had fallen on evil days. 
By the middle of the first century B. C., the kingdoms, held in the 
eastern Punjab by the last successors of Euthydemos, passed to the 
hands of the Sakas. Rapson points that the coins of Hippostratus 
were restruck by Azcs I and that the familiar coin type of the 
house of Euthydemos, the figure of the Goddess Athena, has been 
used by Rah j uvula, the Saka Satrap of Mathura, who only removed 
the Greek names from the Saka ones on the restruck coins. 

THE HOUSE OF EUKRATIDES 
We have seen \Supray p. 198] that Eukra tides deposed Deme- 
trios from the throne of Bactria, invaded the countries to the south 
of the Hindukush and wrested from his rival his dominions in the 
Kabul Valley, in Ariana and in N. W. India and confined the house 
of Euthydemos to the South and Eastern Punjab. But while he 
was returning in triumph from his Indian expedition, he was 
slain by his son, 155 B. C.^ 

The son, who murdered Eukratides and succeeded him both 
^ ^ in Bactria and India, was Heliocles. He was 

the last Yavana king of Bactria, for, after him, 
the Sakas from the steppes of Central Asia overwhelmed Bactria. 

^ CHI, i, p. 554. Tarn [GBI p. 222] however disbelieves the 
story as given in Justin [XLI, 6.5] explains it otherwise. 
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We know nothing more about the successors of Heliocles 
than mere names provided by their numerous coinages. Among 
those only the name of Antialkidas has been 
Antialkidas found on an Indian monument. The inscription 
is on the Garuda Pillar at Besnagar, near 
Bhilsa in Gwalior state, 'and it records that the column was 
erected in honour of Vasudeva by the Yavana ambassador 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, an inhabitant of Takshasila who 
had come from the Greek King Antialkidas \Maharajasa 
Amtilakitasa\ to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, then in the four- 
teenth year of his reign.^ Heliodorus is described in the inscription 
Bhavavata or a follower of Vishnu. It shows that he was another 

O 

among the Greeks who had adopted Indian faith. The inscription 
also testifies to the existence of friendly and diplomatic relations 
between the Yavana king of Takshasila and the fuhga king of 
Vidisa [Besnagar]. 

Harmaeus was the last representative of the '^'avana house 
of Eukratides. His kingdom confined to the upper Kabul valley, 
was the last survival of the Yavana dominions. 
Harmaeus Even this diminished territory was hemmed 
in on every side by actual or possible fees — by 
the Sakas on the cast (N. W. India) by the Pahlavas on the west 
(Eastern Iran) and by the Yuch-chi on the north (Bactria). It is to 
the Pahlavas of eastern Iran that the last stronghold of the Yavana 
power, the Kingdom of Kabul, fell during the time of Harmaeus. 
That Spalarises, successor of V\)nones, probably conquered. 
Harmaeus is indicated by his coins. The reverse type of coins 
which he issued as king of eastern Iran is ‘Zens enthroned*. The 
type, as Rapson has shown, is borrowed from the coins of Harmaeus 
and is to be interpreted as an evidence that his kingdom passed 
into the hands of the concjueror who copied his coins. Rapson 
has further shown that the types of these coins of Spalirises are 
sometimes found restruck on coins of Vonones as if they were 
intended for circulation in a newly conquered territory^ 

^ S.I., pp. 90 — 91, Liiders, List, No. 669. 

^ CH.I. vol. I, p. 562, p. 574; also cf. B.M. cat. p. 10 1, n. 
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On some coins the name of Harmaeus appears jointly with 
Kujula kadphises. It was earlier held by some scholars that 
Kujula Kadphises conquered Harmaeusd But this view has 
now been rightly rejected by them.^ Dr. F. W. Thomas has shown 
that there is evidence to believe that the Kabul valley was in posse- 
ssion of the Pahlavas for period which intervened between the 
time of Harmaeus and its subsequent conquest by Kujiila 
Kadphises.^ It has been shown above that the Pahlava conqueror 
of Harmaeus' kingdom of Kabul was Spalirises. 

The coins which bear the name of Harmaeus cover a long 
period and show progressive stages of their deterioration. The 
earliest coins which are of good style and metal belong, according 
to Rapson, ‘to the period before any of the squared Greek letters 
had been introduced''^ Later issues are of coarser workmanship; 
the silver is alloyed, and the square □ appears in the Greek legend.® 
As the fashion of using square omicron □ side by side with 
round omicron o, on some of the later Yavana coins e.g. those 
•of Hippostratus began about 40 B. C. Harmaeus’ reign 
must have begun before and continued after 40 B.C. Adding 
a decade to each side of B. C. 40, we may reasonably suggest the 
upper and lower limit of his reign between 50 and 30 B. C. Tarn 
arrives at about the same date from an independent and different 
nature of evidence. According to him, the accession of Har- 
maeus was quite certainly not later than 50 B. C. and probably not 
much earlier and that^ Harmaeus' death can not be put much later 
than 30 B. This being so, a considerable period of time must 
have elapsed between the death of Harmaeus and the conquest 
of Kabul valley by Kujula Kadphises which"^ in all probability took 
place after the death of Gondophames in 45 A.D. 

1 Rapson, Indian coins, p. 16; Sten Konal C. I. I. II, p. LXIV. 

2 C. H. 1 . Vol. I, p. 562, p. 574; Sten Konow J. I. H., 1953, p. 29 

3 J. R. A. S. 1906, p. 194., note i, 

^ C. PI. I. vol. I, p. 561. 

® Ib. 

6 Tarn, G. B. I., pp. 335-345. 

’ Tarn agree with F. V. Thomas to accept A.D. 50 as the 
last year of Kujula’s reign. Ib. 
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Then how to explain the joint-names of the two sovereigns 
— Harmaeus and Kujula on the same coins ? Dr. Raychaudhuri 
opines that Kujula ‘was an ally of Harmaeus with whom he issued 
joint coins’.^ But the undoubted disparity of times of the two 
kings makes it difficult to accept this view. Tarn thinks that 
they were propaganda coins evidently issued by Kujula to put up 
his claim as the successor of the Greeks thrones with whom he 
was related by blood and who had displaced by the Pahlavas. But the 
most plans ’ and all explanation seems to be. What Rapson suggests. 
He says that the Parthian conquerors of Harmaeus continued to 
issue a coinage bearing his name and types until a much later 
date, in the same way and for the same reason that the East India 
company continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the 
name of the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam, and that when Kujula 
conquered the Kabul province from the Parthians he mechanically 
copied those coins. ^ 

The occupation of the north-western parts of India by the 
Greek invaders from Bactria lasted a longer 
Result of the period, a century and a half, than what resulted 

Contact from Alexander’s invasion and conquests which 

had ended, as we saw, within two years of the 
great conqueror’s death. Yet the political eiiect of the second 
occupation is equally small. Culturally, however, some traces 
of the Cireek contact are discernible. First, in the matter of 
coinage : The ancient punch-marked coins of India were replaced 
by the Greek rulers by the improved forms of properly shaped 
and stamped coins which served as models for the later Indian 
coinages. The Bactrian Greek rulers used legends in their coins, 
and some of them used even two scripts — Greek and Kharosha.hi 
in the coin inscriptions. The punch-marked coins of India were 
without any inscriptions — a defect later removed on the model 
of the Greek coins. 

1 P. H. A. I 3rd Ed. p. 3 1 1. 

^ Ele also calls them ‘pedigree coins’ for the same reason. He 
says that a Kushan 

» C H. I. Vol. I pp. 361-62. 
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Besides this specific cultural effect, the contact of the two 
highly developed civilisations opened the gates for mutual ex- 
change of ideas — in philosophy, astronomy, and astrology in 
particular. The Gargi Samhita gives high praise to the Yavanas 
for their science of astronomy. The conversion of Menander 
to Buddhism and Heliodorus to Vaishnavism, on the other hand, 
are conspicuous examples of the influence which the Indian faiths 
and culture had made on the Greeks. 

GENEALOGY ANTIOCHUS OF THE HOUSES OF 
EUTHYDEMOS AND EUCRATIDES. 

Antiochus II, the Seleukid king of Syria 


r' 

Seleukus II 


'I . 

Daughter m. Diodotus, 
Satrap of Bactria. 


r“" 

Seleukus III 


Seleukus IV 


Antiochus I.aoclice. 

Ill Heliocles, general 

I of a Satrapy. 

Antiochus IV 

Eucratides 

Antiochus V 


Daughter m. 
Euthydemos of 
Magnesia. 


. ^ ^ r 

Heliocles ? Eukratidcs II Demetrios Antimachus ? 


Apollodotus 

I 

Antimachus II 


Euthydemos II Demetrios II Pantalcon Agathocles Agatho- 

klcia^ 

m. Menander 

I 

Strato I. 


^ See Tarn, op. cit. 
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Sectiok B 
THE ^AKAS 

✓ 

The Scythian fSaka], thcj Parthian [Pahlava] and the Bactrian 

Greek [Yavana] invaders of India have been often mentioned in 

Sanskrit literature in association with one another under the 

group name of Sak'i Yavana Pahlava as foreigners and barbarians. 

The earliest notice of the Sakas 'as a people we find in the 

inscription of Darius' (600 B.C.). It refers to three Saka settle- 

ments — (i) Saka Ilaumavarka, (2) Saka Tigrakhanda, and (3) 

Saka Taradaraya. The Saka Ilaumavarka has been identified 

/• 

by F. W. Thomas (J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 186) with the Saka settlers 

in the Persian province of Drangiana — the country of the river 
Ilelmend — afterwards known as Sakastan in Sanskrit, Sigistan 
in later Persian and Scistan in English. The Saka Tigrakhanda, 
‘weavers of pointed cips, were, according to Herodotus (VII. 61), 
included, together with their neighbours, the Bactrians, in the 
army of Xerxes, the son of Darius, when he invaded Greece. They 
were, thus, obviously the Sakas who lived in their main homeland 
in the country of the river Jaxartes (the Syr Daria). Dariaus 
claims these Sakas as the fourteenth division of his empire 
paying him tribute the claim, if it refers to the entire Saka people 
of the Jaxartes, is certainly exaggerated. Perhaps there was a small 
deposit of the Saka settlement like the one in Drangiana as a result 
of earlier voluntary movements of the tribe, in the region north 
of Bactria, which was, included in the sixth Division of the 
empire of Darius, under the name of Sogdiana; that these 
Sakas were a war-like people, and a source of trouble to the 
Acamenid Empire’s eastern frontier is clear from many Greek 
references. Bactria was the eastern bastion of the empire and 
served as a barrier against the tribal movements from the north 
in the time of the Acamcnids, as it did later in the time of 
the Greeks. There is mention in the Greek writings of an 

^ The Cuneiform inscription at Naqsh-i-Rustam near Perse- 
polis, Persia. 

2 lb. 

^ C. H. I. Vol. I, p. 338, n. 4 
K. U 
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expedition which Darius led against the Sakas, ‘apparently 
north of the region of Bactria’^ they were evidently the Sakas 
in or in the neighbourhood of Sogdia (mod. Bukhara) who 
later paid tribute to Darius and as Herodotus tells us, were 
included, together with their neighbours, the Bactrians, in 

y 

the army of Xerxes. The main body of the Sakas who lived 
in their homeland, the region of the Jaxartes, were independent 
of the rule of Darius, and their movement, four centuries later, 
was one of the largest tribal movements, not voluntary, but 
forced, due to circumstances beyond their control, which will be 
described later. 

y 

The Saka Taraclaraya were the dwellers near the sea. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri connects the land of these Sakas with the Saka- 
dvipa. But it is doubtful that there was a Saka settlement in 
the Indus Delta as early as the time of Darius in the sixth century 

y <; 

B.C. SakadvJpa owes its name to the Saka settlement in the 
Indus Delta as a result of the later mass migration at the close of 
the second century B.C., as will be sh<jwn later. I’hesc Sakas 
were probably dwellers near the coasts of either the Caspian Sea 
or the Black Sea.- 

These three Saka settlements were no doubt deposits left 
by the waves of an earlier and probably voluntary migrations which 
may be traced back in history ‘ to about the middle of the eighth 
century B.C.^ No doubt the largest deposit was in the region 
of the Jaxartes which was their home-land when their forced 
migration took place in the second century B.(h for this episode 
of their history we are indebted to the (Tinese historians. This 
forced movement of the Sakas was the result of the other tribal 
movements from (Tina which were destined to overwhelm the 
Greek rule and civilisation from the Oxus to the Indus and 
determine the history of northern and western India for several 
centuries. 

According to the Chinese historians, a people known to them 
as Yueh-chi lived in the neck of the country between the Great 

’ C. H. 1 . Vol. I, p. 538, p. 4. 

2 Prof. Rapson (C. 11 . 1 . Vol. I, n. 565) suggests the steppes 
of Russia to the north of the Black Sea. 

C. H. I Vol 1 A. 
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wall and the mountains which forms part of the province of 

Kan-su. About 165 B.C the restless, terrible Huns, against 

whose in roads the Chinese emperors had built the great wall, 

attacked the Yueh-chi and drove them from their homeland. The 

latter began a west-ward migration which brought them into 

conflict with other tribes. One of these tribes was called the 

Wu-sun. I'hc Wu-sun were defeated and their king slain. Having 

continued their journey, the Yueh-chi reached the region of the 

Issyk-kul lake. Here a division of the tribe took place. A small 

band, parted from the main group, took a southernly route and 

settled on the borders of Tibet. They were later known as the 

Little Yueh-chi. The main group, called the Great Yueh-chi, 

continued their movement to the west until they came into 
✓ 

contact with the Sakas of the jaxartes. In the conflict which 
followed, the latter were worsted. The Yueh-chis took possession 
of the land of the Sakas and the Sakas, moved south-west across 
the Jaxartes and occupied the land of the Tahia or Bactria in the 
regi(3n of the Oxus. The (i reeks, who were then in possession 
of Bactria being weakened by internicine quarrels, could not offer 
any effective resistance to the Saka hordes. 

The Sakas were not destined to live long in peace in Bactria. 
dhey were again disturbed by their old enemy, the Yueh-chis. 
The incident which led to this second attack of the Sakas in their 
new homeland was this : The infant son of the Wu-sun king, 
who had been killed by the Yueh-chis, was adopted by the 
Huns. Having reached manhood he became king of the Wu-sun 
with the help of his patrons, the Huns, he attacked the Yueh-chi 
and drove them into the land of the Oxus. Naturally, the 
latter came into conflict a second time with the Sakas in Bactria, 
and drove them trom that country. This event must have taken 
place after 125 B. C. when C.hang-kien the envoy of the Chinese 
emperor Wu-ti (140-8K B. Ck) visited the Yueh-chi and found 
them still in the territories to the north of the Oxus from which 
they had first expelled the Sakas. ^ 


^ J. R. A. S. 1903. 
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According to the Annals of the first Han Dynasty ^ the King 
of the Sai (the ^akas) became lord of KipinL Kipin has been 
identified in the Kapi^a, modern Kafiristan. It lies north of 
the Kabul valley and south of the Hindukush. It appears that a 
small body of the Sakas accompanied their king to Kipin which 
they wrested from the Greeks, who, however, were able to maintain 
their independence in the Kabul province till the beginning 
of the first century A. D. Therfore, the main body of the Sakas 
bypassed Kabul and moved westward in the Direction of Herat 
(Aria) which was the eastern bastion of the then Parthian empire. 
Fortunately for Parthia, it was at that time ruled by a very powerful 
king, Mithradates II The Great (123-88 B. C.). He was able 
to stop the Sakas from further advance into the west. Parthia 
now took up the place of Bactria as the barrier against the western 
migrations of the Sakas. If Mithradates TT^ had not effec- 
tively checked the westward course of the Saka movement, 
India would perhaps have been spared the impact of the ^aka 
invasion which profoundly influenced its history for a consi- 
derable time. Checked in Aria (Herat). The course of the Saka 
migration took the southern route towards Drangiana (Seistan) 
in the lower Helmand region, north of Cjedrosia (Biluchistan). 
From there the route of march took a slightly westward course 
along the bank of the Helmand and proceeding across Baluchistan 
and the Brahui mountain, entered through the Bolan or the Mula 
Pass, the country of the lower Indus which was called in Sanskrit 
literature Sakadvipa, and by Roman historians Indo-scythia. 
The Sakadvipa (Indus Delta) was a convenient jumping-off 
ground for the Sakas for further penetration into India. The 
Indus river served as the high road for such an advance. 

Manes is the first Saka king of India known to us from coins 
and inscriptions. His invasion of the upper Indus region pro- 
bably took place after Mithradates IPs reign ended in 88 B. C. 
and when^Parthia ceased to have any effective control over Seistan 
and Kandahar. At the time of his invasion the house of Eukra- 


^ Ib. 2. C. H. I. Vol. I, p. 5^6. Also cf. Sten Konow, ep. Ind. 
XIV. p. 291. 
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tides was ruling the western Punjab, and the successors of Menander 
of the house of Euthydemos were in possession of the eastern 
Punjab. Some of his coin types which were struck in imitation 
of the Yavana kings ruling in Gandhara, e. g., the types ‘ Elephant : 
Indian Bull, the city of Pushkalavati * show that Maues conquered. 
Gandhara — Pushkalavati to the west of the Indus. The Taxila 
copper-plate inscription of Satrap Patika proves his conquest 
of Takshasila cast of the Indus. It is from the merit of Taxila 
that he must have begun striking his coins. His bilingual coins 
bear on the obverse the legend ‘Of Maues, the Great King of 
Kings’, and on the reverse in Kharosh^hi '‘Kajatirajasa Mahatasa 
Aloasa.* This title which is an imitation of the Parthian style, 
indicates his independent sovereign position, free from all 
allegiance to Parthia. As a matter of fact, the power of Parthia 
had declined so much after the death of Mithradates II in 88 
B.C., that this title remained in abeyance in Parthia itself from 
88 to 57 B.C.^ During this interval the Pahlava (the Indo-Parthian) 
governors of eastern Iran, Vonanes and his family, and the §aka 
conquerors of N. W. India, Maues and his successors, assumed 
this title. 

Among the coins of Maues are also found the type ‘Apollo: 
Tripod’. Ibis type, first used by Apollodotus I was later used 
by Strato 1,2 (son of Menander) who ruled the eastern Punjab. 
It is not, however, clear whether Maues used this type as a result 
of his conquest of some territories of the Eastern Punjab or in 
imitation of this type of coins which may have been in circulation 
in the Western Punjab as a result of Trade. For all that we 
know for certain is that it is Azes I the successor of Maues, who 
destroyed the Yavana power in the Eastern Punjab. His Route 
of Indian Conquest: As already indicated (above), the Sakas 
conquered the Western Punjab and Gandhara from their 
base Indo-Scythia (Sakadvipa), having used the river Indus 
as a high road of advance. Their leader was presumably 

^ C. H. I. vol. I. p. 569. Also cf Droth. B.M. Cat. 

Parthia, p. XXV. note. 

* C.H.I. Vol. I, Numismatic Summary, p. 586. 
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Maues who figures as the first Saka king of India. The Indus 
route of the Saka advance had long been held by Cunningham 
and later by Dr. F. W. Thomasb Dr. Raychaudhuri seems 
to reject this route and argues for a direct route from Kipin to 
Gandhara.2 But that was impossible in view of the fact that 
the Yavana princes of the house of Eukratides held possession 
of the Kabul valley, through which the well-known ancient 
route from Kipin (Kapisa below the Hindu kush) to Kabul, 
and through the Khyber Pass to Peshawar (Western Gandhara). 
As has been shown above the Yavana power in the Kabul valley 
maintained their independence for a considerable time after 
the Yavana dominions of N. W. India on the eastern side 
of the Khyber Pass, that is to say, Peshawar and Taxila, had been 
conquered by the Sakas. 

Another view is that the Chinese historians meant by Kipin 
not Kabul Kapisa but Kasmira, Levi and Chavannes were the 
first to propose this theory*^ which was, however, ably refuted 
by Sten Konow^. The latest exponent of this Kipin-Kasmira 
identification theory is Dr. P. C. Bagchi.^ He supports Levi 
and Chavannes to say that in a number of Chinese translations 
of Buddhist texts the translators used Kipin for translating the 
name of Kasmira upto 581 A.D. Since 581 A.D. the Chinese 
documents began to use Kipin to denote Kapisa®. The route 
to Kipin (Kasmira) which the Saka king followed from Tahia, 
says Dr. Bagchi, was, according to the Chinese accounts, ‘the 
Hien-tu or the hanging passage, which was recognised by Chavannes 
and Sir Amel Stein as Bolar route through the Yasin valley’L 


^ J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 216. 

2 P.H.A.I. 3rd Ed. p. 295 / 

® Cf. Sylvain Levi, Nofes on the Indo-Scythians, Ind. Ant. 
1903, 1904; J.R.A.S. 1913, p. 1057, n. I. 

^ Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 291. 

^ Read his Presidential Address of Section I, Indian History 
Congress Proceedings. 

• Ib. p. 34. 

’ Ib. p. V3. 
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He further says that the route was not impracticable in the end 
of the fourth century A.D., when the first Chinese pilgrim Fahien 
and his associates came to India’. 

J. Kennedy, in his note on ‘The Later Kushans’ (J.R.A.S. 
1913, p. 1058, N.) has pointed out that Dr. Herrmann holds that 
by Kipin was meant Ciandhara. This shows that even among 
the scholars there was no unanimity of opinion as to its location 
in the Pre-Christian or early (.Lristian eras, d'arn’s identification 
of Kipin with Kophen (Kilbul) is equally to he rejected. While, 
therefore, there is consideralde force in the argument of Dr. 
Bagchi tor his theory, we would hesitate to accept it as an absolute 
certainty, especially in view of the opinion of the scholars that 
the VVientu or the rope bridge, though food for individuals, was 
impassable for an army. Sten Konow has shown that ‘after 
the vSakas, Kasonira became part of the Kushan empire, so the 
identification of Kipin and Kas'mira in some (Chinese sources 
does not prove much’’^. 

'Farn finds numismatic evidence of a great naval victory 
achieved by Maues over the Ci recks. He says, “Maues' fleet 
defeated a Greek fleet on the Indus which gave him control of 
the river, and opened the way to Taxila. This victory must 
have been decisive event, as it is the event which Maues cele- 
brated on his coins^ shows Poseidon with his trident — The 
usual symbolism of a naval victory, trampling on a river-god* 
On another,^ Poseidon tramples on the river-god and hurls his 
thunder-bolt at a small figure, 'dinging to a stern erection of a 
sinking galley.”'' If turn is right, this piece of numismatic 
evidence definitely determines Maues’ route to his Indian 
conquest which was along the Indus, and not by any other 
route. 


‘ Ib. p. 34. 

2 Ep. Ind. XIV. 

® B. M. C. p. 70, no. 15; 
^ Ib. p. 71, no. 17, 

^ Tam. G.B.I. p. 134. 
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With the evidences available to us it is difficult to determine 
with certainty the date of Maues. As we have 
His date. shown above his invasion of India probably, 

and his assumption of the imperial title certainly, may be 
assumed to have taken place sometime after 88 B.C The only 
duted inscription of his rcijtn is the la.xila copper-plate of his 
Satrap Patika, of the year 78. But the date, bciny of an unspeci- 
fied era, provides hut an uncertain due to his reign-period. The 
year cannot belong to the Saka era as some scholars suggest. 
In that case the date of Maues is brought down to the second 
century A.D. This is an untenable position, because we find 
no evidence of the existence of Saka rule in Gandhara in the second 
century A.D., which was, no doubt, included at that time in the 
dominion of the Kushanas. 7\ccording to the testimony of 
Ptolemy who nourished about that time, Jndo-Scythian territories 
were limited to the lower Indus region and Kathiawar-. That 
Ptolemy was right is clear from the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman of the year 72 (= A.D. 150) which proves the 
existence of Saka rule in the regions indicated above. Ptolemy 
mentions neither Mathura nor Taxila among the Saka dominions. 
Mathura, he says, belonged to Kasperaioi (Gandhara-Kasbiiira 
region) and it is well known that these three countries, Mathura, 
Gandhara (including Taxila) and Kasmira were included in the 
Kushan empire after Kanishka. 

According to others, the year belongs to the Vikrama era, 
and thus Maues’ reign period would fall around (78 — 58) 20 A.D. 
But this date is inconsistent with the definitely known chrono- 
logy of Gondopharnes who reigned, according to the Takht-i- 
Bahijnscription, from 19 to 45 A.D. and who, as his cf)ins show^. 


^ Corps Ins. Ind. II, i, p. 28. 

2 Patalene (Indus Delta), Abhira and Syrastrene (Kathiawar). 
See hd. Ant., 1884, pp. 348—54. 

3 On the coins of both Azes II and Gondopharnes appears 
the name of Aspavarman who served as Strategies under both 
monarchs. Cf. Whitehead, cert, of coins in the Lahore Museum, 
p. 150. 
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ruled over the ^aka dominions of N. W. India after Azes II, the 
third Saka king after Maues. 

Prof. Rapson thinks that the era is probably of Parthian 
origin, beginning from c, 150 B.C., when Mithradates I in corpo- 
rated Seistan (Sakasthana) into the Parthian empire, and that 
therefore the year 78 is equivalent to (150 — 78) 72 B.C.^ In that 
case it becomes difficult to accept the synchronism of Patika with 
both Maues and Sodasa who was a Mahakshtrapa of Mathura 
in 14 A.D. This difficulty may, however, be met if we accept 
the suggestion of Dr. Fleet- that the Patika of the Mathura Lion 
•Capital inscriptions* is different from the Patika of the Taxila 
plate. Whatever the era or its origin, the acceptance of the year 
72 B.C. as the date of the Taxila copper plate falling within the 
reign of Maues does not involve any chronological impossibilities, 
if we take into account the following considerations. We have 
seen that Maues must have assumed his imperial title after 
88 B.C. which may be taken as the upper limit of his reign 
period, w'hilc according to the Taxila Silver Scroll inscriptiofi 
of the year 136,^ the year i of the reign of his successor Azes I 
is 58 B.C. (see below). Therefore the year 58 B.C. may be assumed 
the time limit of Maues' reign. 

According to numismatists Maues was followed by Azes I. He 
j continued to issue the coin types of Maues, and 

also struck a number of additional types in imita- 
tion of the yavana princes whom he conquered. One of these 
types is ‘Athene Promachos' which is characteristic of the families 
of Apollodotus & Menander in the eastern Punjab. This type, 
which appears on the coins of Azes I, does not appear on those of 
Maues. This is very significant. It proves that the yavana power 
in the eastern Punjab was finally destroyed by Azes I. 

The Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 156 of Ayasa 
indentified by Sir John Marshall as, Azes I, provides a clue to the 

1 C.H.I. Vol. I, p. 570. 

* J.R.A.S. 1913, 1001 n, 

* Ep. Ind. IX, pp. 243-44. 

^ Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 295. 
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king’s date. The inscription belongs to the time of Kushana 
king. The date counted in the well-known era which begins 
from 5 8 B.C. to which it undoubtedly belongs would be cqivalent 
to 77-78 A.D., which was evidently the last year in the reign 
of Vima Kadphiscs. Rapson feels inclined to credit A;;es as the 
founder of the era,^ whereas the strong Indian traditional belief 
is that the era was founded by King Vikramaditya of Ujjain to 
commemorate his victory over the Sakas and is therefore known 
as the Vikrama era. Whatever may have been the origin of this 
era, the assignment of the year. A7.es Fs reign to B.C. 5 8 does 
not raise any chronological diHiculties. It is consistent with the 
date of his immediate predecessor Maucs (c. 72 B.C.) and his 
second successor to the throne A^es II whose reign must 
have ended in 19 A.D. when Condopharis began his reign. 
Therefore Axes Ts reign must have covered a considerable por- 
tion of the second half of the first century B.C. This date finds 
an unexpected support from a piece of interesting numismatic 
evidence brought to our notice by Prof. Rapson 2. He has 
pointed out on the evidence drawn from the epigraphy of the 

Greek coin-legends that on the earlier coins of the Yavanas 
✓ 

and those of the first Saka king, Maues, the round form of the 
Greek Omcron only is found. On some of the later Yavana coins, 
e.g. those of Hippostratus, and on the Coins of Axes I, the square 
formQ makes its appearance side by side with the round form. 
The same change took place during the reign of Orodes I (57-38 
B.C.)^. That at this period there was constant communication bet- 
ween Parthia and India there can be no doubt. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that this epigraphical change is due to a 
fashion which spread from one country to the other and that the 
occurrence of the square omicron on a Parthian or Indian Coin 
is an indication that its date is not earlier than 40 B.C. Judged 
by this test, the Yavana king must have survived Maues, and that 
he must have been contemporary with the successor of Maues, Axes 

1 CH.I. vol. I, p. 581. 

2 CH.I. Vol. I pp. 571—72. 

* cf. B.M. Cat., Parthia, p. 73. 
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I. So if Hippostratus used this square omicron type not earlier 
than 40 B. C., the date of Azes I who replaced him in the eastern 
Punjab and restruck his coins, including the square omicron types, 
must be about that time, and that his reign in the eastern Punjab 
continued, at any rate, from or slightly after from 40 B.C. 

The coins of Azes I further show that he had as his subordi- 
nate colleague Azilises whose name appears in Kharoshthi on the 
reverse, while his own name appears on the obverse in Greek. 
Again, on other coins the same two names appear, but with a 
change of position the first and the most important position 
the obverse being given to Azilises with a Greek legend, while 
Azes is found on the reverse with a Kharosdii legendJ This 
shows that y 4 .^iliscs who was a Junior colleague with Azes I, 
became king after the latter’s death and was associated with an- 
other Azes as his Junior colleague who later succeeded him to 
the throne as y\es II. Dr. V. Smith who postulates this view of 
succession assigns to Azes 11 the coins which have been found 
generally nearer the surface than those of Azes 1 2 Marshall accepts 
the view. The diversity of style found on the coins bearing the 
name Azes lends additional evidence to the view that there were 
two kings bearing the same name Azes. Azes II was evidently 
the last Saka king whose immediate successor in India, as the 
coin show was the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares. 

RUDR ADM AN’S SILVER COINS 
Reverse 

Symbol — three arches, representing a hill, crescent to the 
left; star to right; border of dots. Inscription ia 
Brahmicharacters. The language is prakrit,. 
influenced by Sanskrit. (Rapson 

cat. p. 79 No. 276 ff.) 

Obv, 

Bust of king to right; imitation of inscription in Greek charac^ 
ter. From this time onward the inscription in Greek characters- 

1 B.M. Cat. p. 92, pi. XX.3- 
* JRAS 1914, p. 979. 
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ceases to have any meaning. It becomes a new ornament. In 
imitation of the coins of the Greek predecessors the Saka-Parthians 
and Kush^as used greek legends on their coins. 

Jivadaman Silver coin. 

Saka year 120—198 A.D. 

THE SAKA SATRAPAL HOUSES 

The Indian governors of the Saka kings were called Kshtrapas* 
The term is perhaps borrowed from the old Persian title of 
Kshathrapdvan [a Provincial Governor]., and indicates the former 
^aka-Parthian relation. On account of the similarity of their 
names and their systems of Satrapal government, the two peoples, 
Sakas and Pahlavas, have been associated in Indian literatures and 
inscriptions either as one or as similar ethnic groups. Intermar- 
riages between the two peoples resulted in some of the family 
names being common to both. In fact. Dr. V. Smith regarded 
Maues as a Parthian king [E.H.I., 4th Ed. p. 242]. Prof. Rapson, 
therefore, rightly remarks that to label Maues and his successors 

as Sakas is little more than a convenient nomenclature [C.H.I., 

/■ 

I, p. 568]. But there is no doubt that the Sakas were a different 
people from the Parthians, although some of their family names 
and their Satrapal system of government have a Parthian origin. 
The Satrapal system has another peculiarity. There were always 
two Satraps in each province — a senior Satrap [Mahakshatrapa] 
and a junior one [Kshatrapa], usually a son and heir of the former. 
The relation between the two was something like that between 
The Rajan and the Yuvaraja at the same time from the same 
station or from different stations of the same viceroyalty. There 
were several such Saka Satrapal houses in different parts of India 
and may be conveniently grouped under two main classes, 
m Northern Satrc^ps of Taxi la and Mathura and 
[II] The Western Satraps of Maharashtra and Ujjain, 

1 . THE SATRAPS OF TAXILA 

The earliest known recorded Saka Kashatrapa is Tiaka Kus- 
ulaka. The Taxila Plate records that he was a Satrap of Chha- 
hara and Chukhsa, Chhahara has not yet been identified, but 
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Chukhsa has been identified with modern Chach, N. W. of Taxila 
[S.I., p. 120 n.]. The two districts were presumably adjacent and 
located in the neighbourhood of Taxila. His coins were imi- 
tated from those of Eukratides. The Taxila Copper plate 
[Ep. Ind., IV, p. 5 5f.] describes Liaka Kusulaka as a Kshatrapa and 
records that his son Patika, who bears no title, made a deposit of 
the relics of the Buddha which is commemorated by the inscrip- 
tion. It is not clear whether Patika acted as his father’s collegue 
as a joint Kshatrapa, for he bore no title ^ at that time, nor his 
father Liaka was called a Mahakshatrapa. A Patika appears 
first as a Kshatrapa and then as a Mahakshatrapa in the Mathura 
Lion-Capital inscriptions of the time of Ranjuvula and Sodasa [Ep. 
Ind., IX, p. 141 ff]. No coins have, however, been discovered 
belonging to Liaka or the Mahakshatrapa Patika. 

2. SATRAPS OF MATHURA 

A number of coins and inscriptions throw light on the history 
of the ^aka Satrapy of Mathura. The earliest Saka Satraps of 
Mathura were Hagamasha and Hagana knowm from their coins. 
Some coins show^ that Hagamasha ruled alone, others show that 
Hagana ruled conjointly with Hagamasha. According to 
Dr. V. Smith* Rajula [Ranjuvula], succeeded them. Ranjuvula is 
known both from coins and inscriptions. His coins found in the 
eastern Punjab and Mathuia describe him as [Apratihata chakra 
kshhatrapa. In others, he is described as a [Mahakshatrapa.]^ The 
Mora [near Mathura] Insciption also calls him a Mahakshatrapa. 
This shows that he ruled first as a Kashatrapa and afterwards as 
Mahakshatrapa. That he ruled as an independent or semi-indepen- 
dent power can be presumed from his titles and coinages. He 
was associated with his son fodasa [Sudasa] as a Kshatrapa, who 

afterwards succeeded him as a Mahakshatrapa. The Mathura 

✓ 

Lion Capital Inscription [Ep., Ind., IX, p. 141 ft ] calls Sodasa, a 

^ He, however, bears an appellation of Mahadanavira, whatever 
it means. 

^ EHI, 3rd ed. p. 227. 

^ B.M. Cat. of coins, p. 67. 
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crown-prince’ [Yuvaraja] in one place, and a Kshatrapa and the 
son of the Maha kshatrapa Rajula [Rahjuvula] in another. The 
Mathura Votive Tablet of the time of Sodasa describes him as 
a Mahakshatrapa. This inscription is dated in the year 72 of 
an unspecified era which has been accepted by most scholars as 
the Vikrama era. ^ Consequently the fact that Sodasa was a Maha- 
kshatrapa in 14 A.D. shows that his father Rahjuvula must have 
died on or before that date. Patika who issued the Taxila Plate 
Inscription does not indicate his official position if he had any, 
but calls himself the son of the Kshatrap Liaka. But in the 
Lion-Pillar Capital Inscriptions, a Patika has been called the son of 
Kusulaka, Mahakshatrapa of Taxila, when Rahjuvula was the 
Mahakshatrapa of Mathura, and his son, Sodasa, w^as a Yuvaraja- 
and a Kshatrapa. 

3. THE KSH ARARAT A SAKA-SATRAPS 
OF MAHARASHTRA 

The Kshaharata ^-aka Satraps of Maharashtra, and the Creat 
Satrapa [Mahakshatrapas] of Ujjain are two Saka Settlements 
of Western India. The earliest known member (;f the Kshaha- 
rata family is hhilmahuu Numerous coins of Bhumaka have been 
found. By examining them and those of Nahapana, the most 
well-known Kshaharata ruler. Prof. Rapson concludes that 
Bhumaka preceded Nahapana. He says that the obverse type 
of Bhumaka’s coins has been used by Nahapana as the reverse 
type. This re-arrangement of the type, the fabric and the nature 
of the cefin legends leave nc^ room, according to Rapson, for 
doubting that Nahapana was the immediate successor of Bhumaka.- 
There is, however, no evidence of their relationship nor any date, 
found on their coins. 


^ For the reading of the date and the specification of the 
era see A.cta Orienfalia^ X, p. ii8f.; XI, p. 260 f.; Ep. Ind, XIV, 

pp. 139-141. 

Catalogue of Andhra Coins, p. 87. 
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Nahapana is known both from coins and inscriptions. He 
appears to be the first Kshaharata Kshatrapa to concjuer Maha- 
rashtra from the early Andhra rulers of that 
Nahapana country. The provenance of the coins of 
Bhumaka shows that his rule was confined 
to Broach, Kathiawar, Ajmer and Pushkara. In none of the 
inscriptions of Pandulena [Nasik] the name Bhumaka is found. 
Nahapana’s silver coins have been found in plenty in Maharas- 
htra and his name and that of his son-in-law Ushavadata [Risha- 
bhadattaj in sescral C'avc inscriptions in Nasik. It is, therefore, 
clear that Nahapana is the first Kshaharata to extend the Saka 
rule in Maharashtra, 'fhe Nasik ('ave Inscription of Nahapana 
dated years 41, 42, 45 [h^p. Ind., Vlll, p. 82 fF] gives us an indica- 
tion of the date of Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra. The years 
have been accepted by most scholars to belong to the Saka era 
which begins from 78 A.D. ' So, the earliest recorded date of 
Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra is 119 A.D. the latest recorded 
date of Nahapana is the year 46 as found also in the Junar Cave 
Inscription of his time [Arch. Surv. W. In IV, p. 103]. IBerefore 
his rule possibly ended in 124 A.D. The abrupt ending of his 
rule after such a short period of six years may be explained by 
the fact that Ciautamlputra S.'.takarni, a scion of the Andhra 
ruling dynasty now residing further south, was powerful enough 
to recover the lost glory of his house and drove the Kshaharatas 
from his homeland \S/{pru^ p. 175]. 

Nahapana’s rule in Mahanlshtra, though short in years, was 
full of events, as the epigraphic records of his time prove. It 
was full of wars, expeditions and charitable benefactions. In 
these his son-in-law UshavLidfifa was closely associated with him 
as his right-hand man. Ushavadata was the son of the Saka 
Dinika and the husband of Nahapana’s daughter Dakshamitra. 
The provenance of Nahapana’s inscriptions and their records tell 
that he not only ruled almost the w'hole of Maharashtra which he 
conquered from the Satavahanas, but his rule extended from 
Alaharash’.ra to Kathiawar, Broach, Sopara [Bombay], Dasapura 


^ S. I. n. i, p. 167.1' PIIAI, 3rd, cd. pp. 331-355. 
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[Western Malwa] and Ajmer including Pushkara [Ep. Ind. VIII> 
p. 78 f. ] Nahapana’s coins have been found in Ajmer and Push- 
kara. The Nasik Inscription records that at the order of his 
master, Nahapana Ushavadata rescued the Uttamabhadras from 
the attack of the Malavas and then proceeded to Pushkara Tlrtha 
where he bathed and made large gifts of cows and gold to Bra- 
hmans [Ib] Several other tJrthas have been mentioned in the same 
epigraph and in the Carle Cave Inscription [Ep. Ind. VII, p. 57 f.] 
such as prabhasa, Bhrigukachchha Surparaka Da^apura, Gandhara, 
which Ushavadata visited and where he fed thousands of Brahmans 
and gave them large gifts in gold and thousands of cows. His 
wife Dakshamitra is also recorded to have made a gift of a cave 
dwelling to aquirc religious merit [Ep. Ind. VII, p. 81]. All 
this go to prove that Ushavadata and his wife became complete- 
ly Hinduised. 

A large number of silver coins of Nahapana found in the 
Jogalthambi hoard [near Nasik] show that they were restruck 
by GautamJputra. None of the coins found there bears the name 
of Ushavadata. This shows that Gautmiputra defeated Naha- 
pana himself, or immediately after his death Ushavadata, who 
consequently had no chance to succeed his father-in-law as the 
ruler of Maharashtra. Ushavadata, however, filled a large space 
in the government of Nahapana. He was undoubtedly the 
latter's commander-in-chief excelling in many military exploits. 
He performed on behalf of the government many acts of public 
utility and charity, such as freeing the people from ferry tolls, 
constructing ghats for ferry-boats, constructing cave dwellings 
for Buddhist monks and distributing large charities to Brah- 
man sand Buddhists alike. 

4. THE SAKA SATRAPS OF UJJAIN 
[Thf Hotisk Or Cmashatana] 

The earliest member of this house was Yasamatika, whose son 
Chashiana is known as the first §aka ruler of fljjain. According 
to Prof. Dubreuil [A net. Hist. Dec., p. 36] Chashrana started his 
rule in 78 A.D. and founded the Saka era. But this is doubtful 
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in viexv of the fact that the earliest known date of Chash^ana is the 
yea-t 5 2 which is accepted by all scholars as belonging to the Saka 
era and theTcfore equivalent to 150 A.D. It is unthinkable that 
be should have been great enough to found an era and we should 
bave no records of his activity for 52 years. Dr. Raychaudhari 
cites the oapinion of Profs. Rapson and Bhandarkar that he was 
ta viceroy of some northern power — probably of the Kushanas. 
The beginning of the Saka era is associated, according to^ most 
scholars, with the accession of Kanishka to the Kushana throne 
in 78 A.D. 

From the Andau fCutch] Inscription of the time of Chashtana 
and Rudradaman [S-E. 52] we gather that in A.D. 150 Chastana 
was ruling conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman. Rwica- 
daman’s father is Jayadaman without any title in this epigraph. 
This shows that Jayadaman must have been dead in the year 
130 A.D. When his father Chashtana was alive, and his son Rudra- 
daman was appointed heir-apparent and joint ruler as a Kshatrapa, 
according to the Saka custom, by his grand-father Chashtana who 
had probably assumed at that stage the position of a Mahaksha- 
iraps. 

Rudradaman, the grandson and successor of Chashtana, was the 
most outstanding Saka Satrap of Ujjain. His Junagad Rock. 

Inscription [Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 42 ff.] gives 
ciucst. details of his life and work. The inscription is 

dated 72 [S.E).] which enables us to fix his 
reign period around 150 A.D. The epigraph states that h? 
won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa [Svayamadhigafa- 
Mahakshatrapa-nafnnd.] This shows that the fortunes of his 
house had undergone a temporary set back which he afterwards 
recovered to enable him to assume the title Mahakshatrapa. 

A subsequent passage [L. 12] refers to his war with Satakarni, 
the Lord of the South, whom he twice defeated and then won 
as his son-in-law. The Satakarni of the inscription is the Satavahana 
king. Vasishthiputra Pulumavi. It is probable that the power 
of the Sakas of Ujjain was shaken at the close of Chashtana’s 


^ PHAI, 3rd. ed,. p. 544. 
F. 15 
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jreign or after his death by the growing of the Satavahanas under 
the leadership of Gautamiputra Satakarni, and his son Sri 
Pulumavi, and that Rudradaman had . to hght hard with the 
Satavahanas whom he ultimately defeated and recovered the 
sovereignty of his house. The same line also refers to his fight 
with the proud and valiant Yaudheyas whom he defeated. The 
Yaudheyas are referred to in the Panini as a people belonging 
to the armed profession [Ayudhajivi]. They were a republican 
people living in the Eastern Punjab where a large number of 
coins and inscriptions bearing their tribal names have been found. 
A number of clay seals and votive tablets of the Yaudheyas have 
been found in the I.udhiana district [Proc. A.S.B., 1884, pp. 
138-40]. These are assigned to the third century A.D. Samudra- 
gupta refers to them as one of the tribes whom he conquered. 
Thus it is clear that they continued to live as an independent 
republican tribe up to the fourth century A.D. That they were 
a republican and a war-like people is proved by their coin-legends. 
A type of their coins bears the legend. "'Yaudheya gana sthitiJ In 
another type there is the representation (;f the god Kartikeya, 
the presiding deity of war and liberty. ^ Rudradaman calls them 
a brave race [vira-sabda yati]. This praise coming from an enemy 
lends weight to the claim to greatness by the Yaudheyas them- 
selves. 

The extent of Rudradaman’s territory is clearly indicated 
in the epigraph. It included Akara [East Malwa, 
Extent of Territory, cap. Vidisa], Avanti [West Malwa, cap. 

Ujjain], — Anupa, cap. Mahishmati [Mod. 
Mandhata Nimar district], Anarta [North Kathiawar] ; 
Surashtra [South Kathiawar] ; Svabhra [the regi(.>n on the Sabar- 
mati] ; Maru [a region in the Rajputana Desert, probably Marwar] ; 
Kaccha [Cutch] ; Sindhu [that portion of modern Sind which 
lay west of the Lower Indus] ; Sauvira [east of the Lower Indus] ; 
Kukura [in the North Kathiawar near Anarta] ; Aparanta [North 
Konkan, Cap, Surparaka] ; Nishada [W. Vindhya and AravellyJ. 
We have seen [Supra] that Surashtra Kukura and Aparanta were 


1 Smith. C.C.I.M. Vol. I pp. 181-82. 
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parts of Gautamiputra’s dominions. It is clear that those places 
were conquered by Rudradaman either from Gautamiputra or 
his son Sri Pulumavi. 

The famous Sudarsana lake which existed in his province of 

Surashtra and had been serving the purpose of irrigation since 

the time of Chandragupta Maurya and A^oka burst its banks. 

„ . - , Rudradaman had a new dam constructed through 

Repair of the ^ 

Sudarsana Lake ; his Pahlava Governor Suvisakha who was in 
pubhc^udlity charge of the provinces of Anarta and Surashtra 

The banks had burst twice before in the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka, both of whom repaired them 
through their governors of Surashtra. Rudradaman bore 
the expenses of the construction out of his own privy-purse 
\Svasmdtkosdt\ because the council of ministers thinking the 
task impossible refused to sanction the money from the 
public treasury [Vimuk'ja-mcitihbih prafyJkhydfdrambham\. This 
throws an interesting light on the constitutional position of the 
King vis-a-vis his ministers and the revenues of the State. It 
appears that Rudradaman behaved like a strictly constitutional 
ruler. The democratic spirit of the Mahakshatrapa is further 
proved when he is described in the epigraph that he was ‘ chosen 
as protector ’ [pa/ih'e vritah\ by all castes \Sarvavarnaih\ 

The Junagad Inscription throws light on some of the personal 
qualities ot the great Kshatrapa. V'e have seen above his 
kind solicitation for his subjects, so much so, that he 
bore the entire expenses of the construction of the damaged 
Perst>nal QuaJiii^ dam of the Sudarsana lake out of his own 
tet^of Ad^nmibtr^ treasury when his council of ministers refused 
hon. the grant. The dam, if left unrepaired, would 

seriously affect the agriculture of the entire province. 
He would not even impose on his subjects a special tax 
[Kara]y forced labour [I '/>/>//], benevolences [Praaaya] for the 
purpose. He carried on his government with the advice and 
consent of the council of ministers [Sarbivai/j] possessed of requisite 
qualifications \Arndtya-gima-samucijnktaih\. Before assuming 
regnal authority, he had undergone the necessary training in edu- 
cation and became learned in grammar \s'ahdci\^ polity, including 
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finance [y^r/^a], music [Gandharva vidyd\ logic [Njdja], etc. A 
true test of his character and the civilised nature of his govern- 
ment is provided by another passage of the epigraph which 
states that he took a vow and kept to the end of his life that 
he would not kill men except in battle [Samgrdmeshu anyatra 
Ib.]. He had two classes of ministers — Matisachivas [Councillors] 
and Karma-Sachivas [Executive officers]. The financial grant for 
the repair of the Sudar^ana was refused by the Matisachivas whose 
advice he felt bound to accept [Ib.]. 

rudradAman’s successors 

The successors of Rudradaman are mere nonentities. A 
large number of coins bearing their names and a few inscriptions 
of their time have been found. None of the latter, however, 
records any great achievement to their credit, except providing 
a genealogy. We state below the names of some of them found 
both on coins and inscriptions. The son and successor of 
Rudradaman was Damajada or Damajadasari. Damjada had a 
son Jivadaman whose name appears on his silver coins bearing 
the date 198 A. D, But the immediate successor of Damajada was 
his brother Kudrasimha 1 . The Gunda [Katthiawar] Stone inscrip- 
tion of his time [Ep. Ind. XVI, p, 235] recording the gift of 
a tank by his Abhira Cjcneral Rudrabhuti, son of General 
Bapaka, is dated in 181 A. D. I’his shows that Rudrasithha 
reigned before Jivadaman and confirms Proof. Rapson’s view 
that after Damajada’s death there was a civil war between the uncle 
and the nephew in which the former came out victorious.^ Dr, 
Raychaudhuri [PHAI, 3rd. ed. p. 347] states that Rudrasiinha was 
followed by his son Rudrasena I. But it appears certain that 
Jivadaman reigned after Rudrasimha, before the accession of Rud- 
rasena I, the son of Rudrasiiiiha. The silver coins of Jivadaman 
bear the date of 198 A.D. and the legends in them state they 
were issued by the Mahakshatrapa Jivadaman, the son of the 


^ Rapson, Cat. Coins of Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksha- 
trapas, etc. 
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Mahakshatrapa Damajada [Rapson, Catalogue, p. 83 ff; 
No. 291], while the earliest recorded date of Rudrasena, 
son of Rudrasirnha is 205 A.D. as found in the Garha 
[Kathiawar] Stone Inscription [Ep. Ind. XVI p. 238]. 
Rapson states that “with the reign of Jivadaman, son of 
Damajada^ri I, begins the series of dated coins. From this time 
onwards the silver coins of the dynasty regularly have the 
year of their issue recorded in Brahmi numerals on the obverse 
behind the king’s head. Of Jivadaman there are also dated coins 
of potin.” [Loc. cit., p. CXIVj. Rudrasena I, son of Rudrasirnha 
I, was the third Saka Satrap of Ujjain after Rudradaman. This 
reign period is, as we have seen, A.D. 205. The names of his 
successors found on coins may be passed over as of little impor- 
tance until we come to the last Saka Satrap of Ujjain — Rudra- 
Simha III who is perhaps to be identified with the Saka ruler des- 
cribed in the llarshacharita as a man addicted to women and killed 
by Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. That Rudrasirnha reigned 
at least up to 388 A.D. is clear from a date found on his silver 
coins. ^ The rule of the Saka Satraps of Ujjain thus lasted for 
nearly 250 years. 

(On the basis of coins and inscriptions a genealogy of the Saka 
Satraps of Ujjain may be drawn. It is clear as far as Bhartridaman- 
Viivasena. It is not definite that Vi^vasena ever became a Maha- 
kshatrapa, nor is the relation of Vi^vasena with his predecessors 
or successors clear. The last known ruler of the dynasty is 
Rudrasmiha 111). 


Rapson, Catalogue^ p. 194 f., no. 907. 
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- GENEALOGY OF THE §AKA SATRAPS OF UJJAIN 

Chas ana 

Jayadaman 

I 

Rudradaman I 

r 7: 

Damajadasri I Rudrasiiiiha I Daughter- 

I Andhra king 

f i Pulumavi 

S.ityadaman Jivadaman | 

f I 

Rudrasena I Saihghadaman Damasena 



Viradaman Yasodaman I Vijayasena Damajadasri lU 

Rudrasena II 

I 

^ ^ 

/ svasirfiha Bhartridaman 

I 

ViSvasena 
Rudradaman II 

I . 

Rudrasirhha III 


[SEC. C] 

THE PAHLAVAS ([The Indo-Parthians] 

The earliest known Pah lava or Indo-Parthian prince is yb/fows. 
His coins show that he was reigning as suzerain over the kingdom 
of Eastern Iran with the title ‘Great King of Kings’, and that he was 
associated with his brothers Spalirises and Spalahores and his 
nephew, Spalagadames, who perhaps acted as his viceroy in the 
conquered regions. Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises who 
also bore the title of Great King of Kings. 
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Aspavarman who was a general governor of Azes II, appers also 
on the coins of Gondopharnes. The great and the most well-known 
Indo-Parthian king is Gondopharnes. In the dated Takht-i- 
Bahi Inscription of his time [Ep. Ind. XVIII, p. 282] we get a 
clue to his dates and the region he ruled in India. Takht-i-Bahi 
is within Peshawar district and the date given is the year 103 of 
an unspecified era. Dr. Fleet definitely holds that the year belongs 
to the Malava-Vikrama-era, and as such the record was made in 
45 A.D. and since it was made in the ‘26th year of his reign’, 
Gondopharnes reigned at least from 19 to 45 A.D. Dr. V. Smith 
fE.H.L, 4th Ed., pp. 245-250] refers to a Christian legend in which 
Ciondopharnes is stated to be the ‘King of India’, whose court 
the Apostle St. Thomas visited and met with success in his missi- 
onary labours. The Christian tradition which makes Ciondo- 
pharnes a contemporary of St. Thomas fits in with the date given 
in the Takht-i-Bahi record. Coins show that his immediate 
predecessor on the throne was Azes II for the same strategos 
Aspavarman, son of Indravarman, served both the monarchs in 
succession C 

After the death of the great Pahlava Sovereign his empire 
was broken up. Names of some members of his family are found 
on coins, e.g., Pakores who ruled eastern Iran and N. W. India, 
the latter through his sfrategos^ Sasas^ and Sanabares who ruled 
Seistqn. The family was finally supplanted by the Kushanas. 

According to the annals of the later Han Dynasty the 
Yueh-chi, who drove the Sakas from Bactria, were divided into 
five tribes, each Governed by a chief the Yavuga 
Kadphises I. of the coins. More than a hundred years after 
their settlement in Bactria,* the chief of one 
of these tribes, the Kueishuang, i.e., the Kushapas, conquered 
the other form tribes and founded a united kingdom which he 
named after his own tribe. The Kushana chief, named in the 
Annals as K'ieu-tsieu-K'io has been identified as Kujfda Kadphises^ 

^ CHI vol. I Numismatic summary pp. 590, 592. 

* Arch, suru of Ind.^ Annual Report^ 19 12-13. 

* At a date near about 25 A.D. according to Dr. Franke, 
See CHI vol. I, p. 583 and note 
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the first Kushana monarch who extended his rule to the territories 
lying to the south of the Hindukush. His conquests included 
the Kingdom of Kabul as far south as Arachosia (Kandahar), 
and were made at the expense of the Pahlava suzerain, who was 
very probably Paeores, the successor of Gondopharnes. He 
found in this regions a large number of coins of the name and 
type of Harmaeus in circulation, evidently used by his Pahlava 
Conquerors, and Kujula must have found it convenient to restrike 
them for his own purpose in his newly conquered territory. In the 
restruck coins of Harmaeus whose figure and name remain on 
the obverse, the name of Kujula appears on the reverse as Kusula- 
kasa kusanayavugasa dhramatkidasa. This is the explanation of the 
names of the two sovereigns, separated by a long period of 
time appearing jointly on these coins. 

The Chinese w riters state that Kujula lived for 8o years and 
that his son and successor Vima Kadphiscs extended the dominions 
of the Kushanas from the Kabul valley to N. W. India. The 
Pangtar^ inscription- of the year 122 shows that this extension 
took place on or before 64 A.D. The Kushara king (Mahdriya 
Cushand) mentioned in the inscription has been identified by most 
scholars with Vima Kadphises. Therefore Kujula Kadphises’ 
reign period must have ended some time before 64 A.D., 
probably about 55 to 60 A.D. 

fSEC D.] 

THE KUSHANAS C 100-300 A.D. 

We have already seen (Sec. B) how the vast nomadic horde, 
the Yueh-chi had driven another nomadic tribe, the Sakas, from 
their homeland lying to the north of the Jaxertes about 150 B. C. 
and that shortly after, the Yueh-chi being in turn driven from their 
newly occupied lands by their old enemy, the war-sun ended by the 
Huns, moved southwards, crossed the Oxus, and occupied Bactria 
from the Sakas who had conc]uered the country from the Greeks 

^ In the Yusufzai subdivision of the Peshawar District. 

* Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 134. 
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after their first drive by the Yueh-chi. In course of time after 
their occupation of Bactria, lost their nomadic habits and became 
a settled and territorial people. 

Kujula Kadphises was succeeded by his son Yima Kadphises, 
He largely added on to his father’s empire. From Taxila he spread 
his power, over a good portion of Northern India. 
Kadphises II. The Saka Satraps of Western India and Malwa 
temporarily submitted to the Kushana rule and 
acknowledged its supremacy which they later threw over 
during the weak rule of Kanishka’s successors. Kadphises 
ruled his Indian provinces by means of military governors. The 
Chinese annals record that the Chinese General Pan-cha’o won a 
series of victories over Kadphises and compelled him to pay 
tributes to the Chinese P^mperor. His relations with the Roman 
Empire in the west were evidently cordial as can be inferred from 
the exchange of greetings and goodwill between him and the 
Roman Governor of Mesopotamia. The lack of records of any 
conflict with the Roman Empire which was conterminous with 
his own also confirms this friendly relation. One important 
effect of the conquest of the Kadphises kings was that commerce 
between China, the Roman Empire and India immensely improved. 
India sold large quantities of silk, spice and grain for which she 
received payment in bullion. Large quantities of Roman gold 
poured into the country which Kadphises utilised for issuing the 
first Kushana gold coins. An important fact relating to the date 
of Vima Kadphises rule in India is provided by the Taxila Silver 
Scroll inscription of the year 136 and the Panjtar Stone inscription 
of the year 122. Both the inscriptions are of an unspecified era 
and belong to the reign of a ‘ Kushana king.’ The Kushana has 
been identified with Vima Kadphises, the second Kushana ruler 
and the era has been accepted by most scholars to be Vikrama- 
era, commencing from 58 B.C. whatever its origin. In that case, 
the period of Vima Kadphise’s rule in India may be placed 
between 64 A.D. as its upper limit, and 78 A.D. as its lower 
limit if the year 78 A.D. is taken as the year I of the 
^aka era which Kanishka I is generally accepted to be the 
founder. 
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KANISHKA [C. 78-123 A.D.] 

Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka whose relationship 
with the former is not definitely known. Some scholars are of 
the opinion that Kanishka did not directly succeed Kadphises IL 

, but that a nameless ruler commonly known as 
Kanishka’s date. ' - 

Soter Megas may have been a successor of 

Kadphises II. Sir John Marshall held the above view on the dis- 
covery of a coin at Taxila bearing that name which, he considers^ 
belongs to the first century A.D. and is, therefore, earlier than 
those belonging to Kanishka who, according to him and many 
other scholars, began his reign in the second century A.D. Thus 
according to Sir John Marshall the date of Kanishka’s accession is 
125 A.D. [A Guide to Taxila, p. 22] ; other dates suggested are 
from 58 B.C. [Fleet] to 278 A.D. [D. R. Bhandarkarj. Another 
school of thought which included Professor Rapson and Dr. 
Raychaudhuri holds that Kanishka started his reign in 78 A.D. 
which is the beginning of Saka era founded by him. The latter, 
date seems to be more probable for this particular reason among 
others that if Kanishka started his reign in the second century 
A.D., then the independent sovereignty of Rudradaman who 
reigned from A.D. 1 30-1 50 cannot be explained. The in- 
dependent sovereignty of Rudradaman which extended over 
the whole of Western India including the Lower Indus Valley 
cannot be reconciled with the extent of Kanishka’s empire in 
India except on the ground that the Western Satraps 
reasserted their independence after the death of Kanishka and 
during the weak days of his successor, which they had 
temporarily lost to the rising power of the Kushanas under 
Kanishka U 

There is no doubt that the year I of Kanishka’s reign is 


1 JRAS, 1913, 1914; Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. No. i 
pp. 49 - 80 * 

2 For further light on the question read Acta Orientalia HI, 
54 ff ; R.H.Q. V. no. i, March 1929 ; JBORS XV. pts, I 
and II March-June 1929 ; Fleet, Corpus III preface 56 ; JRAS 1913 
pp. 635-650, 98 ff ; Sten Konow Corpus II. 
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the beginning of a new era. The inscriptions of Kanishka I and 
The j§aka Era princes of his dynasty are all dated in reg- 

nal years counted from the year I of Kanishka’s 
reign. It is presumed, therefore, that Kanishka founded an era which 


commenced from the year of his accession in A.D. 78. The ques- 
tion is : how came this era of Kanishka to be known as the Saka 


era, a name which effectively disguises its origin ? The following 
approach to this question will help its solution. 

The Saka-Pahlava rulers of India had lost their proud 
predominance in N. W. India which was once their own. By 
the end of the first century A.D. they yielded place to the 
Kushanas, and maintained a sort of precarious existence only in 
their original Indian settlement, the country of the lower Indus. 
The author of the Per'ip/us^ who visited India, about that time, 
describes the f aka-Pahlava princes of the Indus delta as perpetually 
engaged in profusing one another. That these chiefs acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Kushanas, is clear from the Sui-vihara^ ins- 
cription of the year ii (=89 A.D.) of Kanishka They now held 
their principalities as the satraps of the Kushana king and in that 
capacity led expeditions to Western India to make conquests for 
their new master. In this manner were the Western Saka Satrapal 
kingdom of Maharashtra, Malwa and Saurashtra brought into being. 
The Satrapal kingdom of Maharashtra under Nahapana was 
short-lived. But the Chastana Kshatrapa line of rulers of 
Ujjain, ruling Malwa and Saurastra, who evidently become 
independent sovereigns after the decline of the Kushana power 
in the beginning of the second century A.D., tasted for nearly 
three hundred years, until it was conquered by Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya about the close of the fourth century A.D. These 
Saka satrapal rulers of western India used in their coins and 
inscriptions dates in an era which starts from the year I of 
Kanishka’s reign in 78 A.D. That range from the year 41 


^ Suivihar, a ruined Stupa near Bahawulpur. This undoubtedly 
proves Kanishka Ps sovereignty in the lower Indus Country. 

2 Corp Ins, Ind, II. i. p. 141 ; Sten Konow. 

Hoernle, Ind, Ant, X. p. 324 flf. 
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(vide Nasik Cave inscription of Nahapana^) to the year 310 (vide 
the inscription on the silver coin of Rudrasiifiha III) 2. Thus these 
dates cover a long period from 119 to 388 A.D. and form a con- 
tinuous and complete chronological series. It was, probably on 
account of its long use by the Saka Satrapal princes of Western 
India that the era which began from the beginning of Kanishkas 
reign in 78 A.D. became known as the Saka era. 

Kanishka greatly extended the empire he had inherited from 
his predecessor. In India, his conquest included Kashmir and 
Upper Sind in the north and north-west and was 
^Conquest^^ extended as far east as Pataliputra. Tradition 
has it that after his conquest of Pataliputra he 
took with him the famous Buddhist scholar Asvaghosha who later 
acted as Vice-President of the Buddhist Council convened by 
the Emperor. He carried on a successful warfare against the 
Parthians. About the close of the first century A.D. the Chinese 
General Pan-Cha’o steadily advanced to the west, brought to 
submission the Trans-Pamir regions of Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan and threatened the eastern frontier of the Kushana empire 
which was confined by the Oxus. About 90 A.D. Kanishka 
challenged the supremacy of the Chinese Emperor and asserted 
his equality with him by demanding a Chinese princess in mar- 
raige. General Pan-Cha’o who considered the proposal as an 
affront to his master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. At 
this, Kanishka sent a formidable army of 70,000 cavalry under 
his General Si to attack the Chinese across the Pamirs. Kanishka’s 
forces were totally defeated and he was compelled to pay tribute 
to China. But at a later date, after the death of Pah-cha’o and after 
his own conquest of Kashmir, he personally led a second army 
through the Pamir Passes which ended in a decisive victory for 
Kanishka as a result of which he not only freed himself from the 
obligation of paying tribute to China but also annexed Kashgar, 
Yarkand and Khotan to his empire.^ 

1 Ej>. Ind. VIII, p. 82 ff. 

2 Rapson, Catalague p. 194 f.. No. 907. 

3 E.H.I. 4th Ed. p. 278. 
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As a result of these conquests, Kanishka’s empire in India 
extended from Kashmir in the north and the Upper and Lower 
Indus Valleys in the west to the Vindhya range and Bihar in the 
south. Beyond India, it comprised three distinct 
regions : the newly conquered districts in the 
Trans-Pamir region ; the Oxus Valley region 
[Bactria] and the stretch of land between the Hindukush and the 
Indus comprising Herat, the Kabul and Helmand Valley regions, 
now covered by Kabul, Ghazni and Kandahar provinces of 
Afghanistan and Seistan and Baluchistan. 

The capital of this vast empire was located at Purushapura 
[Peshawar] which he adorned with many noble edifices, public 
buildings and Buddhist monasteries. One of the most magnificent 
of these monasteries was used as a place of Bud- 
dhist shrine as late as the ninth century when 
it was visited by the eminent Buddhist scholar Viradeva who 
afterwards was appointed abbot of Nalanda in the region of King 
Devapala of Magadha [r. A.D. 845 -92]. ‘ The great relic tower 
of wood which he erected there excited wonder and admi- 
ration of all for many centuries. The ancient site of Kanishka’s 
capital has recently been discovered near the modern city of 
Peshawar. 


His capital 


Kanishka adopted India as his country and ruled it personally 
irom his capital at Purushapura. For his trans-border provinces, 
he appointed viceroys. We know from the 
His Foreign Rule, (.'hinesc annals the name of one of his viceroys. 
Si who was sent on an expedition by him to 
the Trans-Pamir region to fight with the Chinese General 
Pah-cha’o. 

We know very little of his governance. The Sarnath Ins- 
cription dated the year 3 indicates that he maintained a Satrapal 
system of government. We find that Khara- 
His Government, pallana was his Mahakshatrapa, presumably at 
Mathura, and Vanaspara was governing the 
eastern region of Benares as a Kshatrapa. 


^ Ind. Ant. XVIT [1888], pp. 307-12. 
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His coins give certain indication of the gradual change of his 
religion. The early coins were Greek in character, script and 
language, and the latter ones were Persian in 
His Religion. language, Greek in script with a medley of Greek, 
Persian and Indian gods’ portraits. His latest 
coins bear the image of Buddha I which prove that Kanishka was 
a Buddhist and belonged to the Mahay ana sect. 

Kanishka was a foreigner by birth but an Indian by choice. He 
loved and adopted India’s living faith in Buddhism as his religion. 
His earlier coins show that he was like his predecessors an adherent 
of pantheism. But his later coins and many monumental and epi- 
graphic evidences clearly point to his conversion to Buddhism. 
Many Buddhist legends depict his earlier years in the blackest possi- 
ble colour. He is, like Asoka before his conversion, painted as a 
monster, with a heart thirsting for the blood of others. He loved to 
kill men. He has been made guilty of the cruelest deeds and his 
heart is never happy. At last he feels remorse and his heart re- 
coils from the horrors of bloodshed and wars. At this stage, he 
comes across a Buddhist sage and like Asoka, takes refuge in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Samgha and turns out a god-like 
man. The legend is an echo of many other Buddhist legends 
which have been associated with the C{3nversion of important 
personages, e.g., Udayana, Asoka and Menander by Buddhist 
writers to magnify the virtue of their religion. Allowing for the 
inevitable exaggerations of the legend, we can glean certain facts 
acceptable to sober history and that is that after his occupation of 
the city of Pataliputra, he came into contact with the famous 
Buddhist saint and scholar A^vaghosha who evidently impressed 
him with his character and scholarship for which Kanishka had a 
great leaning. He took Asvaghosha with him to his capital and 
later accepted Buddhism as a result of the saint’s personal influence 
and exposition of the Law to him in a convincing manner. 

Kanishka became an ardent Buddhist and followed in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious proto-type Asoka in the service of his 
religion.^ The Mahayana texts give him as honoured place as 
the Hinayana texts assign to As'oka. According to Buddhist 


1 T. DO. 270-278. 
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traditions, Kanishka called a great Buddhist council at Kundala- 
vana Vihara in Kashmir.^ The purpose is stated 
to have been to collate and to comment on the 
sacred books. The leading monks were Parsva, 
Asvaghosha and Vasumitra. Vasumitra was the President and 
A^vaghosha the Vice-President of the Council. Two important 
results were obtained in the council. One was the new codifica- 
tion of the sacred ^ast^as in the light of the new ideas and the 
growth of many new schools of Buddhist philosophy. The 
language of the new codification was Sanskrit. The other was 
the official recognition of the Mahayana Buddhism as state religion 
of which Kanishka became the patron for its propagation. 

Before Kanishka, Buddhism was meant to suit an Indian 

audience. Under Asvaghosha, Vasumitra and Niigarjuna, through 

the help of the Buddhist Council, the Mahayana form of Buddhism 

was definitely recognised as state religion. The germs of Mahaya- 

nism, as already stated in detail [Supra p. 59] were 
Maliayanism. it- - • i - • r- 

latent in Ilinayanism. In Mahayanism, Gautama 

Buddha was elevated from his position of a teacher to that of God. 

Buddhism thus became theistic. This transformation of Buddhism 


from Hinayana [Lower Vehicle] to Mahayana [Greater Vehicle] 
was more suitable to the mentality of Kanishka’s subjects com- 
posed of different nationalities. Its simple theism based on a 
personal G( d had a greater appeal to them. Mahayanism be- 
lieved in the divinity of the Buddha, in the efficiency of prayer, 
devotion and faith. Not only personal salvation but that of the 
entire universe was the ideal of Mahayanism. In short, a new 
life was infused in the old B uddhism and in its new form it spread 
rapidly to many countries beyond the borders of India. Tibet, 
China, Burma and Japan readily accepted the new form of 
Buddhism. Mahayanism is called the northern school of Bud- 
dhism, and Sanskrit is the vehicle of its literature to distinguish it 
from the old or Hinayana Buddhism which is called the southern 
school, with Pali as the medium of its sacred texts. Kanishka, as 


the royal supporter and patron of Mahayanism, occupies an equally 
great place as A^oka had occupied with regard to Hinayansim. 


^ Watters, I, pp. 270-278. 
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Kanishka was not only a mighty conqueror but a great builder 
also. His reign witnessed the growth of beautiful styles and the 
development of different schools of art. The sculpture, archi- 
Art and Litera- tecture and the relief-works had their develop- 
ment at four distinct centres, Sarnath, Mathura, 
Amaravati and Gandhara. Each had a style of its own, uninfluenced 
by the other. There is, however, a faint resemblance to be noticed 
in the sculptural art in the statues discovered at Sarnath and 
Mathura. The unique art of elaborate bas-reliefs discovered at 
Amaravati offer excellent exmaples of 'sculpture. The relic tower 
of the Buddha at Peshawar was chiefly constructed of wood and 
stood 400 feet high. The ruins of Taxila consist of three cities 
built at three different periods. The third city, now the Sirsukh 
section of the ruins, represents the one built by Kanishka.^ He 
built a tower in Kashmir which still bears his name. He not only 
beautified Peshawar but also Mathura with numerous buildings, 
monasteries and statues. His patronage of Mahayanism led to 
the construction of a large number of images ot the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas for worship. A large headless image constructed 
in the third year of Kanishka’s reign was discovered at Sarnath 
and another also headless [of the Buddha] constructed in the second 
year of his reign was recently discovered at Kausambi.* In 
Mathura has been discovered a remarkable portrait statue of 
Kanishka also lacking its head. 

During the time of Kanishka, a vast number of Buddhist 
monasteries, stupas and statues sprang into existence which bear a 
distant influence of the old Greek School of 
Art. This style of (ireek art adapted to Indian 
genius and applied U) Buddhist subjects may be 
called the Graeco-Buddhist School of art. But the name 
by which it is best known is the Cjandhara School of art, 
because the chief centre of its activity was the valley of Peshawar, 
where Kanishka established his capital and this tract of the 
country was called Gandhara. Large collection of the sculptures 

^ Marshall : A Guide to Taxila, pp. 6, 96 ff. 

See the author’s book, An Early History of Kausambi ’ 
pp. 108-10. 
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which this school produced have been made in the frontier and 
may be seen in the museums at Peshawar, Lahore and Calcutta. The 
sculptures of this school were executed in stone, stucco, terracotta 
and clay and appear to have been invariably embellished with goldf 
leaf or paint. Specimens preserved in Peshawar, Lahore and 
other museums are executed in stone. But at Taxila, the archaeo- 
logists have recovered, besides stone images, a large number of 
stucco ones, a smaller number of terra-cotta and clay-figures. 
These discoveries have greatly added to our knowledge the tech* 
nical skill employed by the artists of the Gandhara School, ^ The 
Gandhara School of art was confined more or less to the north 
western region of India and became the centre from which it 
was diffused to the Far East along with Buddism. Besides giving 
birth to the Gandhara School, Hellenistic art, to quote Sir John 
Marshall, ‘‘ never took the real hold upon India that it took, for 
example, upon Italy or Western Asia, for the reason that the 
temperament of the two peoples were radically different and 
dissimilar. To the Greek, man, man^s beauty, intellect were every 
thing and it was the apothesis of this beauty and this intellect 
which still remained the key-note of Hellenistic art even in the 
Orient. But these ideals awakend no response in the Indian 
mind. The vision of the Indian was bounded by the immortal 
rather than the mortal, by the infinite rather than the finite. While 
the Greek thought was ethical, his was spiritual, where Greek 
was rational, his was emotional. And to these higher aspirations, 
these more spiritual instincts he [the Indian] sought at a later 
date, to weave articulate expression by translating them into terms 
of form and colour. There is no doubt that in Gupta art we 
see the fulfilment of this ideal when a close contact had been 
established between thought and art. 

Kanishka was a great patron of literature as of art and archi- 
tecture. With love for learning and learned men, he gatherd 

, . round him a band of men of great reputation. 

Literature. . 

Large quantities of Sanskrit literature of 

^ Marshall: A Guide to Taxila, p. 31. 

2 Ib. p. 34. 

F. 16 
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high standard, both religious and secular, were produced in that 
congenial atmosphere of royal patronage. 

The name of Kanishka is associated with several eminent 
Buddhist writers. The most famous of them is A^vaghosha. 

He was a poet, musician, preacher, moralist, 
Asvaghosa. philosopher, play-wright, tale-teller ; he was an 

inventor of all these arts and excelled in all ; in 
richness and variety, he recalls Milton, Goethe, Kant, and Voltaire. 
He is the author of the Buddha Charita^ a complete life of Buddha 
'written in the form of Mahakavya in hne Sanskrit and style. 
The Buddhists rank this famous book with the great epic, 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. His second work is the Saundarnanda Kdvya 
'written in Kavya style and deals with particular episodes of Bud- 
dha’s life. The third work ascribed to the famous Buddhist 
writer is Vajrasuchi in which he condemns Brahmanical caste 
system by quoting authorities from Brahmanical literature, 
-Aivaghosha’s fame as dramatist rests upon the work Sdriputra- 
J)rakarana which has been recently discovered.^ 

The person who stands next to Asvaghosha in the field of 
literature in the Kushana period is Nagarjuna.^ This great teacher 
of the philosophy of relativity was born in 
Nagarjuna. the country of Vidarbha in Southern India. 

He studied the Vedas and other Brahmanical 
scriptures. Being converted to Buddhism, he became one of 
the most important exponents of Mahayana philosophy. His 
best known works are Prajnd-Pdramitd-Sutra-^ dstra dealing with 
^e philosophy of relativity which teaches that every thing exists 
in relation to something else ; and that there is no independent 
existence of anything. For instance, there can be good only 
if there is something bad as well. There can be existence, only 
if there is non-existence. Thus there is no independent existence 
of anything. This philosophy is known as Mddhyamika or the 
philosophy of relativity. 

^ Liiders discovered some fragments of this work in palm 
leaf Mss. from Turfan and published in S.B.A., 1911, p. 388ff. 

* Some scholars put him in the second century A.D., and make 
him a contemporary of Kanishka II. 
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The two other scholars associated with the name of Kanishka 
are Vasumitra and Charaka. V^asumitra^ as President of the Buddhist 
Council convened by Kanishka, took a leading part in the exa- 
mination of the Buddhist theological literature from the most 
remote antiquity and in the preparation of the 
Charaka”^ elaborate commentaries on the main three divi- 
sions of the Canon. One such commentary, 
the Vibhasha ^dstra is, according to Taka Kusu, the work of 
Vasumitra. Charaka^ the most celebrated author of the Ayurve- 
dic science, is reputed to have been the court physician of 
Kanishka. 

Kanishka was followed by three successive rulers, Vasishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. Very little is known about them. 
There are two inscriptions of V'dsishka dated 24 and 28, prov- 
ing his control over Mathura and Eastern 
Kauishka’s Malwa. Ihwishka seems to have lost Malwa 

and the Lower Indus Valley which probably 
went under the control of the Chashtana Sakas 
of Ujjain. That he had still sway over Mathura, Kasmira and 
Kabul is proved by epigraphic and monumental evidences. The 
Wardak Vase inscription [Ep. Ind. XI, pp. 210 f.] proves his 
rule over Kabul. The town of Hushkapura^ in Kashmir built by 
Huvishka proves the inclusion of Kasmira in his dominions. He 
also built a splendid monastery in Mathura which shows that 
he was a patron of Buddhism. The Mathura stone inscription 
of the year 28 = A.D. 106 [Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 60 f] and the Wardak 
Vase inscription of the year 51 = A.D. 129, provide the two fixed 
points of chronology of the reign period of Huvishka. But dur- 
ing this period we find the name of another Kanishka described 
as a Maharaja Devaputra, which is the usual title borne by the 
sovereign rulers of the Kushana dynasty, in the Ara stone inscrip- 
tion of the year 41— A.D. 119. He cannot be Kanishka I, as his 
immediate successors had already reigned before 119 A.D. He 
is therefore to be called Kanishka 11 , He is described in the ins- 
cription as a son of Vajhishpa [Vasishka of the Sanchi Buddhist 


^ U-sse-kia-lo — L.ife p. 68. 
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Image inscription of the year 28^ and Jushka of the Kajatarangmi\, 
Therefore it is probable that Kanishka II ruled simultaneously 
with Huvishka.2 The exact reign period of Kanishka II and 
his relation with Huvishka are not known, but it is probable that 
the latter survived the former. 

Ydsudeva was the last notable king of Kanishka’s line. The 
dates of his inscriptions which range from the year 74 to 98 make 
his reign period circa 152-176 A.D. His inscriptions have been 
found only in Mathura and its neighbourhood. This shows that 
he lost control of the north-western portion of the Kushana empire. 
It appears that Vasudeva discarded Biuddhism. His coins bear 
on the reverse the figure of Siva, with Nandi as his attendant, and 
show that he adopted Saivism as his faith. His name which 
is associated with god Vishnu shows that the Kushana ruler was 
completely Hinduiscd. 

The Kushana empire which started dismembering during the 
reign of Vasudeva broke up into small principalities under 
petty chiefs whose names appear on coins. These chieftains 
finally disappeared at the close of the third century and the begin- 
ning of the fourth century A. D., having succumbed to the rising 
power of the Nagas which dominated a large part of Northern 
India during that period. 


^ Ep. Ind. II, pp. 369-70. Sarkar, D. C. suggests that H 
was intended by ’sq- S. I. P. 149, n. 3. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE NAGAS 

It appears that after the downfall of the Kushanas, the Nagas 
ruled over a considerable portion of Northern India. Several 
Vakataka records mention that Rudrasena II who was a contemporary 
of Chandragupta II was a grandson's grandson of Bhava Naga who 
was the king of the Bharasiva — Nagas. This shows that the Nagas 
were a ruling power in Northern India before the Gupta imperial 
power was established. The Puranas mention that the Nagas ruled 
over Vidisa, Padmavati [C. L], Kantipuri [Mirzapur District] 
and Mathura. We find the name of a Naga King Mahe^vara 
Naga, son of Nagabhatta, in a Lahore copper seal inscription. 
This shows that the Naga rule was also established in the Punjab. 
A Vakataka Lapidary, the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription of 
Pravarasena II shows that a branch of the Naga dyxusty, the 
Bharasiva Nagas ruled the kingdoms bordered on the Bhagirathi 
[the Ganges] and performed ten Asvamedha ceremonies. Dr. 
Jayaswal suggests that their ten A^vamedhas are responsible for 
the name of the Da^asvamedha-ghata at Benares. The suggestion 
is problematical. A daughter of their king Bha\’anaga was married 
to the Vakataka prince Gautamiputra whose son was Rudrasena. 
Rudrasena is probably to be identified with the Rudradeva of the,. 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. There is no 
doubt that the Nagas were a powerful rival of the rising power of 
the Guptas in the fourth century A.D. The Naga princes oflFcred 
the first resistance to the imperialism of Samudragupta who, as 
is stated in his Allahabad prahstiy defeated and killed several Naga 
princes, e.g., Ganapati Naga [king of Padmavati], Nagasena [king 
of Mathura]. Amongst other defeated kings mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription are Achyuta whose coins have been found 
in Ramanagar [in the Bareilly District] and Nandi. Both were 
probably Naga kings. Thus the Naga family, scattered in different 
parts of India under separate kings, ruled the countries of the 

^45 
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Madhyade^a including Mathura, the Central India and the Punjab 
during the period between the downfall of the Kushanas and the 
rise of the Guptas into a full-fledged imperial power. That the 
Nagas retained their power over some portion of Northern India 
even up to the end of the fifth century A.D. is clear from the 
fact that a hand of the Naga princess ; Kuberanaga, was sought 
by the great Gupta Emperor Chandragupta II [Rithpur Plate, 
S.L, p. 4 i 6 .]i 


^ The view that the Bharasiva Nagas attained great imperial 
power as held by Dr. Jayaswal [History of India from 150-350 
A.D.] has been contested by Dr. Altckar. [Dr. Altckar points 
out, among other things, that the performance of ten A^vamedh- 
as is no sure evidence of imperial conquests and power. There 
arc instances of several rulers with no claim to imperial power 
performing A^vamedha sacrifices. For examples fentamula, the 
Ikshvaku who ruled only over two or three districts performed an 
A^vamedha sacrifice in 225 A.D. The Kadamba king, Krishna- 
varman who was not even an independent king, performed it in 
C. 450. The Vishnu Kundin king Madhavavarman I performed 
no less than eleven A^vamedhas although his kingdom was a 
small one. N*H.I. p. 26, n. 2. 



CHAPTER X 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE [c. 300-500 A.D.] 

In the third century A.D., as we have seen, Northern India 
lacked political unity. It was divided into a number of inde-i. 
pendent states. The Nagas ruled over a considerable portion* 
of Northern India, though they never rose to be a great imperial 
power. The history of the disjointed states of Northern India 
is more or less obscure and the results of modern researches on 
regional histories of this period are out of place in this book. The 
beginning of the fourth century, however, ushers a new epoch — 
the rise of a paramount power in India. Confusion and disin- 
tegration gave place to unity. Art, industry, science and literature 
developed under the patronage of powerful and enlightened 
emperors. Foreign relations which had a set back in the preced- 
ing century were re-established with their former dignity and 
prestige. 


THE EARLY GUPTA RULERS 

The Gupta Empire grew out of a small feudal principality^^ 
The Gupta Emperors in their epigraphs trace their descent frona 
Maharaja Sri-Gupta. He is the first ancestor of the imperial Guptas. 

known to us and is described only as Maharaja^ 
Gupta Powler. shows he was not a paramount sovereiga 

but a feudatory chief. According to the late 
Dr. Jayaswal he ruled a principality near Prayaga under the suzer- 
ainty of the Bharasivas. Allan and other scholars think that his 
principality was confined to Pataliputra and its neighbourhood* 
I-tsing, a Chinese pilgrim who visited India at the close of 
the seventh century A.D., mentions a Maharaja ^ri-Guptai 
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[Che-li-ki-to] who built a temple for Chinese pilgrims near 
Mtiga^ikhavana 500 years before his visit. Allan identifies ^ri-Gupta 
with Maharaja Gupta^ the grand-father of .Chandragupta I, the 
founder of the Gupta era in 319-20 A.D. The identification militates 
against that recognised date which [makes an interval of more 
than a century between them. But dates given by I-tsing, argues 
Allan, may not be taken too literally, as he himself depended 
on traditions and used a round number. It must be noted 
that the word SrJ is not an integral part of the name, but is used 
as a honorific term. 

Maharaja (iupta’s son, according to epigraphs, is Ghatotkacha, 
He also is styled as a simple Maharaja, showing his feudatory 
character. A number of (iupta seals have been found by Mr. 
Bloch in the Basarh excavations. One of them bears the inscrip- 
tion Sri Ghaiotkacha^uptasya. Mr. Bloch thinks that it belongs 
to the second Gupta ruler. His view is accepted by Vincent 
Smith but is rejected by Allan on the ground that the most import- 
tant of these seals, and the one which gives the key to the date 
of the whole collection is a seal of Mahadevi Dhruvasvamini, 
queen of the Maharajadhiraja Chandragupta II and mother of 
Maharaja Ciovindagupta and that there should be a seal of a king 
who lived a century ago and no other seal of the intermediate 
period be found. He thinks that the Ghatotkachagupta of the seal 
was probably a memebr of the royal family holding some office 
at the court of the Yuvaraja Ciovindagupta. The absence of such 
titles as Maharaja still further proves that he canncjt be the second 
Gupta ruler Ghatotkacha b 

The view of Allan receives further support by the fact that 
Basarh, the site of the ancient city of Vai^ali, was under the inde- 
pendent republican tribe of the Lichchhavis in the time of the 
second Cjupta ruler. Further it may be noted that the name 
given in the Gupta genealogical epigraphs is Cihatotkacha and 
not Ghatotkachagupta. 


^ RASI, 1903-4, pp. 102; JRAS 1903, p. 133; AllaOi 
pp. XVI-VII. 
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Chandragupta I 

Ghatotkacha was succeeded by his son Chandragupta L He 
was the first of the Gupta rulers to assume the title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja. His queen is the first of the line to be mentioned in the ge- 
nealogcal list. She was the Mahadevi Kumaradevi, 
Lichchavi- ‘ daughter of Lichchhavi.’ Samudragupta in the 
^unda^ionof the Allahabad inscription is described as ‘ Lichchhavi 
Gupta Empire. dauhitrah’, the son of the daughter of Lichchhavi 
and the same epithet is applied to him in all the 
subsequent epigraphs of the Gupta rulers. The title Mahadevi 
applied to Kumaradevi corresponds to Maharajadhiraja and was 
a prerogative of queens of paramount sovereigns. The Lichchhavi 
marriage of Chandragupta is further commemorated by a series 
of Gupta coins having on the obv. standing figures of Chnadra- 
gupta and Kumaradevi with their names and on the rev. the figure 
of Lakshmi seated on a lion with the legend “ Lichchhavayah.” 
The Lichchhavis were the well known Kshatriya republican 
people, famous in the Buddhist books, ruling in Vaisali [Mod. 
Basarh]. They were always a thorn on the side of the imperial 
Magadha. We have seen how in the earliest days of the expansion 
of Magadha as a dominant power in North-Eastren India Bimbisara 
won them over by a matrimonial alliance and Ajatasatru temporarily 
crippled their power by a stratagem and then built a fort at Patali- 
putra to check their future aggression \Supray p. 76 f.]‘ it is evident 
from the pride with which the Lichchhavi connection is mentioned 
by the successors of Chandragupta I that this union marked an 
epoch in the greatness of the Gupta family. Allan suggests that 
the matrimonial alliance was the result of the conquest of the Lich- 
chhavis by Chandragupta I. The suggestion is doubtful in view 
of the fact that in the list of the territories over which he ruled 
Samudragupta omits Vaisali. Another significant fact is that 
Kumaradevi appears as a joint-sovereign with Chandragupta L 
Never in the history of the Gupta coinage, other queens appear 
as such. This shows that the Lichchhavis were an independent 
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and not subordinate ally of Chandragupta I. This alliance with 
the war-like Lichchhavis who must have been of tremendous help 
to Chandragupta to conquer the neighbouring states to found an 
empire and assume the title of Maharajadhiraja was gratefully 
commemorated by the Gupta emperors in their inscriptions. 
It is doubtful that a princess of a defeated people, whose powers 
were destroyed and their territory annexed, married to the con- 
queror as a price of the treaty of peace, should have been allowed 
to figure as a joint-sovereign with her husband on the coins, and 
that the alliance with her people should have been repeatedly 
mentioned in the epigraphs of the successors of the conquering 
king with such pride and gratitude. 

No inscription or records of Chandragupta’s reign are known 
which might give us details of the extent of the conquests. But 
from our knowledge of Samudragupta’s con- 
^^SriRfry** quests it may be deduced that he [Samudra- 
gupta] was already in the possession of the Gange- 
tic Valley from the confluence of the Jumna [Prayaga] to Pataliputra 
which he evidently inherited from his father. It seems to be to 
Chandragupta’s reign that the verses in the Puranas defining the 
Gupta Dominions refer : 


Anugafigd Prajdgam cha Sdketam Magadhaftstatha 
Etdn Janapaddn sarvdn hhokshyante Gupta-vafniajdh^ 

Chandragupta I founded a new era known as the Gupta era. 
The first year of this era starts in February 320 A.D., which is 
assumed the first year of the coronation of Chandragupta I. 

According to the latest calculations the era starts 
The Gupta Era. from December 319.^ This event is one of great 
importance for the purpose of chronology 
of the Gupta rulers, as all their epigraphs have used the dates in 
that era. 


^ Vayu Purana, Ch. 99, SI. 383. 
2 P.C. Sengupta, JRAS, 1942- 
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Samudragupta 

Chandragupta I was succeeded by his son Samudragupta. 
Some gold coins of Kacha closely resembling the issues of Samu- 
dragupta have been found. They bear the name of Kacha on the 
Who is Kacha obverse, and the legend ‘ Sarvardjochhettd ’ in 

Brahmi characters on the reverse. Dr. Vincent 
Smith ^ thinks that the Kacha of the coin was a rival brother of 
Samudragupta. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with 

Ramagupta who is known from the drama Devichandraguptam to 
have succeeded Samudragupta and to have been ousted by Chan- 
dragupta II |Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 204- 
06J. But the epithet ‘ Sarvarajohchhetta ^ makes it difficult to 
identify him with a brother of Samudragupta who preceded him 
or his successor Ramagupta who is depicted in the drama, the only 
source of our information about him, as a coward who did not 
hesitate to sell his wife to the foreign invader to purchase peace. 
On the other hand, the closeness of the resemblance of the 
Kacha coins with those of Samudragupta, and the epithet 
‘ destroyer ’ of all kings applied to the author of the coins 
make the identification of Kacha with Samudragupta reason- 
able. Samudragupta might have had a second name like his 
son Chandragupta who was also known as Devagupta* or 
Devaraja.* 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta is a com- 
prehensive record of the character and achievements of the great 
Emperor. It is an undated inscription. But it 
Pillar in^^ripfion posthumous as Fleet states. The record 

was engraved after his wars in Northern India 
and the Deccan and before his performance of the A^vamedha,. 
which is consequently not found mentioned in it. The Pillar which 
also contains the inscriptions of A^oka [Suprd\^ was originally 
at Kau^ambi [Mod. Kosam] near Allahabad and was removed to 

^ EHI, 4th ed. p. 297, n. 1. 

^ Cf. Chammak Copper plate Inscription of Rudra Sena II. 

* Vide, Sahchi Stone Inscription of Chandragupta II. 
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the Allahabad fort built by Akbar. The inscription is non-secta- 
rian, and purely historical. The composer, Harishena, was a poet 
of high order, as the excellence of the style and language of the 
pra/asti shows. He was moreover a high officer of state — a 
minister of peace and war \Sdndhi~vigrahikd\^ who probably 
accompanied the king in his military campaigns ^ and as such 
was in close touch with the events. Therefore his writing may 
be taken as correct in details, and as an authentic source of 
history of Samudragupta. The pra/asti is written partly in 
verse and partly in prose. 

The first portion of the inscription which is written in verse 
and consists of eight stanzas gives us information with regard 
to the early education of Samudragupta and 
Early Education his fitness rfot the future exalted position, which 
Throne^ destined to fill as his father’s choicest 

nominee to the throne. The first two stanzas are 
more or less completely gone, but certain words that remain 
indicate that Samudragupta must have successfully fought certain 
battles during the life time of his father. The third stanza shows 
that Samudragupta was an accomplished scholar, deeply learned in 
the Sastras and fond of the company of learned men. The 
fourth stanza refers to the nomination of Samudragupta by his 
father to succeed him with the blessing, ‘Rule over the whole world’ 
\nikhildm pdhyevamurvmiii\ in the presence of the courtiers who 
were delighted, and the kinsmen who looked pale [with jealousy] 
at the event. {Sabhjeshdchchhvasiteshu tulja kulaja mldndnanodvtkshitah\ 
The next two stanzas [nos. 5 and 6] which are broken in several 
important places probably refer to some war [civil war with 
his kinsmen ?] in which [Sarngrama] his enemies [apakarah] 
were defeated by his prowess \svabujavijitd\ They were probably 
pardoned, for the subsequent line shows that their minds being 
filled with gladness and affection \toshottufigaih sphutabahurasasneha- 
phullairmanobhip\ expressed their repentance [paschattapaih]. 


1 It seems the ministers of War and Peace of the Gupta rulers 
usually accompanied their masters in their militant campaigns. 
Cf. Udayagiri Cave Ins. of Chandragupta II [C.I.I., lU, p. 25J. 
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The 7th and 8th stanzas and the prose passage following them 
give details of Samudragupta’s military exploits and conquests 
resulting in a considerable expansion of the 
^ana^War empire. In line 13 of the inscription, we find, 

that Samudragupta defeated three kings of 
Northern India who offered the first resistance to his expansionist 
policy towards the west. These three kings were Achyuta Naga, 
Naga Sena and Ganapati Naga. They were all Naga kings ruling 
in Ahichchhatra, Mathura and Padmavati [mod. Narwar, Gwalior 
State] respectively. This was the first campaign in Aryavarta. 
These three names occur again in I. 21 along with the names of 
other rulers of Aryavarta whom* he met in battle after his southern 
campaign. 

After having consolidated his conquests in the Gangetic plains 
and the Doab, Samudragupta set out on the conquest of the South. 
Southern Cam- h^t^cs 1 9 and 20 describe the campaign in details. 

Twelve kingdoms in the Dakshinapatha are 
mentioned, the kings of which were captured and later released 
by Samudragupta. He was satisfied with their submission and 
probably tributes, and did not annex the countries to his territo"- 
ries under direct rule. The kings mentioned are : [i] Mahendra 
of Ko.^ala, [2] Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, [5] Mantaraja 
of Korala, [4] Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, [^] Svamidatta of 
Kottura, [3] Damana of Erandapalla, [7] Vishnugopa of Kanchi 
[8] Nllaraja of Avamukta, [9] Hastivarman of Vengi, [10] Ugrasena 
of Palakka [11] Kuvera of Devarashtra and [12] Dhanahjaya of 
Kusthalapura. 

The names of the places which seem to be in geographical 
order, indicate the route of the march. Most of these names 
have been satisfactorily identified : [i] Kosa/a is the South Kosala 
or the districts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur, [2] Mahakantara 
or a great forest region of Central India, where he defeated Vya- 
ghraraja, identified with Vyaghradeva, a feudatory of Vakapika 
Prithivisena, of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions [Fleet, Nos. 
53-54]. Nachna is in the Jaso State Bundelkhand. [3] Korala or 
Kerala has been identified with the Sonpur District in Central 
Provinces, its capital being on the Mahanadi, [4] Pishfaptira^ modern 
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Pithapuram in the Godavari district, [5] Kottura is modern Kothoor 
near Mahendragiri in Ganjam district, [6] Erandapalla has been 
identified with localities in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. 
Then follow three names, e.g. [7] Vishnugopa of Kanchi. [8J 
Nilardja of Avamukta, and [9] liastivarman of Vehgi. Kanchi 
is modern Conjeeveram, south-west of Madras ; Vengi is in Nellore 
district north of Madras and Avamukta is according to scholars 
in the Godavari district^ which is still north of Nellore. These 
three names, at any rate, are not mentioned in geographical order 
of the onward march. It is, therefore, ‘possible, as Dubreuil 
suggests^ that there was a confederacy of those three southern 
states under the headship of Vishnugopa, the most powerful ruler 
of the three and whose name, therefore, has been mentioned first 
in disregard of the geographical order hitherto followed. Kanchi 
was the well-known Pallava capital in the fourth century A.D. 
There is no doubt that both Vishnugopa and Hastivarman be- 
longed to the Pallava Dynasty. Hastivarman of Vehgi has 
been identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman of the Pallava race 
[IHQ, I. 2, p. 253]. Avamukta was probably a small principality. 
Jayaswal finds some similarity in that name with the Avu Country 
whose capital was Pithurnda^ mentioned in the Hathigunipha 
Inscription. The confederacy under the leadership of the 
Pallava King Vishnugopa of Kanchi against Samudragupta was a 
very probable event. Where Samudragupta actually met the army 
of the confederacy is not certain. He may or may not have 
advanced as far as Kanchi. But it seems certain that he never 
advanced beyond Kanchi. Dubreuirs suggestion however, that 
Samudragupta was defeated by the confederacy cannot be 
accepted in the face of the direct evidence to the contrary provided 
by the inscription which clearly states that Samudragupta defeated 
them. The last three countries mentioned in the list are [10] 

^ PHAI, 3rd ed. p. 367 ; Cf. Gazetteer of the Godavari District 
Vol. I. p. 213. 

“ Ancient History of the Deccan. 

^ Jayaswal’s reading : Avaraja-nivesitam Pithitiidam [Ep. Ind. 
XX, p. 72 f.]. 
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Palakka and [ii] Devardshtra and [12] Kusthalapura. Palakka 
has been located in the Nellore District [IHQ, i, 2, 698]. 'Deva- 
rashtra has been identified with the Yellamanchili tract in the 
Vizagapaum district [Dubreuil, AMD., p. 160]. Kusthalapura 
has been identified by Barnett with Kuttalur in North Arcot 

[Calcutta Review, 1924, p. 253 n.J 

The identifications given above clearly show that Samudra- 
gupta’s campaigns were limited to the eastern coast of the 
Deccan. The other view that Samudragupta returned by the 
western coast was due to the identifications proposed by Smith 
and Fleet of Erandapalla with Erandol in Khandesh, and if 
Devarashtra be Maharashtra. But, as we have seen above, those 
places have been located in the Eastern Deccan. Dubreuil also 
thinks that the identification of Erandapalla with Erandol and of 
Devarashtra with Maharashtra is probably wrong [Modern Re- 
view, 1921. p- 457]- I herc is another important point to consider. 
The central and westren parts of the Deccan.were under the rule of 
the Vakatakas, and the name of the Vakataka ruler is ,.not found in 
the list of the princes defeated by Samudragupta in his Southern 
campaign. That the Vakataka power remained intact during 
the southern campaign of Samudragupta can be inferred from the 
fact that the Vakataka prince Rudrasena I [identified with Rudra- 
deva of the inscription] was the most powerful of the Aryavarta 
rulers to be chosen as the head of the confederation which Samudra- 
gupta defeated in a second Aryavarta war which took place after 
his southern campaign [Infra]. 

Line 2t of the inscription repeats the three names [mentioned 
in L. 13] and six new names of the rulers of Aryavarta, all of 
whom were completely e.xterminated by Samudragupta. They are 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandravarman, 

The Second Ar> a- Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, and 

vartaXXar: the j3alavarman. It seems clear that Samudragupta 
Battle ol Kau cv 

Sambi. met these rulers on his return home alter the 

southern campaign. It is probable that the 
above-mentioned kings made a confederacy during Samudra- 
gupta’s absence in the South, and he had a second war to fight 
in Aryavarta. Otherwise, there is no point in mentioning Gana- 
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patinaga, Achyuta and Nagasena a second time and all other 
names along with them after the description of the southern cam- 
paign. There is no indication in the inscription as to the place 
where the battle with the confederate army took place. But our 
surmise is that it may have taken place in Kau^Imbi where high- 
roads from North, South and West converged, making it possible 
for all the rulers of Northern India named in the inscription to 
congregate easily. After this great victory over the northern 
princes, Harishena, the king’s minister of war, who was most 
probably present in the war; composed the pra^asti which was 
engraved on the A^oka pillar found conveniently on the spot. 

Most of the kings mentioned in the inscription [ 1 . 21] have been 
satisfactorily identified : [i] Kudradeva has been identified by K. 
N. Dikshit and Jayaswal with Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty. 
[IHQ. I, 2. 254; Jayaswal, Hist. Ind. 150-350 A.D.]. His terri- 
tories included Bundelkhand [C.I.] and Central and W estern Deccan 
Being a powerful sovereign, his name comes first, probably as the. 
head of the confederacy. [2] Matila was a ruler of a region in 
Western U. P. A clay seal bearing his name has been found in 
Bulandshahr [Ind. Ant. VIII, p. 989]. [3] Nag datfa was perhaps a 
Naga king, and has not been definitely identified. [4] Chandravarman 
has been identified with the ‘ Maharaja Chandravarman of Push- 
karana’ of the Susunia Rock Inscription [Ep. Ind. XIII, p. 133}. 
Dr. Harprasad Sastri identified Pushkarana with Pushkara near 
Ajmer. Others like Dr. II. C. Raychaudhuri and D. C. Sarkar 
identifiy Pushkarana with Pokharana, placed on the Damodar 
river in the Bankura District [Bengal]. [5] Ganapati Naga was a 
Naga king of Padmavati whose coins have been found in Narwar, 
near Padam Pawaya [ancient Padmavati] in the Gwalior State. 
[6] Nagasena, also a Naga prince, has been identified by Jayaswal 
as a ruler of Mathura^ [7] Achyuta was a Naga ruler of Ahichchhatra 
[mod. Ramanagar in the Bareilly Dist. U.P.] where his coins have 
been found. [8] Nandi was perhaps another Naga prince ruUng 
some territory in Central India. In the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas the name of Si^unandi of Sivanandi is connected with the 


^ Jayaswal: Hist, of India, 150-350 A.D. 
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Naga rulers of Central India. Dubreuil identifies Sivanandi 
with Nandi of the inscription [AHD, p. 31]. [9] 'Stalavarman 
has not yet been satisfactorily identified. Some scholars thinJc 
that he was the king of Assam and was a predecessor oF 
Bhaskarvarman, the contemporary of Harsha [Ep. Ind. XII, 
p. 69]. 

Samudragupta compelled the forest tribes \dtainka~raias\ to 
submit to him \paruhdrakikrita\. According to Dr. Fleet the 
. forest regions extended from Ga2ipur Dist. in 

Forest Countries. 

the U. P. to Jabbalpore in the C. P. [Fleet, 
G. L, p- 144]- The conquest of this region was considered. a 
necessity by Samudragupta to keep open the route of commu- 
nication between Aryavarta and the South. The Erati [Sagar 
Dist. C. P.] inscription of Samudragupta also lends support to 
his concpiest of this region. 

Line 22 of the inscription gives a list of five frontier [parfyanta\ 
countries which not only paid tributes to Samudragupta but came 

. ,, to pay their homage to him at his command. 

Frontier States : ^ ^ ° ^ 

The States were [i] Samatata [mod. Badkamta, 
near Comilla, Tipperah District] ; Davdka [Mod. Dabok in 
Naogong District Assam] ; ‘I3] Kdwanlpa [Gauhati region of 
Assam]; [4] Nepal; [5] Kartripur [Katuriaraj of Kamaun, Garh- 
wal and Rtihilkhand.] 

The nine tribal peoples which submitted to Samudragupta are 
mentioned as follows : [ij The Aldlavas. They were an anicent 
republican tribe called by the Greeks as Malloi. 

'J ribal Fetoples. They offered a stiff resistance to Alexander 

in their homeland in the Punjab, but were 
defeated. They later migrated to Rajputana and ultimately settled 
in the region which became known as Miilwa or the 

land of the Malavas. A large number of Malava coins have 
been found in the Jaipur State [Rajpatana] with the legend 
Mdlavaganasya jqyaU [JR AS, 1893, p. 882]. [2] The Arjmdyanas 
who probably lived in the region of the present Bharatpur 
State where a large number of their coins have been found 
bearing the inscription “ A^rjunayamndm Jqyab.” [C. C. I. M. 
p. 161]. 

F. 17 
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[3] The Yaudhejas^ an ancient republican tribe who lived in 
the Eastern Punjab in the Sutlaj region, \injrd\^ Bharatpur and 
possibly further South [C.C.I.I. III. No. 58]. 

[4] The Madrakas^ another very ancient republican people 
whose capital was Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab. 

[5] The AblAras lived in the Punjab and western Rajputana. 
A section of the tribe evidently settled in Central India, as the 
region between Jhansi and Bhilsa is known Ahirwad, after their 
name [JRAH, 1897, p. 891]. 

[6] The Py'arjutias sire also mentioned in the Arthasastra. They 
are placed in the Narsinghpur District (C. P.J 

[7] Ihc Sarwkanlkas lived in liast Tvlalwa. A ruler of the 
Sanakanilsas, K)n of Maharaja Vishnudasa, has been mentioned 
as a vassal chief of Chandragupta 11 in his Udayagiri [near Bhilsa] 
Cave Inscription of the year 402 A.D. ^ 

[8] The Kakas possibly lived in the region of Kakanadboia, 
the ancient name of Sahchi [9] The Kharaparikxis probably lived in 
Central India. 

Lines 23 and 24 of the inscription mention certain foreign 
potentates who purchased peace by self surrender and acts of 
homage such as the bringing of gifts of maidens \Kanyopayana- 
and the prayer | \ 'dchana\ for charters stamped 
Foreign p(Avcr.s. v ith the Garuda seal.'- \ganit niadaiihi-svavi shaja- 
hbtikli-Sdsci/ia]. Ihe foreign powers who thus 
volantarily entered into some sort of subordinate alliance with 
Samudragupta were : [i] Daivaptitra-Shd}j}-sbahdfinshuhi wLo was 
evidently a scion of the imperial Kushana ruler, then ruling some 
territory in the north-west. The Imperial Kushana rulers, e.g. 
Kanishka and his decendants assumed the titles (rf Devaputra [Son 
of Gods] and Rajatiraja [King of Kings]. The latter may be the 
Persian counterpart of Shahanushahi [Shahanshah]. 

[2] The Saka Murundas may mean two separate ethnic groups, 
the Murundas being a Scythian tribe like the Sakas as Dr. Ray- 

1 C.I.I., III, p. 25. 

2 The Garuda bird was a Gupta royal emblem, found in the 
standard of the Gupta kings. It is represented on their coins and 
also on the seals attached to their charters. 
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chaudhuri suggests or denote ‘ Lords of the Sakas’ as Sten Konow 
argues on the ground that the word Murunda is a Saka word 
meaning Lord, Skt. Svamin.^ 

[3] The people of Simhala [Saimhalakadi^ and other dwellers 
in islands [Sarvadvipa-Vasibhih]. According to a Chinese source 
[Ind. Ant. 1902, pp, 192 — 97] Samudraguptas’ Ceylonese contem- 
porary was Meghavarna who sent an embassy with gifts to 
Samudragupta and obtained his permission to build a monastery 
at Bodha-Gaya for the use of Chinese pilgrims. It is not clear 
what ‘all other dwellers in islands’ definitely mean. 

Having thus established a vast empire Samudragupta naturally 
performed the Asvamedha ccremcmy which has been traditionally 
recognised in India as a symbol of imperialism. 

issued on the occasion of the sacrifice gold 
coins for distribution to Brahmans w^hich contain 
on the obverse a horse standing before a Yu pa [sacrificial post] 
and on the reverse the queen and the Legend ‘ As'v'tmedha 
pcirakraffia}) [he whose valour has been established by Asvamedha]. 
He must have performed this sacrifice sometime after the Allahabad 
prasasti was recorded, as it is not mentioned there. The fact 
is, howev^er, mentioned in the inscriptions of his successors who 
state that it was revived by Samudragupta after it had long been 
in abeyance \Cbirotsanndsva~f}n'dhc~ihartu}p\ But this is apparently 
an exaggeration as we know the Bharasiva-Nagas and Pravarasena 
I Vakataka celebrated the yVsvamedha not very long before 


Samudragupta. - 

1 larishena describes Samudragupta as a man of versatile genius. 
.He was not only great in war winning all his battles, but great 
in the arts of peace. He was an accomplished 
scholar, learned in the sacred lore [Sastras], a 
poet of the highest order [Kaviraja], a patron 
ot learning. He was such an excellent musician that his per- 
formance of music, says Harishena, even excelled Tumburu and 


A versatile 
Genius 


^ PHAI, 3rd. Ed., p. 373. 

- Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VII, pp. 164-65 ; Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar — Studies in Gupta History, pp. 44-45* 
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Narada. His love for music and sports is further proved by his 
certain coin-types. In one he is shown playing on a vina [Lyrist 
type] and in others [e.g. Archer and Tiger types] he is shown in 
the attitude of hunting. 

Samudragupta was probably the first Gupta ruler to issue an 
extensive coinage. His commonest type is the standard type which 
closely resembles the late Kushana coins of the Eastern Punjab. 
His other coins are Archer, Battle-axe, Tiger and Lyrist Types. 
According to Allan, the Chandragupta I and Kacha Types of coins 
also were issued by Samudragupta. But this is a matter of 


opinion. 

It is very difficult to be definite about the reign-period of 
Samudragupta. Dr. Vincent Smith fixes it 330-375 A.D. The 
Nalanda Plate ^ and the Gaya Plate which are dated inscriptions 
contain the date of the G. E. 5 and G. E. 
9 respectively. In that case Samudragupta’s 
reign began from 324 or 325 A.D. The earliest 
recorded date of his son and successor Chandragupta II as 
found in Mathura Inscription is G. E. 61. Therefore his reign 
must have ended before 380 A. D. Most scholars, however, 
consider both Nalanda and Gaya Plates as spurious [S. I., 
p. 262, n. 4], although the well-known archaeologist, the late 


Prof. Rakhaldas Banerji believes the Gaya-Plate to be genuine®. 


^ Considered spurious by Fleet. 

® Manindra Chandra Nandi Lectures, p. 8* 



[APPENDIX III] 

rAmagupta 

According to the Gupta genealogical lists provided in their 
inscriptions the immediate successor of Samudragupta was his 
son Chandragupta II. But new light has been thrown on the 
genealogy of the imperial Guptas through the discovery of a 
Sanskrit play, the DevJchandraguptam by Vi^akhadatta, the 
reputed author of another historical drama the Mudrdrakshasa 
[600 A.D.]. The drama is lost, but certain passages of the 
work have been found quoted in the newly discovered 
work on dramaturgy by Ramachandra and Gunachandra 
called Ndtjadarpana. Sylvain Levi noticed these passages for 
the first time and published them in the Journal Asiatique [1923, 
pp. 201-3]. These extracts from the Devtchandraguptam begin from 
the second Act where it is stated that Ramagupta agrees to give 
away his queen Dhruvadevi, to the oakas, in order to remove the 
apprehensions of his subjects. Dhruvadevi complains of the 
hcartlessness of her husband. Prince Chandragupta kills ^akadhi- 
pad in the guise of Dhruvadevi, then murders his brother and 
marries Dhruvadevi. 

Although the drama is not yet available in its complete form, 
the following facts can be deduced from the above extracts: 

1 . Samudragupta was succeeded by his eldest son Ramagupta, 
who was a weak and cowardly king. 

2. There was war between the Imperial Guptas and the 
oakas. 

3. The Sakas were defeated by Chandragupta II. B^a [700 
A.D.] refers to this event in his Harshacharita where he states that 
Chandragupta killed the Lord of the ^akas, having entered the 
enemy’s camp in the guise of a| woman \aripure eba para-kalatra* 
kdmukam kdmtnmshaguptah Chandraguptah Iakapatimasbdtayat\* 
The commentator of Harsbaebanta^ Safikardrya [c.1400 A.D.] ex- 
plains that the lord of the §akas was desirous of Dhruvadevi, 
sister-in-law of Chandragupta who killed him in the guise of 
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Dhruvadevi.i The story is also found mentioned in the kavya- 
mimdmsd of the poet Rajasekhara [iioo A. D.] and in the ^rin« 
gara-Praka^a of King Bhoja of Dhar [iioo A. D.]. Lately 
Altekar [JBORS, XIV, P. 151] has drawn attention of scholars 
to the stroy of Rawal and Barkamaris narrated in Majmul-ut- 
Tawarikh, a work compiled in the eleventh century A. D.* 
The author of that work Abul Hasan Ali [1026 A. D.] made 
a literal translation of an Arabic work, which, in its turn was a 
translation of a Pliodu work. The story has a great resemblance 
to the plot of Devichandragupta. Rawal stands for Rama« 
gupta, and Barkamaris for Vikramaditya. The story is almost 
the same as in the plot of Devichandragupta extracted in the 
Natya Darpana. 

We find an echo of this 'story also in an inscription of the 9th 
century A. D. The Safijan Copper-Plate inscription of Amogha- 
varsha I [871 A. D.] probably refers to it, where it is stated that 
the donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of the Gupta lineage, having 
killed fhis] brother, seized |his] kingdom and wife^" [Fp. Ind. 
VIII]. 

Thus the story which was current in books and epigraphs from 
the 6th to the iith century A. D. cannot be lightly dismissed as a 
mere imagination of the poet. Vi^akhadatta is well known 
as a writer of historical plays containing germs of historical facts. 
Plis Mudrardkshasa is based on some historical events which took 
place nearly a thousand years before his time. He was not far- 
removed from 'the titne of Chandragupta IT [400-500 A.D.] and 
the episode was too recent for him to make any mistake about 
its details. Further, it is unthinkable that an author living in the 
Gupta age should have thought of disparaging even in a dramatic 
play, a scion of the Imperial Guptas as a mere imaginary creation, 
unless it had some foundation in fact to provide him with the 


2 Cf. 

— Sankararya’s Commentary. 

* Elliot and Dawson, History of India, VoL I. pp. 1 10-12. 
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necessary justification. The play undoubtedly reflected the con- 
tempt which the ruler and the ruled of the writer’s time had for 
Ramagupta as a man and a king. 

Now, two questions arise: [i] why is there no reference to 
Ramagupta in any of the Gupta inscriptions or [2] the existence 
of any coins bearing his name ? 

The questions may be explained by the fact that his own 
personal reign was too short and troublous to issue any coins or 
construct any epigrapbic mf)numents himself. The omission of 
his name in the later Gupta inscriptions, e.g., in those of Chandra- 
gupta II and his successors is due to the fact that the epigraphic 
lists are genealogical and not dynastic, the names of collateral pre- 
decessors being generally omitted. For instance in the Bilsad 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Kumaragupta I or the Bhitari and 
Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta w'hich contain 
the genealogical lists of their predecessors, the name of Govinda- 
gupta, a son of (Jhandragupta II and DhruvadevP, is omitted. 
A more fitting illustration is found in the Bhitari Seal [/W. Ant, 
XIXJ in which Kumaragupta II in tracing his genealogy from 
Maharaja (jupta mentions his father Puragupta immediately after 
Kumaragupta I, and omits the name of Skandagupta, who, 
although an imperial Gupta ruler of Magadha, was of a collateral 
branch in relation to the royal author of the inscription. More- 
over, Ramagupta’ s records were too ignominious to be mentioned 
by the later Gupta kings in their inscriptions, even if any of their 
successors in the direct line cv^er ruled and published any epigraphic 
list^. 


^ Cf. Basarh Seals [ASR, 1903-4]. 

^ For further light on this problem read A. S. Altekar JBORS 
XIV^ 223 flP; XV, 134 flF; R. D. Banerji [AlG pp. 26 ff.] 
D, R. Bhandarkar, Mdlaulya Comm, Vol, p. 189 R; K. P. Jayaswal; 
JBORS XVIII, 17 ff. Winternitz, Aiyangar Comm, vol, pp. 359 ff; 
Sten Konow JBORS XXIII, 444; V. V . Mirashi /. H. Q. X, 48; 
lA LXII, 201 N. Das Gupta, IC IV, 216; H. C- Raychaudhuri 
4 /^ p. 465, 
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CHANDRAGUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 
[c. 380-414 A. D.] 

The next great imperial Gupta ruler after Samudragupta 
was Chandragupta II. His mother’s name was Dattadevi. He 
is more popularly known as Chandragupta 
Succession Vikramaditya which title he probably assumed 
after his hard-won victory over the Saka 
Kshatrapas of Ujjain. It seems probable that Chandragupta 
was chosen as his father’s nominee as the best fitted to succeed 
him. In giving the genealogical list of his predecessors in 
the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription [C. I. L, III p. 49 f-] Skanda- 
gupta describes his grandfather Chandragupta II as ‘the chosen 
of Samudragupta’ \tatparigrihlta}^. The term undoubtedly proves 
that Samudragupta had more than one sons. Perhaps Rama- 
gupta was one of them [See Appendix III]. The Eran Inscription 
of Samudragupta [C.I.I., III, p. 20] also describes him as the owner 
of ‘many sons and grandsons’ \hahi 4 pufra-pautra\. He was not 
evidently the eldest son of his father, the lawful crown-prince, for 
in that case there should not have been any necessity for nomina- 
tion. If the story of Ramagupta, who is shown there as Chandra- 
gupta’s elder brother, is to be believed, then some time elapsed 
between the death of Samudragupta and the accession of Chandra- 
gupta. 

The earliest recorded date of Chandragupta IPs reign is G. E. 
61= A. D. 380 [Mathura Inscription; Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 8 f.j. 
Therefore, we can assume that his reign began at least before 

, 380 A.D. A number of dated inscriptions enabled 

His reign-periud ... 

us to define the limits of his reign. His latest 

dated record is the Sahchi Stone Inscription of G. E. 93= A. D. 
412 [C.I.I. Ill, p. 31]. The earliest dated record of his son and 
successor Kumaragupta I is the Bilsad Stone Pillar Inscription 
of G. E. 96==: A. D. 415. Therefore we may assume that Chandra- 
gupta IPs reign ended sometimes between 412 and 415. probably 
in or about A. D. 413 or 414. 

Chandragupta 11 inherited a vast empire from his father. But 
his hereditary enemies the Sakas were a thorn on his side. The 
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remnant of the ^aka power in India still retained their hold in 
The &ka war Western Malwa [Ujjain], Gujarat, and Saurashtra 
[Kathiawad]. Chandragupta determined to des- 
troy these western Satraps. There is no doubt that he won a great 
victory over them and annexed their territories to his empire. 
Literary allusions to this Saka War in which the Saka chisf was 
killed by Chandragupta by a stratagem mentioned in the Devl- 
chandraguptam and the llarshacharita, etc., have already been 
discussed {Supra], They all agree to the fact that the Saka king 
was slain in his own town. Some other evidences point to the 
historicity of this war. The Vakataka alliance by Chandragupta 
has been rightly assessed by scholars as a preliminary preparation 
for the invasion of Western India \mfra p. 25 1]. The Udaigiri 
[near Bhilsa, Eastern Malwa] Cave Inscription No. 2 records the 
dedication of a cave to Sambhu [Siva] by his minister of peace 
and war, named Saba-Vfrasena of Pataliputra, who accompained 
his master Chandragupta when the latter was out in his military 
expedition to ‘conquer the earth* [Kritsna-prifhpJjaydrthena], The 
inscription is unfortunately undated and does not provide us 
with the clue to the actual date of the invasion. But it indicates 

the route of the march. The dedication of the Cave by Chandra- 

< 

gupta’s minister of war, Saba-Virasena was evidently an act of 


worship to the great god Siva for his blessing for victory in the 
impending battle. A clue to the date of the battle as well as the 
event of victory is, however, provided by the silver coins of 
Chandragupta II. It is only the Saka rulers of India, we know, 
who issued silver coins. None of the Indian rulers ever issued 
silver coins before Chandragupta II who probably coined them 
in imitation of the Saka after he had destroyed their power and 
annexed their territories. The latest issue of silver coins of the 
last §aka King Rudrasiiiiha III who was probably the antagonist 
defeated by Chandragupta is dated 300 [+] 10 Saka era -=3 88 
A. D.^ and the date given on the silver coins of Chandragupta II 
is 90 [T] X, G.E. which Allan thinks is equivalent to 
399 A.D .2 So the date of the conquest of the 


^ Rapson, Catalogue, p. 194 f.. No. 907. 
* Allan, Cat. p. XXXVIII f. 
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Western Satraps and the issue of the silver coins by Chandragupta 
must be between 388 and 399 A. D, Dr. Vincent Smith assumes 
A. D. 395 as a mean date for the conquest of the Western Satraps, 
which, as the above consideration will show, is not far wide of the 
mark. 

It is characteristic of the Gupta rulers to make wise political 
marriages, as part of their foreign policy. The Lichchhavi marriage 
of Chandragupta I had strengthened his position in Bihar. 

Chandragupta IT following in the footsteps 
^AlliTnTcs.^ grandfather made two important 

matrimonial alliances, fie himself married 
Kuberanaga, a princess of the Naga lineage, and had by her 
a daughter named Prabhav’^ati [Ep. Ind. XV, p. 41 fF. 

p. 4 i 6]J Although the Nagas were defeated by Samudra- 
gupta, they still retained some power in Central India 
with Padmavatl as its iCapital. He won over the friendship of 
this old royal dynasty by this wise marriage. Next, he married 
his daughter Prabhavatigupta to the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena II 
[lb.]. We have seen \Supra. p. 240 f.] that in the. time of Samudra- 
gupta the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I (Rudradeva of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription], who ruled over Bundelkhand and Cxntral and 
Western Deccan, was the most powerful among the rulers of 
Northern India to assume leadership of the confederacy against 
the imperial Guptas. The Vakatakas were no doubt humbled 
by Samudragupta and deprived of much of their territory. But 
they still retained considerable power in the Central Deccan when 
Rudrasena II was ruling and Chandragupta preferred alliance to 
war to win his friendship. Dr. Vincent Smith rightly remarked 
that “the Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical position 
in which he could be of much service to the northern invader of 
the Saka Satraps of Gujarat and Saurashtra [JRAS, 1914, p. 324].. 
The alliance was also helpful in respect of the security of the 
newly acquired Saka territory of Saurashtra from the attack of the 
Vaka^kas, its immediate south-eastern neighbours. 


^ Poona Copper-Plate Inscription of Prabhavatigupta. 



The conquest of the Saka territories, in the fertile regions of 
Western Malwa fUjjain], Gujarat and Saujrashttra made the Gupta 
empire enormously rich and brought it into direct contact with 
the western sea-board and its ports resulting 
expansion of its sea-borne trade. Trade 
with foreign countries inevitably led to the 
exchange of cultural ideas with them. 

Northern India under the Gupta rule being thus directly 
connected with Western India, inland trade and traffic also in- 
creased, as mercantile goods could now^ pass easily from north 
to wxst and vice versa without having to pay the vexatious 
ferries at the frontiers of inteivening states, Ujjain was at that 
time a most important city for trade and traffic, where roads 
converged from different directions Jinking it also wnth the western 
sea-ports. Chandragupta made Ujjain his second capital and 
made also a religious and cultural centre of India. Probably he 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya after this conquest. 

An outstanding event in the reign of Chandragupta IT w^as 
the visit to India of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. Having tra- 
velled through the Gobi desert and the mountainous tracts of 
Khotan, the Pamirs, Swat, and Gandhara, and 
Fa Hitn’s Visit. enduring in the way great hardships and dangers, 
reached Peshawar and visited almost all the then 
known places of Buddhist sanctity. From Peshaw^ar he entered 
the Punjab and moved towards south-east, visiting places like 
Mathura, Samkasya, Kanauj, Kau^ambi, Kasi, Ku^inara, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Pataliputra, Nalanda, etc. He then proceeded to 
Tamralipti [Tamluk, in the Midnapur district] from w^hich place 
he returned home by sea visiting on his homew^ard journey 
Ceylon and Java. He set out from his home in 399 A. D. and 
returned home in 414 A. D. Thus his itinerary lasted 15 years, of 
which he actually spent in India 7 years (403-41 1]. During 
this long sojourn in India Fa-hien noticed and recorded in his 
diary principally the places of Buddhist sanctity with which he 
was primarily interested. Those records with their minute 
details of the route and location of their past history and present 
condition, amplified two centuries later by a more elaborate 
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account left of those and other places by the next Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang [yth. century A.D.], have been of immense service 
to modern archaeologists to identify those sites for excavation. 
The pilgrim, however, incidentally recorded here and there certain 
facts regarding the life and general condition of the people which 
may be pieced together to get an idea of the state of the country 
as obtained in his time. 

Regarding Pataliputra where he stayed for three years learning 
Sanskrit, his records are both useful and interesting, showing that 
even in the fifth century A. D. this ancient city retained its splen- 
dour as an imperial capital and its importance 
Pataliputra ^ great centre of learning and religion. 

He says that there existed in the city two large and beautiful 
monasteries one of the Hinayana faith, and the other of the 
Mahayana. Each was tenanted by six or seven thousand 
learned monks who taught thousands of students who flocked 
to them from all parts of India. The splendour of the royal 
palace built by Asoka and which evidentally still remained 
intact, ama2ed him. The pilgrim says: “The royal palace 
and halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of old, 
were all made by spirits which he employed and which piled 
up the stones and reared the walls and gates, executed the elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture work in a way which no human being 
of the world could accomplish.”^ He found the city prosperous 
and its residents endowed with public spirit, so much so, that 
they ‘Vied with one another in the practice and benevolences.” 
He says that the heads of the Vai^ya families established houses 
for dispensing charity and medicine. He found in the city excellent 
hospitals, endowed by nobles and householders, in which the poor 
patients received free food and treatment. The pilgrim also wit- 
nessed a grand procession of richly decorated images of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas which the people of the city organised every 
year on the eighth day of the second month. There were no 
less than twenty cars, constructed on the same pattern but different- 
ly and beautifully painted, on which these figures were carried. 


Fa-hien’s Travels trans. Legge, Ch. XXVII. 
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We get an idea of the state of society and religion in the middle 
kingdom [Madhyade^a, ruled by Chandragupta II] from the pil- 
grim’s incidental records. He says that the people were numerous 
and happy. The bulk of the people were 
vegetarian and followed the principle of 
AJnmsd [non-injury to animals]. They kept no 
wineshops in their market-places or pigs and fowls in their 
homes. They did not eat meat, onions or garlic, nor drank 
wine. The Chandalas, who were social outcastes, were the 
only people who hunted and ate flesh, etc. He stated that 

the cowrie shells were ‘the only articles used in buying and 
selling’. This statement is apparently wrong. It proabbly 
refers to small transactions which the pilgrim had occasions 
to make. He does not seem to have met with gold coins 
which would only be required tor large transactions. That 
they were actually in currency we know from references to dona- 
tions of ‘dinaras’ and ‘Suvarnas’ in the inscriptions (Allan]. 
That the people in general had no want and little criminal tendency 
is testified to by the pilgrim when he says that he was ‘never 
molested on the highroads.’ Rest-h(»uses on the highways pro- 
vided ample and comfortable accommodations. The climate 
was temperate and tree from frost and snow. 

r^a-hien was a 13uddhist monk and pilgrim and he came to 
India with the holy purpose of visiting the Buddhist shrines and 
collecting Buddhist manuscripts. He therctore speaks more enthu- 
siastically of Buddhism than of other faiths. Buddhism, accord- 


ing to him, was in a ‘flourishing condition’ in the Punjab, Bengal 
and Mathura. In the last place the pilgrim saw as many as twenty 
establishments. Buddhist law of life — abstinence from killing and 
eating of flesh was generally observed. Hinayanism and Mahaya- 
nism flourished side by side. Yet it was clear that Buddhism was 
in decaying state in middle India where in each of its principal 
towns the pilgrim saw' just one or tw^o monasteries only, anc 
sometimes even more. I'hat Brahmanism prevailed here is deal 
from the fact that its ruler w^as a Vaishnava .as the evidence of hi; 


coins and inscriptions show'. But perfect toleration w'as observec 
by the Gupta ruler and the ‘Brahman heretics’ and Buddhist 
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lived together in the best of relations. Innumerable Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images of the Gupta period which still exist and the 
epigraphic records of gifts to the Buddhist community even by 
government officials [C. I. I. vol. Ill no. 5] bear testimony to this 
fact. 

We gather from Fa-hien an idea of the nature of the govern- 
ment of Chandragupta II, although he does not mention his name. 
People lived happily under a sensible government which followed 
the policy of ‘let alone’ Jaire\, He 

The Chaiactcr o! w^s happy to find that ‘the people had not to 
register their households or to attend any magis- 
trates or rulers.’ The character of the govern- 
ment was extremely mild and non-interfering in refreshing con- 
trast to the paternal type of the Mauryan administration. If the 
people wanted to go they went, if they wanted to stay they stayed 
on without being required to secure pass-ports or register their 
names. The king’s government went on with the fewest and 
mildest of laws. Most crimes were punished only by fines varying 
in amounts according to the gravity of the (^Tence. Capital 
punishment was unknown. Mutilation was the highest punish- 
ment given for repeated rebellions. Revenue was generally derived 
from crown lands. Royal officers being regularly paid with fixed 
and handsome salaries did not oppress the people with extra 
exactions. 

Besides the above account given by Fa-hien, the Basarh Seals ^ 
and other inscriptions inform us of the machi- 
^xNlTchincry^' ^ government which existed in the time 

of Chandragupta 11 and his successors. 

The King was at the head of the government and was assisted 
by ministers \ISianirins\ whose office was often hereditary \/\nvaya- 
prdpia-Sdchhya].^ Some of them, e. g., the 
Covern- u^inister of war and peace [Sandhi Vigrahika] 
accompanied the sovereign to the battle-field 


Central Govern- 


^ Ancient Vaisali. The site was excavated by Mr. Bloch who 
submitted his report in 1903 [Ann. Rep. Arch. surv. 1903-04, 
pp. 101-20]. 

^ Udayagiri Cave Ins. No. 2 of Saba [C. 1 . I. Ill, No. 6]. 
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CIb.]. Some of them combined many offices or held different offices 
at different times. For example, Harishena is designated in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta as his ^Sdndhi’Vlgrc.hlka* 
[Minister of war and peace], ^Kffwdrdwd(ya* [of the status of a 
Kumara or a junior minister whose father is alive], 'Alahddan- 
4 cindjaka\ [Chief of the police with power of judging criminal 
cases]. 

The empire w'as divided into a number of pnninces designated 
as ld>hnktis or l^ts'as which were placed under governors called 

"IJpcir'tka-Mahdrdjas or Goptris appointed by 
PruviiiLLd Govcin- sovereign. I’hey were often princes of the 

royal blood. For example in the Bisarh seals we 
find Govindagupia, a son of Chandragupta 11 , as the Governor 
of Tirabhukti [Tirhut, Bihar]. ^ We get from the inscriptions 
the names of the following provinces, e.g. Pundravardhanabhukti, 
Tirabhukti, Nagarbhukti, Sravastibhukti and Ahichchhatrabhukti, 
Sukulidesa and Surashtra. 


Each province [Bhukti or desa] was subdivided into V^ishayas 
or Pnulisas. A Vishaya was equivalent to a modern district and 
its ort'icer was called Vishayapati with his headquarters known 
as Adhisbthana. I’he odicc of the Vishayapati 
^trition imperial officials like Kumaramatyas 
[Damodarpur Plates] and feudatory Maharajas 
[liran Stone Pillar Inscription of Buddha Gupta]. The Vish- 
ayapatis were generally recruited by, and acted under, 

the Uparikas or Cioveriiors of provinces. For instance, in 
the Damodarpur-plates- the Vishayapati of Kotivarsha was 
appointed \t(mnijnktaka\ by the Uparika of Pundravardhana 
[Rajshahi-Dinajpur Divisions, Bengal]. There are references to 
similar Vishayapatis of Airkina and Tripuri'b But it appears 

that some Vishayapatis were also appointed by and acted 
directly under the Emperor as the Indor Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta [ImL Ant, XVllI, p. 219] suggests. 


^ Arch. Surv. Ind. A. R. 1903-04, pp. 102, 107. 
‘ Ep. Ind. XV, pp. 130, 133. 

^ Cf. PilAI, 3rd. ed. p. 381. 
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Here, Sarvanaga, the Vishayapati of Antarvedi, is described as 
appointed \tatpdda-parigrihitd\ by the Emperor. Antarvedi is 
known in tradition as the country lying between the Ganges and 
the Jumna and between Prayaga and Hard war. This Do-ab region 
forms most part of the present Western U. P. Indor, modern 
Bulandshahr Dist., the find-spot of this record, evidently the 
seat of the District Administration, actually lies in this Antar- 
vedi [Do-ab]. Probably, Antarvedi was within the home 
province of the empire, directly governed by the Emperor him- 
self without the help of an Uparika. The head-quarters where the 
office [adhikarana] of a Vishayapati was located, was called adhish- 
thana. An interesting side-light is thrown on the nature of the 
district administration by the Damodarpur plates where a number 
of functionaries are mentioned as helping the vishaya-pati in his 
work. They are Nagara-^reshthi [the chief banker of the city or 
president of the city-guild], \Sdrthavdha (the chief merchant of 
the city, or President of merchant-guild], Vrathama-hdika [the 
chief artisan or the President of the artisan guild], \Prathama- 
kdyastha [the chief of the writer class), Piistapd/a [keeper of 
records] and others. It is possible that they formed a short of 
Municipal or District Board (Parishad]^ with the chief of the 
writer class acting as its secretary to assist in the work of the 
district and town. Indeed, the function of the record-keeper 
is specifically mentioned as that of determining the title to the 
land and submitting the report to the go\ ernment before any 
sale of it could be sanctioned [Ib.]. 

Every Vishaya or District was sub-divided into a number of 
grdmas or villages, being the lowest units of administration. 

The Headman of the village was called ^dwika 

Village Adminis- carried on the village administration and 

tration ^ 

maintained peace and order in the village with 

the help of pafichamandala or panchayat consisting of the 

grama-vriddhas [the village elders].- 

^ Dr. Bloch has found a seal at Basarh belonging to the Parishad 
of Udanakupa. The Bilsad Inscription [(i.I.I. ill, 43 f] refers to 
a [Parshad]. 

2 C. I. I. Ill, p. 3 if. 
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There is no doubt that the system of the government was 
bureaucratic, being manned by officers from the Emperor down- 
^ ^ , wards. The Basarh seals and other inscriptions 

(.rown officials . . ^ 

provide us with the names of various officials 

of the imperial government, such as the Uparika [Governor], the 

Sandhivigrahika [Supra] Kumaramatya [Supra], the Mahadan- 

danayaka [Supra], the Vinayasthiti-sthapaka [the Censor], 

Maha-pratihara [Chamberlain], and the Bhatasvapati [Chief of 

the army and cavalry ] and of the offices like Dandapdsddhikarana 

[office of the chief of Police], Baladhikarana [office of the 

Army Chief], Rana-bhandagaradhikarana (office of the Chief 

Treasurer of the war-finance], Tira>bhukti-Uparika-adhikarana 

(office of the Governor of Tirhut], and Vaisalyadhisthitadhi- 

karana [office of the District headquarters of Vaisali]. The 

recruitment of government officials was made evidently on the 

basis of fitness and no sectarian bias influenced the selection. For 

instance, Chandragupta who was a devout Vaishnava \Parama- 

bhdj^avata], his trusted general Amrakardava ‘who had won several 

battles’ was a Buddhist,^ and his minister of peace and war Saba- 

Virasena was a Saiva.^ 

Besides the territories directly governed by the officials of the 
crown, there were vassal states and republics, owing allegiance 
to the Emperor, but enjoying internal autonomy.^ 

In the matter of coinage Chandragupta 11 introduced consi- 
derable originality of Type. In his reign the throned goddess is 
replaced by purely Indian type of a goddess 
seated on a lotus. The Coach Type and the 
Umbrella Type are original. He also introduced the Horseman 
Type which became so popular with his successors, also the 
Idon Type. His reign is chiefly remarkable for the introduction 
of silver currency which was considerably extended by his 
successors Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta. He was also the 
first Gupta ruler to introduce silver coins. 

* C.I.T., III, p. 31. 

Hb. p. 25. 

® Cf. Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta and other 
epigraphs. 

F. 18 
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Chandragupta II is known by at least two other names ‘Deva- 
iraja^ in the Sanchi Stone Inscription [C.I.I. Ill, p. 31 f]. and 
‘Devagupta’ in the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription of Pra- 
. _ ^ , varasena II [C.I.I., III. p. 236 ffl. If the 

Meharauli [near Delhi] Pillar Inscription refers 
to the third Gupta Emperor, then he is also known simply as 
‘Chandra’ [See Appendix IV]. He bore several titles. He 
probably bore the title of Vikramaditya after his conquest of 
the Sakas. His coins bear the title of Vikramahka, Narendra- 
Chandra, Simha-Vikrama, Si;iiha-Chandra, etc. His inscriptions 
describe him as Parama-bhagavata Maharajadhiraja Sri Bhatraraka. 
He is known in tradition as Vikramaditya Sakari of Ujjain. 

He left at least two sons — Kumaragupta I who succeeded 
him as Emperor, and Govindagupta who was governor of 

Tirabhukti IBihar], both born of his iirst queen 
loir.ilv. I .1 1 

Dhruvadevi or Dhruvasvamini. Dhruvadevi 
is the name which we find in the inscriptions and tradition, 
whereas the name Dhruvasvamini occurs in a Basarh Seal as the 
mother of Govindagupta. A Vakataka epigraph mentions the 
name of another of his wife — Ivuberanaga, whose daughter was 
Prabhavatigupta. the chief queen of the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena, and mother of Divakarasena, Damodarasena and 
Pravarasenah 


1 Ep. Ind. XV, p. 41 ff; JASB. NS. XX, 58 ff. 



[APPENDIX IV] 

‘CHANDRA’ OF THE MEHARAULI PILLAR 
INSCRIPTION 

An inscription in an iron pillar in Meharauli, a village about 
9 miles south of Delhi, describes in pure Sanskrit verses written 
in Gupta characters of the 5th century A. D. the exploits of one 
Ciandra’, regarding whose lineage no information has been 
given, but who is mf)st probably to be identified with Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya. The inscription is undated and the tone 
of the Sloka 4 of the prasasti undoubtedly points to its posthumous 
character. 'Lhe object of the epigraph was to commemorate the 
erection of the pillar | Vishnudhvaja] on a hill called Vishnupada, 
probably identical with the Delhi ridge. The prasasti records 
that all those enemies who confederated \Sametyagatu\ and attacked 
him [Cdiandra] from Bengal were defeated, that he [Chandra] 
fought a successful war against the Vahlikas, by getting across 
the seven mouths of the river Indus and that he enjoyed the sole 
sovereignty of the earth [HkldhirJjya\ acquired by his prowess 
\Sv.}hhiijLiv'iJita\ v\’hich he ruled tor a long time \SuL'hir(im\ 

Ihe identification of ‘Chandra' of the inscription has been 
the subject of unending controversy among scholars. R. G. 
Basak [Hist. North-Eastern India, pp. 13-18], Fleet [(i.I.I. Ill, 
Int. p. 12] and Aiyangar [Studies in Gupta History, p. 24] identify 
Chandra with Cliandragupta 1 . But Chandra's Vahlika conquest 
would take Chandragupta 1 as far as Sindh. This seems 
to be an overestimate of the achievements of Chandragupta 1 . 
The Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta shows that his 
father’s territory was confined to the Gangetic valley from 
Pitaliputra to Prayaga, and that the territories further north and 
west of Prayaga including the present Doab and possibly some 
portions of the Punjab were conquered by Samudragupta himself. 
Further, the boast of the sole sovereignty of the earth is not at 
all applicable to Chandragupta Ts case. Pandiia Haraprasad 
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^astri [Ep. Ind. XII, pp. 315-21: XIII, p. 133] and R. D. Banerji 
[Tb. XIV, pp. 367-71] identify him with the Chandra varman 
of the Susunia Rock [near Raniganj, Bengal] Inscription. But the 
identification is based on insufficient grounds and has been rightly 
rejected by scholars. The Chandra varman of the Susunia Rock 
Inscription is probably to be identified with the Chandravarman 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta who 
defeated him along with the other rulers of Aryavarta. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri’s suggestion [PHAI. 4th ed. p. 449, n. i.j is a 
mere conjecture. A recent suggestion based on conjecture and 
argued forcibly [Proc. 1 . H. C. 1945, pp. 127-29] is that the 
Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar is the Chandragupta Maurya and 
that the pillar was erected by Chandragupta II Vikramaditya 
in honour of his ideal hero. But the subject of the pra^asti was 
undoubtedly a Vaishnava and Chandragupta Maurya is never 
known to have been a Vaishnava. He is well-known to be a dis- 
ciple of Chanakya of the orthodox Brahmanical faith and indulged 
in hunting as a regular pastime, until he probably became a Jaina, 
if the tradition preserved in the Jaina literature is to be believed. 
Other scholars like Vincent Smith, Dandekar and D. C. Sarkar 
have identified him with Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya.^ The 
probability is that the Chandra of the Meharauli Inscription is 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. The following facts may be 
considered in favour of his identification: 

[1] that the name of Chandragupta II also occurs as simply 
Chandra in his copper coins; 

[2] that he went on a digvijaya [Udaigiri, Cave Ins. 2] 
as is suggested in the Meharauli record. 

[3] that he was lord of an empire; 

[4] that the Delhi region formed part of his kingdom, and 

[5] that he was a Vaishnava. 

The passage in which it is stated that ‘he crossed the seven 
mouths of the Indus and conquered Vahlika [Balkh], should not 
offer any difficulty. The “seven mouths” of the Indus un- 
doubtedly mean the rivers of the Punjab and Vahlika has 


^ EHI; History of the Guptas; S. I. p. 275, n. i. 



been placed by Bhandarkar on the Vipa^a [Bcas] on the 
strength of a Ramayana verse [II 68, 18-19] and Vishnupada hill 
is said to be in its vicinity [Vishnupada tfi preshamana Vipasam 
Chapi oSlmalim; Ib]. Tarn says that the word Vahlika 
[Bactrian] was already in use in India for some of the 
scmi'foreign peoples of the Indian North-West. [G. B. L, 
p. 125]. He further elaborates his thesis as follows: “Many 
of the peoples of the North-West had been immigrants from 
Iran or elsewhere, and some were not yet fully Indianised; 
some North-Iranian names occur in the Alexander-story, some 
words are found in the Punjab and Indian writers classed all 
these semi-foreign jpeoples together as Vahlikas [Bactrians], a 
term which in a narrow sense meant the Bhallas west of the Jhelum 
[Ib. p. 169]. Thus the word Vahlika used here in the ins- 
cription may not necessarily mean the people of Bactria proper 
but some of those semi-foreign people who lived some- 
where in the Punjab. This location is definitely settled by an 
epic reference. In the Mahabharata [Adiparva] we find Salya, 
king of the Madra country with its capital at Sakala [Sialkot] 
is called the Lord of the Vahlika and his sister Madri is called 
Vahliki. The Madradesa was the region between the Chenab and 
the Beas. The tribes of the Valhikas settled between those two 
rivers are believed to have migrated southwards to the Indus. 
It is in this region of the Indus that they were conquered by 
Chandragupta II who had to cross the ‘seven mouths’ of the 
Indus for this purpose. It may be that the pillar was originally 
erected on this Vishnupada hill as recorded in the inscription 
and subsequently transferred by some energetic ruler of Delhi as 
Smith suggests [EHI, p. 401]. We have seen [Suprd\ that Firoz- 
shah removed two of Anoka’s pillars from Ambala and Meerut 
to Delhi. There being no doubt as to the posthumous character 
of the inscriptions. Dr. Sarkar rightly suggests that “the pillar 
was probably set up by Chandragupta II at the end of his life and 
the record was engraved by Kumaragupta I, soon after his father’s 
death.” ^ If the identification of Chandra with Chandragupta II 


^ S. I., p. 277, n. I. 
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is correct, as seems quite probable, two important facts can be 
deduced from the inscription: 

[1] that Bengal the Chronic seat of rebellion found in the long 
histroy of India, rebelled against Chandragupta II who suppressed 
it; 

[2] Chandragupta II destroyed the remnants of the Saka and 
the Kushana power in the North-West which Samudragupta did 
only partially. According to Allan the Wahlikas’ was used in a 
general sense to signify a body of foreign invaders [Allan, 
p. XXXVI] 


KUMARAGUPI A I [c, 414-455 A. D.] 


His reign period. 


Kumaragupta succeeded his father Chandragupta II. A 
large number of his dated inscriptions and coins enable us to fix 
his reign-period with more !or less certainty. Ilis earliest date 
on record jBilsad Inscription] is G. E. 96--A.D. 
415. The latest date found on his silver coins 
is G. E. i 36=A.D. 455.^ We also know that the earliest recorded 
date of Kumaragupta’s son and successor Skandagupta is 
136 G. E.™A. D. 455 [Junagad Rock Inscription]. Therefore, 
Kumaragupta’s reign period definitely falls between 414 or 415 
to 455 A. D, 

The provenance of his inscriptions and the names of Governors 
found there give us an indication of the extent of territory ruled 
by him. They show that he was able to main- 
strength and unity of the empire. The 
variety and number of his coins — both gold 
and silver — point to the peace and prosperity of his reign, until 
about the end of his life when wars disturbed the peace as will 
be stated later. According to a Basarh seal his brother 
Govindagupta was Governor of Tirabhukti [Bihar] with 
Vai^ali as its capital [SuJjra]. This office he 
probably held from the time of his father 
Chandragupta II. A Mandasor record of the Malava year 


Govindagupta. 


^ JASB, 1894, p. 135. 
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524 [=468 A. D.] of Dattabhatta, son of Govindagupta’s general 
Vayurakshita shows that he [Maharaja Govindagupta] was later 
appointed viceroy of Malwa by Kumaraguptab The Damodarpur 
, Plates of G. E. in years 124 and 128 show that 

his Governor of Pundravardhana [North Bengal] 
was Chiratadatta.^ The Tumbavani or Tumain [Gwalior 
State] inscription of the (r. E. 116 informs us that Ghatotka- 
Ghhatoikachn chagupta was Governor of the eastern part of 
Gupta. Cxntral India, when Kumaragupta was reigning, 

dhe inscription refers to Chandragupti II who conquered the 
ejirth as far as the ocean, to his son Kumaragupta I and to 
Cihatotkacha (luj^ta ‘wht) won by the prowess of his arms 
the good fame of his ancestors’ [Ih.]. This clearly shows 
that he was a Giqua prince and probably a son of Kumaragupta. 
He may h,c identical with his namesake oF the Basarh seal 
and the name lound on the coin in the St. Petersburg 
collection which bears on the observe beneath the kingh arm the 
word Tjhata’ and a mirginil legend ending in (iupta [=kacha 
gupta] legend ‘Kramfiditya'P [Sec, Allan, Cat. p. 149, PL, 
XXIV, No. 3, Intro, p. LlVl. If the legend has been rightly, 
read, it is clear that (jhatotkachagupta assumed the title of 
Kramaditya during the short period of his independent 
rule, a title afterwards assumed by Skandagupta when evi- 
dently he received his first training as an administrator hold- 
ing some oHice at Vaisali in the court of his uncle Govinda- 
gupta as the Basarh seal shows, before the became his father’s 
viceroy of the eastern part of Central India. Dr. Sircar sug- 
gests [S. I. p. 299, n. i] that he was probably one of the rivals 
who contended for the throne with Skandagupta. If it is true, 
he must have enjoyed a short span of independence during which 
period he was able to issue a very limited number of coins, only 
one of which has hitherto been traced. The Karamdanda 
[Faizabad Distt., U. P.j Inscription of G. Ek 177 shows that his 


^ S. L, p. 298. n. I. 

^ C.I.I., III, p. 46 f., p. 81 f. 
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Governor of Oudh was Prithviscna Kumaramatya, who was also 
a Mahabaladhikrita [an Army General], 

Kumaragupta’s coins show that he performed the A^vamcdha 
Ceremony. His coins of the Asvamedha type with the legend 
“Jr/ AiVamedha Mahendra'* on the reverse prove 
it. Allan suggests that he assumed this title 
after performing the horse-sacrifice. His other 
titles found on his coins are Narendra, Vikramahka, Vikramaditya, 
Siri:ha Vikraiiia, Simha Chandra, etc. But he is generally known 
as Kumaragupta Mahendraditya. 

The last years of Kumaragupta’s reign were visited by a war 
with the Vushyamitras. The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription 
(C.I.I., p. 5 3 f.] informs us that Skanda- 

^ush^mims defeated the Pushyamitras who had risen 

to great power and wealth [Samuditabala- 
Ko^an-Pusyamitratfischa]. In this fight the crown-prince was 
reduced to great strait and had to spend nights lying on bare earth. 
Having ultimately conquered his enemies and restored [pratis- 
thapya] the fallen fortunes of dynasty [Viplutam VamsVlakshmim] 
he returned to break the news to his weeping mother, his father 
having died meanwhile [pitari divarh upete] ‘as the victorious 
Krishna had done it to DevakP [Ib.]. Mr. Divekar [ABRI., 
1919, p. 99 II ff.] differs from Fleet’s reading and suggests that the 
word ‘Pushyamitramcha should be read as ‘Yudhyamitramscha’ 
i.e.jthe amitras [enemies] engaged in war [YudhiJ. If this reading 
is correct it would mean that Skandagupta had to fight a civil 
war which took place after his father’s death, but it appears from 
the inscription that his father was alive when he fought the Pushya- 
mitras. Moreover, a people called the Pushyamitras is known 
from the Puranas [Vishnu Purana IV, 24-17]. 


Kumaragupta I was a staunch Brahmanist. He introduced 

the worship of a new god, Kartikeya [Cf. his coin of the peacock 

type and the Bhitari Stone Inscription], but 

Religious bene- continued the worship of other gods like the 
factions and tole- r. . ^ ^ 

ration. Sun, Siva, and Vishnu, to each of which the 

epigraphs of his time record benefactions. He 

followed his ancestor’s policy of toleration. For instance, there 
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arc records of the setting up of the Buddha images [Cf. 
Mankuwar Inscription of G. E. 129] and benedictions 
to the Buddhist Samghas [Cf. Sahchi Stone Inscription of 
G. E. 131]. 

SKANDAGUPTA KRAMADITYA 
[C 455-4^7 A.D.] 

Skandagupta ascended the throne after his father’s death 
and assumed the title of Kramaditya. His silver coins also bear 
the title of Vikramaditya. It is probable his 

accession was not wholly uncontested. We 
know from inscriptions that he had at least two other 

brothers. One was Ghatotkachagupta and the other 
Puragupta [Bhitari Seal Inscription].^ The latter ascended the 

throne after Skandagupta’s death. His mother was Anantadevi. 
We have seen that Cihatotkachagupta was his father’s 

viceroy in Central India [Supra, p. 264]. If the coin of the 
Petersburg collection is to be ascribed to him, he must have 
assumed sovereign power after his father’s death and contested 
the imperial throne against his brother. The coin bears the 
legend ‘Kramaditya’ on the reverse with the name of Ghatotkacha 
on the obverse. This is the title which Skandagupta also 

bore. Probably Skandagupta assumed it after he had finally 
defeated his brother Ghatotkachagupta who temporarily bore 
this title. Ghatotkachagupta probably died during the lifetime 
of Skandagupta, but Puragupta survived him and later 

succeeded him, as Skandagupta died without any issue. The 
Bhitari seal which provides the name of Puragupta and his 
genealogy omits the name of Skandagupta. This glaring 
omission of the name of such a great king from the genea- 
logical list by the grandson of Skandagupta’s brother Puragupta 
shows that the relation between Puragupta and Skandagupta was 
none too cordial and this hostile feeling was shared by the princes 

1 Indian Antiquary, XIX; 1890, p. 225; JASB, Iviii, pt. i., 

p. 89. 
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of the Puragupta line. It suggests that there was a war of rivalry 
between the two brothers or half-brothers. It is probable that 
one or both the brothers of Skandagupta, contested the throne 
against him after his father’s death. There is no doubt that 
Skandagupta, being the ablest among the sons was his father’s 
favourite^ and was put in command of the imperial army to fight 
the Pushyamitras. Line 12 of the Bhitari Pillar Inscription 
suggests that his father died when he was fighting the Pushya- 
mitras and was away from the capital. His father’s death and his 
absence from the capital gave his internal enemies, possibly liis 
rival brother, the opportunity to rise against their father’s ntimince 
to the throne. Lines 13 and 14 of the inscription show that 
when he returned to the palace after his victories over the enemies 
he found his mother weeping and in distress. Her condition 
might have been due to the scene of her husband’s death, or the 
shock of internecine quarrel among the near kinsmen which 
possibly led to her imprisonment. The analogy of Devaki 
being approached by Krishna after his victory suggests her im- 
prisonment, possibly by Puragupta, her step son. There is no 
doubt, however, that Skandagupta pardoned his defeated 
brothers, for he reports to his mother that he showed mercy to 
the vanquished enemies who were in distress f ]itewdrk‘shu kritvd 
dayam^. This act or pardon should refer to his internal enemies, 
possibly his brothers and kinsmen, rather than to the Pushya- 
mitras who did not deserve any consideration of this kind. 

The last recorded date on Kumaragupta’s silver coins is 455 
and that on Skandagupta’s coins is 467 A.D* 
Reign period. These two dates being the fixed points of his 
chronology represent the period of his reign. 

The Bhitari Pillar Inscription refers to the Hunas whom 
Skandagupta defeated in a sanguinary contest [Hdnairyasja 
samdgatasya samare dorhhydm dhard kampidd, 
Huna^^^ ^^hlmavarta karaya\. These nomadic Central 

Asian tribes, of whom we shall hear more later, 

^ Cf. “Pitpi parigata pada padma-varti, prathityasah, prithvF- 
patih sutoyaih” etc. hhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 
[C. 1 . I., Ill, p. 52 f. ]. 



appeared for the first time on the Indian soil, through its north- 
western gate and attacked the Gupta Empire. It is possible that 

thses Hunas are referred to in the Junagadh Inscription of 

Skandagupta as ^ mlechchhas.’ In that case the battle with the 
Hunas must have been fought somewhere about 136-138 G. E. 
the date given in the inscription. 

The Junagadh Inscription [C. 1 . L, III, p. 58 f.] tells us that 
Skandagupta’s governor of Saurashtra was Parnadatta and his 
son Chakrapalita was in charge of the city 
Girnar. The famous Sudarsana Lake in 

Girnar again burst its banks. The embankments, 
as we have seen, were built by (Tandragupta Maurya for the 
purpose of irrigation, improved by Asoka and 
SiindnaV;fl!a'kc. repaired by Rudradaman. This time Chakrapalita 
repaired the damages in about 456 A.D. and cons- 
tructed a Vishnu temple in 4<i8 A.D. to commemorate the event. 


THE LATER CiUPTA EMPERORS 
PURAGUPTA 

With the death of Skandagupta passed away the last of the 
great gupta emperors. Skandagupta evidently left no son to 
succeed him. The Bhitari seal Inscription^ reveals the name of 
Puragupta as a son of Kumaragupta and Anantadevi, and as one 
who succeeded his father to the throne. The inscription omits 
the name of Skandagupta for reasons discussed above [Supra^ pp. 
265-67]. But we know that Skandagupta was the immediate 
successor of Kumaragupta 1 , and, therefore, Puragupta must 
have come to the throne after Skandagupta, the latter having 
left no son. The inscription also reveals the name of his son 
Narasiiiihagupta and his grandson Kumaragupta II, who was 
the author of the inserption. The inscription does not give us 
any information about the exploits of Puragupta, if any at all. 


^ Also read as Purugupta, 
2 JASB, 1889, pt. I. p. 89. 


Vide Nalanda Seal. 
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Allan [Cat. p. 1 34 PI. XXI, No. 23] describes a gold coin of Pura- 
gupta with legend “Pura” on the obverse beneath the king’s 
left arm and “Sri Vikramah” or Vikramaditya on the reverse.^ 
Allan identifies him with the king Vikramaditya of Ajodhya, 
father of Baladitya who came under the influence of the famous 
Buddhist philosopher and writer Vasubandhu and patronised 
Buddhism. If the identification is correct, Puragupta had his 
capital at Ajodhya. 

NARASIVHAGUPTA BALADITYA 

Puragupta’s son and successor was Narasimhagupta. His 
mother’s name was Chandanadevl.*'^ His coins show that he 
assumed the title of Baladitya.^ But he is not to be identified 
with the Baladitya, mentioned by Yuan Chwang, who defeated 
the Hunas under Mihirkula, as has been done by some 
scholars. The father of Yuan Chwang’s Baladitya was 
Tathagata and his son was Vajra, whereas according to the genea- 
logical epigraph of the Bhitari Seal Narasimhagupta Baladitya’s 
father was Puragupta and his son was Kumaragupta II. Yuan 
Chwang’s Baladitya, the conquerer of Mihirakula, must be some 
one else, several kings of Madhyadesa bore the of Baladitya. 

The Sarnath Inscription of Prakasaditya [C.I.I., Ill, P. 285] 
shows that two Baladityas of his dynasty reigned. The Nalanda 
Stone Inscription of Yasovarman [Ep. Ind. 1929] mentions the 
name of a Baladitya. 

KUMARAGUPTA II 

Narasimha Baladitya was succeeded to the throne by his son 
Kumaragupta and his chief queen Devi^. According to the 

^ The reading has, however, been challenged by Mr. Sarasi 
Kumar Sarasvati who reads “Budha” for “Pura” [Indian] Cul- 
ture, Vol. I., p. 691 f.]. 

2 Fleet reads Vatsadevi Cf. N. P. Chakravarty [Ep. Ind. 
XXI, p. 77] who gives good reasons for correct reading of the 
name. 

* Allan, Cat. p. 137 f. 

^ Fleet reads Mahalakshmi Devi. Cf. S. L p. 322, n. 4. 
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Sarnath Buddha Image Inscription of the Gupta year 154 [JRAS, 
1914 — 15, XV. p. 124]. Kumaragupta was reigning in A.D. 
473. Dr. Nalin Bhattasali and Dr. R. G. Basak think that the 
Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription is different from the 
Kumaragupta of the Bhitari Seal. The former argues that 
Kumaragupta, father of Narasimhagupta, reigned long after the 
fifth century A-D. [Dacca Review, May and June 1920]. This 
view of Dr. Bhattasali was ine vitable in view of his theory that 
Narasirnha Baladitya is identical with the conqueror of Mihirakula 
— a theory which, as we have seen \Supra\ is of doubtful value. 
The date of Sarnath inscription shows that Kumaragupta’s reign 
began at least from 475 A.D., and the earliest recorded date of 
his successor Budhagupta found in another Buddha image at 
Sarnath— [JRAS, 1914-15, pp. 124-25] shows that it ended 
on or before GE. 157=^476 A. D. Kumaragupta was a devout 
Vaishnava. The Sarnath inscription describes him as ""parama 
hhagavata\ a title used by the Vaishnavas. The image of Garuda 
in his Bhitari seal also proves his Vaishnava faith. The Sun temple 
at Dasapura [Mandsor] of the guild silk-weavers of the city, 
which was originally constructed in the reign of Kumaragupta I 
in the Malava era 493 - 436-57 A. D. w^as repaired in his reign 
in Malava year 529 472-73 yV.D. [C.I.I., 111 p. 8i ff.]. 

BUDHACiUPTA 

The next (jupta ruler who came to the throne after Kumara- 
gupta 11 is Budhagupta, His name and date is found on an- 
other Buddha image inscription at Sarnath [ASAR, 1914-15, 
pp. 124-25]. The inscription is dated GE. 157—476 A.D., 
when he was on the throne. This shows that the total reign- 
period of the three previous Gupta rulers mentioned in the 
Bhitari seal inscription was only 7 or 8 years. The relation 
between Budhagupta and his predecessor on the throne 

Kumaragupta is not known. It may be he was the youngest 
son of Kumaragupta 1 and as such a cousin of Kumara- 
gupta II. The reason for this surmise is that he is mentioned 

by Yuan Chwang as the son of Sakraditya. ‘ Sakra’ is the 
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Sanskrit equivalent of ‘Mahendra/ and the only predecessor 
of Budhagupta who had that title was Kumaragupta I who bore 
the epithet Mahendraditya [=r^Sakraditya]. A large number 
of dated epigraphs and coins and their provenance show that 
he had a comparatively long period of reign [C 476-495 
A. D. ], and ruled over an extensive territory which extended from 
Bengal to Central India including the U. P. The Damodarpur 
[Dinajpur, N, Bengal] Copper-plate inscription, [Ep. Ind. XV, 
p. 135 f.] shows that Budhagupta’s viceroy [Uparika-Maharaja] 
of Pundravardhana [North Bengal] was Brahmadatta. The 
Sarniith Inscription [Ih.] proves his sovereignty over Kasi. The 
Hran Stone pillar Inscription of Cil*’. 165 A. D. 484 |C. 1 . I., 
Ill, p. 89 f. ] proves his sovereignty over the (xntral Provinces 
in that year. The Airikina [Eran] Vishaya was ruled by his feu- 
datory. Ilis territories in the eastern part of Central India bet- 
ween the Kalinadi and the Narmada were governed by a Maha- 
raja Surasani Chandra. The Eran Boar Inscription of Toramana 
and Dhanyavishnu, younger brother ot Matrivishnu shows the 
eastern part of Central India passed to the ilunas during the 
reign of his successor Bhanugupta \C, I. 1 . ill, p. 159 f. ]. 
Ele continued the types of silver coinage of Kumaragupta I 
and Skandagupta, and their dates show that he reigned up to 
A. D. 495. 


SUCCESSORS OF BUDJ IACUPTA 

'The liran Inscription of A. D. 5 10 [C. I. I. Ill, p. 92 f. | shows 
that while Njdntigupia was reigning, his general Goparaja died 
lighting. The Eran Stone Boar Inscription of the year cjf Tora- 
mana’s reign shows that the lluna king was the sovereign of 
Eran and Dhanyavishnu was his vassal, as his brother Matri- 
vishna had been the vassal of Budhagupta [C. I. I. Ill, p. 89]. 
From this it is reasonable to suppose that Goparaja died lighting 
the Hunas in 510 A.D., in which year Bhanugupta lost Eran 
to the Hunas The relationship between Budhagupta and Bhanu- 
gupta is not known. A seal and coin name Vishnugupta was pro- 
bably a direct successor of Kumaragupta II or III. 
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I’he Gunaighar [Tippara Distt. S. E. Bengal] Copper-plate 
inscription of Yainyagiipta shows that another Gupta ruler was 
reigning in Bengal about the year 507 A.D.^ It is not impos- 
sible that when Bhilnugupta was ruling the Western and Central 
part of India representing the line of Puragupta, Bhanugupta 
was ruling the eastern part of the old Gupta empire. Vainya- 
gupla's relation with either Bhanugupta or Budhagupta is also 
unknown. lie is described in the Gunaighar plate as possessing 
a navy, vhich guarded his riparian territories in the South-East 
Bengal. J le has l:)ecn called in the inscription a ‘Maharaja.’ 
But this docs not prove that Vainya was an insignificant prince. 
One of the NTilanda seals represents him as ‘Alaharajadhiraja.’ 
llis dominion possibly comprised large parts of Bengal and Bihar, 
He was a devotee of Siva |Ib.], but retained in his coinage the 
family symbol (;f ‘Cjarudadhvaja’ which is inelication of Vaish- 
navism. 

Yuan Chwang mentions a Gupta ruler, V'ajra, and calls him 
the son of Baladitya whose father was Tathagatagupta. He 
further says that Baladilya defeated Alihirakula \Sfipra\. We 
do not know who Tathagatagupta really is. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
thinks that Baladitya was probably a vinala of Bhanugupta whose 
general Goparaja died fighting a tamous battle in 510 A.D.''^ 
There is no doubt, however, that Bhanugupta [Baladitya] w^as a 
contempon ry of Alihirakula and his son Vajra succeeded him, 
after his death. Nothing more is knowm about Vajra. He is 
probably the last king of the imperial Gupta line. 

A genealogical tree of the imperial Gupta rulers is given be- 
low as constructed from genealogical epigraphs. They have 
been mentioned according to the chronological order. The 
sign [ j ] does not show’ any relationship. 


1 IHQ, VI, p, 45 
^ PHAI, pp. 401 — 02. 
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Gupta 

Ghatotkacha 

J 

f 

Chandragupta I=Kumaradevi [f. 519-355]- 


Samudragupta == Dat tadevi [c. 335-580]. 



Ramagupta?- Dhruvadevi= Chandragupta II [380-414 
Kumaragupta I— Anantadevi [414-455 


A.D.] 

A. D.J 


Skandagupta Puragupta= Vatsadevi Budhagupta 

[455-467 A.D.] ^ I [C 476-495 A. D.J 

Narasimhagupta— Devi or Mahalakshmi 

I I 

Kumaragupta II Bhanugupta 

I [E. 495-510 A. D.J 

I I 

Vishnugupta Vajra. 


THE C;UPTA PERIOD : A (iOLDEN AGE 

With the fall of the Cjupta empire ended a glorious chapter 
of Hindu rule. The Guptas founded a rich and prosperous 
empire. The good government which the first two great 
Emperors of the dynasty, Samudragupta and Chandragupta II, 
had established, and the consequent peace and order which pre- 
vailed during their long rule worked as congenial soil for the 
growth of the finer aspects of civilisation, e.g., science, religion, 
art and literature which found a further impetus by the rule and 
a perfected machinery of administration. The enlightened 
character of government guaranteed perfect freedom of religion 
and mode of life, as well as the Emperor's personal interest in 
ungrudging patronage of those things. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Gupta age is known as the golden age of the 
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Hindu rule and has been rightly compared by many writers to 
the Age of Pericles of Greece and the Elizabethan Age of 
England. 

RELIGION ; REVIVAL OF BRAHMANISM 

In the matter of religion, the Gupta Emperors were Brahma- 
nists with special predilection for the worship of Vishnu. Con- 
sequently Brahmanism was revived under royal patronage. The 
epigraphs and coins tell of other gods and goddesses worshipped, 
e.g., Gadadhara, Janardana, Siva, Kartikeya and Surya, Lakshmi, 
Durga, Parvati, etc. Revival of Brahamanism naturally brought 
back to life sacrifices, private or public, and we hear in the epi- 
graphs the performance of such sacrifices as Aivamedha, Vajpeya, 
Agnishtoma, etc., etc. 

Withal their personal adherence to Brahmanism, the Gupta 
rulers showed exemplary toleration to other 

Toleration: forms of faith, e.g., Buddhism and Jainism. 

Buddhism and . , . . 1 ^ , r 

Jainism, Thcir subjects enjoyed full freedom of con- 

science. Consequently Buddhism and Jainism also 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism. Private and royal 
gifts to Buddhist monasteries and Jaina temples and installations 
of the statues of the Buddha and Tirthafikaras, are on record. 
Amrakardava, a general of Chandragupta II was a Buddhist and 
he is recorded to have made a gift of money to the Buddhist 
Vihara of Kakanadabota which was the old name of the Sahchi 
region [C.I.L, HI, p. 5 if.]. A large number of Gupta Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images discovered in different parts of India, 
especially in the sites of Sarnath, Mathura and Nalanda, testify 
to the religious freedom enjoyed by the Buddhists under Gupta 
rule. The great Buddhist monastery of Nalanda was founded 
according to the Buddhist traditions by ^akraditya [Kumara, 
gupta I] in the fifth century A.D. and additional buildings and 
grants were made by Budhagupt?, Baladitya and other Gupta 
rulers. Withal this, there is no doubt that Buddhism lost its old 
vitality and showed signs of decline. Fa-hien"s statement that 
there was no visible sign of decline must be taken with a grain 
of salt. This decline was inevitable chiefly for three reasons: 
F. 19 
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[i] lack of royal patronage, [2] corruption which just started 
entering the Buddhist Sarfighas, especially of the Mahayanists,^ 
and [5] absorption of the Buddhist pantheon in the roomy fold 
of Brahmanism which included even Buddha himself as one of 
its avataras [incarnations]. 

The revival of sacrificial worships with their attendant con- 
structions of altars or Vedis of different shapes and Yupas 
led to the development of Geometry. The 
Science finding of auspicious moments for sacrifices, 

etc., led to the assiduous study of the heavenly 
planets and their conjunctions. This naturally developed into 
the science of Astronomy and Mathematics. As a matter of 
fact the great astronomer Arya-bhatta [born in C. 476 A.D.] and 
the great astrologer Varahamihira [505-87 A.D-] flourished 
in this age and made notable contributions to these branches 
(T scientific study. 

The Gupta monarchs, themselves highly cultured, liberally 
patronised literature and art. Samudragupta has been described 
in the Allahabad inscription as a gifted poet 
Literature and musician. Naturally a number of intellec- 
tual celebrities flourished in this favourable 
atmosphere. Tradition associates rhe nine gems (nava-ratna] 
with the Vikarmaditya of Ujjain. There is no doubt that in 
the Gupta court gathered a coterie of which the shining 
light was the famous Kalidasa. ^ Who wrote a number of 
such excellent dramas like the ^akuntala^ Mdlavihjgnimitramy 
Vihramorva/J, epics like the Kaghuvjmda^ and lyric pf)ctry like the 


^ For details see Supra^ Ch. IV. 

2 Distinguished savants have by their laborious researches 
pulled the date of Kalidasa out of the realm of doubts and con- 
troversy. Macdonells [History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 323, 
251 ; A.B. Keith [Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 31-32 and 
JARS. 1^0^]; R.G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS, XX], D.R. Bhandarkar 
[Annals of Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, pt. XJ; 
V. Smith (E H I, 3rd. ed. p. 304, n.] all argue for Kalidksa to be 
in the Gupta Period. However, Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya 
[Allahabad University Studies II, 1926, pp. 79-170] argues for 
the first century B. C. and Mr. T. J. Kedar [Nagpur University, 
Journal, No. 5, Dec. 1939] places him in the Sunga period. 
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Kitu-Samhdrd and the Meghaduta, Harishena was a great poet 
as the language and style of his pra^asti on Samudragupta in the 
Allahabad Pillar shows. Another poet Vatsabhatti was a con- 
temporary of Kumaragupta I and II [C.I.I. Ill, p. 81 ff.] Virasena 
Saba of Pataliputra, a high official and member of the Court of 
Chandragupta II is described as a great grammarian, politician 
and poet [Ib. p. 35]. It is possible that Subandhu, the reputed 
author of the Vasavadatta, flourished in the Gupta pericxi. He 
was certainly a predecessor of Banabhatta [700 A.D.] who men- 
tions his book in the Kadambari. “ The well-known Buddhist 
writers, Asahga, the author of the Yogdchdrabhunnidstra, the 
Mahay ana Samparigraha [translated in Chinese by Parmartha] 
and other similar works and his brother Acharya Vasubandhu, 
who wrote several books on Mahayana Buddhist philosophy, e.g., 
Mahay ana Sutrdlarnkdra Tikd, Madhydnta-vihhdga hhdshya etc. and 
also on Hinayana philosophy, e.g., Abhidharma Kosa, etc. and 
Dinganaga, the author of the Pramdna Samuchchayay etc., were 
the most distinguished among the Buddhist writers of the age. 
Parmartha [499-560 A.D.] was another Buddhist saint and 
scholar who also wrote a biography of Vasubandhu, shortly after 
the latter’s death. According to most scholars Visakhadatta, 
the author of the Mudrardkshasay and Amarasimha, the author 
of the Amarakosha belonged to the Gupta Age. Several Purdnas 
received their final recension and several Smritis, and commen- 
taries on the sutras were composed in this period. Writers on 
scientific subjects, e.g. Aryabhatta Varahmihira have already 
been noticed. 

Up to the time of the Guptas, epigraphas are generally found 
Revival of Sanskrit written in prakrits. But with the revival of Brah- 
manism the use and influence of Sanskrit also 
revived with the result that in the official and private epigraphs 
as well as in coin legends Sanskrit replaced prakrit. Sanskrit 
instead of Pali became also the vehicle of expression of even 
Buddhist writers. 


In the domain of fine arts, the Gupta period reached a high 
level of excellence. Music received a liberal 


Art and Archi- 
tecture. 


share of royal patronage especially of Samudra- 


gupta who was himself a skilful musician. 
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The allied arts of architecture, sculpture and painting flourished 
equally under the partonage of the Gupta rulers. The sculpture 
of the Gupta age reveals exquisite beauty of execution and a 
high degree of skill possessed by its workmen. A large number 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva images of the Gupta period have 
been discovered in the different excavated sites of India and in 
the largest number in Sarnath. A study of these figures shows 
that the indigenous art of image making of men and deities 
reached its highest water-mark surpassing the Kushana school 
of art as well as the partly exotic art of Gandhara. The Gupta 
images in different attitudes [Madras] reveal a more sprititual 
calmness of face and eyes than is found for example in their 
Kushana and Gandhara counterparts. The standing Bodhisattva 
and other images show’ a new development of diaphanic 
folds of garment round their proportionate, symmetrical bodies 
expressive of a higher taste. Unfortunately few Gupta 

buildings have survived the destruction carried on by the 
Hunas and Muslim invaders, but the few that exist testify to the 
fact that the Gupta architecture and sculpture attained an equally 
high excellence. The stone temple of Devagarh in the Jhansi dis- 
trict, and the brick temple of Bhitargaon near Cawnpore with their 
exquisite carvings on the panels of the walls are fine examples 
of Gupta architecture and sculpture. The Gupta age, as already 
noticed [p. 275], saw" the revival of Brahmanism which ff>und 
full expression in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced Brahmanic temples in large numbers. Among those 
which survived the following are well-known: (1) The 
Dasavatara temple at Devagarh, (2) the temple at Bhitargaon, 
(3) Vishnu temple at Tigawa Jubbulpore Dist.], (4) Siva temple at 
Bhumara [Nagod State], (5 & 6) two Bhuddhist shrines at Sanchi 
and Buddha Gaya, (7) the Siva temple at Khoh [Nagod state] 
containing a beautiful Hkamukhi Linga, (8) a beautiful Parvatl 
temple at Nachna-Kuthara [Ajayagarh State], and (9) a temple in 
a ruined state but of great artistic merit at Dah Parbatia on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra [Darrang Dist. Assam]. During this 
period three of the finest caves in Ajanta Nos. XVI, & XIX, 
<were constructed, the beautiful frescoe paintings in the Ajanta 
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Caves are evidence of the depth of human insight and high tech- 
nical skill in wall painting. The Gupta coins in addition to their 
high bullion value possess considerable artistic merit. The noble 
iron pillar at Delhi and several huge copper statues of the Buddha 
discovered at Nalanda testify to the marvellous skill in the art of 
metallurgy attained in the Gupta period. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE VAKAl'AKAS 

While the Imperial Guptas were supreme in the Gangetic 
valley, a powerful dynasty, that of the Vaka^akas ruled contempo- 
raneously with the Guptas the whole of the Central Provinces, 
Berar and Northern Deccan. The Vakatakas played an equally 
glorious part in the South as the Guptas did in the North. Prof. 
Dubreuil truly remarks : “ Of all the dynasties of the Deccan 

that have reigned from the third to the sixth century the most 
glorious, the one ‘ that must be given the place of honour, the one 
that has excelled all others, the one that had the greatest civilisa- 
tion of the whole of the Deccan is unquestionably the illustrious 
dynasty of the Vakatakas.”^ 

Even the name of such a powerful dynasty was unknown 
to us till 1836, when a copper-plate grant in the possession of a 
Gond Malguzar of Seoni (C. P. and Berar) was published for the 
first time^. The founder of this dynasty Vindhya^akti w'as indeed 
mentioned in the Puranas, but not as a ruler of the Vakatakas, but 
of a race called the Kolikilas.^ The Vishnu Purana states that 
the Kailakila kings were Yavanas^. Owing to this corrupt 
reading and wrong construction Vindhya^akti was belived to have 
belonged to the Yavana or Greek race. Even the well-known 
antiquarain, Dr. Bhau Daji, fell into this error. While editing 
the Ajanta cave (No. XVI) inscription he said that “ the Vakatakas 
were a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who took the lead in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices as well as the execution of most 

^ J. Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 71. 

2 A.B.N.U., H. S. October, 1946, No. i. p. 8. 

^ The Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas say : 

g I 

^ Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 48. 
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Family. 


substantial and costly works for the encouragement of: 
Buddhism.'’’ 

On the other hand, the accepted view now is that the Vaka takas 
were Brahmans by caste. The Ajanta (Cave XVI) record 
as edited by M. M. Mirashi, clearly states that 
Vindhya^akti, the founder of the dynasty, 
was a dr/ja.- Later Vakataka records mention Vishnuvriddha 
as the sotra of the Vaka^kas.**’ In the Basim Copper-plate 
(Ind. Hist. Quart. XVI, p. 182 ff.) the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena I has the family metronymic Haritiputra and in 
another epigraph (C. I. I. Ill, p. 236 ff.) a Vakataka prince is 
named Gautamiputra, whose mother evidently belonged to the 
Gautama gofra. All these may be taken as further evidence in 
favour of their Brahman caste. Although the word dvija, accord- 
ing to Sanskrit etymology, may mean also a Kshatriya or Vaisya, 
it usually means a Brahman and is generally used as such, and 
any doubt as to the Brahman origin of the Vakatakas should no 
longer exist. 

The late Dr. Jayaswal, who along with other eminent scholars 
like Prinsep Biihler and Keilhorn did considerable work on the 
Vakataka records states, (History of India, A.D. 
150-350, p. 67-f.) that the Vakatakas originally 
place named Vaktaka which he identified with 
Orchha State. This claim of the northern 
dynasty has been contested by Prof. Mirashi. 
favour of the southern origin of the Vakatakas 
‘ In support of his theory he (Dr. Jayaswal) 


Origin. 

hailed from a 
B^gat in the 
origin of the 
He argues in 
as follows 

tried to show that some of the coins discovered at Kosam 
near Allahabad and another place in North India were issued 
by Pravarasena I and other kings of the Vakataka dynasty. But 
Jayaswals’ readings are all doubtful and have not been accepted 


1 A.B.N.U. H.S. October, 1946, p. 9. Cf. JBBRAS Vol. VII, 

p. 69 f. 

2 Mirashi, Vakataka Inscription in the Cave XVI at Ajanta, 
Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 14, p. 10. 

3 A. B. N. U. H.S. No. I, p. 9. 
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by other scholars.^ As a matter of fact, the Vakatakas never 
issued any coins, but used the currency of the Guptas throughout 
their kingdom. There is thus no valid argument to support tlie 
theory that the Vakatakas were originally a northern dynasty. On 
the other hand there are several indications th?t they came to this 
province from the South. Their Sanskrit and Prakrit inscrip- 
tions contain several expressions which bear striking similarities 
to those used in Pallava grants. ^ Like the ^atakarnis, Kadmbas 
and Chalukyas of the South, the early Vakatakas called themselves 
Haritiputras, the descendants of Hariti. They assumed the title 
of Dharma-Mahardja which also is noticed in the records of only 
some southern dynasties such as the Pallavas and Kadambas. It 
seems certain, therefore, that the Vakatakas originally hailed from 
the South.”* 

Vindhyaiakti i. The founder of the dynasty, according to 
the inscription in Ajan^a Cave XVH. Vindhya^akti who is des- 
cribed in the epigraph as V^dkdtaka vam^aketu and a dvrja. The 
Puranas couple Vindhya^akti, the head of the family, with his 
son Pravira, and mention two Vakataka capitals Purika and 
Chanaka: 

\^indhja/aktisutaschdpi pravirondm viryavdn hhokshyate cha samdh 
shashtim Purikdm Chanakdm ^cha vai^. 

Prof. Mirashi suggests that Purika was pieviously the capital of 
Naga princes and from the description in the Harivam^a it seems 
to have been situated somewhere at the foot of the Rikshavac or 
Satpura mountain. It may have become the Vakataka capital 
after the dynasty had advanced further to the north. The other 


^ Altekar — “Some Alleged Naga and Vakataka Coins” 
S. N. S. 1 . Vol. V. p. III. 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI, p. 149. 

*A. B. N. U. No. I, p. 9. 

^ Also known as th“ Ajanta Cave Inscription of the time of 
Harishena. 

* Slightly diderent reading suggested by Dr. Jayaswal and 
Prof. Mirashi. No. i. A. B. N. U. No. i, p. 10 n. 8. 

^ Pargiter, DKA, p. 50. 
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city Chanaka may have been their original seat of government. 
It has not yet been identified but may have been situated some- 
where in the Kanarcs country where we come across similar names 
sue a as Channagiri and Channapeta.^ 

The Ajanta inscription gives an uncommon praise to Vindhya- 
^akti. He is said to have increased his power by fighting great 
battles; while enraged {kntddha) he has irresistible {anivarya 
/aktih). He was uncommon both in battle (rand) and in charity 
(dana). His glory can be compared to that of Indra and Vishnu 
{j)urandaropendrasama-prahh~wah). He had a large ca\'alry by 
which he conquered his enemies. ^ 

Pravarasena 1 . He was succeeded by his son, Pravarasena I, 
who is to be identified with the Pravira of the Puranas. He is 
described in the Puranas as a valiant king. He was the real founder 
of the greatness of the Vakatakas as an imperial pow'er. He seems 
to haAx* extended his rule further to the north as tar as the Nar- 
mada. The Puranas attribute to him the performance ot the 
Vdjapeya sacrifices. The Basim copper-plate inscription of Vin- 
dhya^akti IP informs us that he performed all the seven sacrifices 
including the Vajapeyas, e.g., Agnishtoma^ Aptorydma^ Vdjapeya^ 
Jyotishtoma^ Prihaspatisava^ Sadyaska and A/vamedha which last, 
he performed four times. The performance of four A^vamedhas 
proves that he must have led successful expeditions in different 
directions. He assumed the title of Samriit evidently after the 
performance of the A^vamedhas and Vajapeyas.'* 

Haviiig extended Ids kingdom as far north as ^he Narmada, 
Pravarasena I probably shifted his capital from Chanaka to a more 
centrally situated position like Purika, situated somewdicre at the 
foot of the Satpura mountain, (Supra p. 281.) According to the 
Puranas, a Naga family, probably an offshoot of the ruling family 
of Vidi^a (near Modern Bhilsa) ruled in Purika for st)me genera- 

» A.B.N. U. H. No. I. p. 10. 

2 S.I. pp. 26-27, 

^ Y. K. Deshpande and D. B. Mahajan, Pn^c. Ind. Hist, Cong 
Calcutta, 1938, p, 349 ft. 

^ ABNUHS, No. I, p. 10. 
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tions. It appears, therefore, that Pravarasena must have deposed 
the Naga ruler of Purika and annexed his kingdom. He then 
strengthened his position by entering into a matrimonial alliance 
with the Bharasiva king Bhavanaga. He married his son Gauta- 
miputra to Bhavanaga’s daughter. There is no dotibt that this 
marriage alliance was a. wise move on the part of Pravarasena I. 
The Bharasivas were then a great power under their emperor 
Bhavanaga, whose coins were found at Padmavati (Central India), 
the well-known capital of the Nagas. The Bharasivas belonged to 
the Naga race and were so called probably because they carried on 
their shoulders the emblem of Siva (perhaps his tri/nla) and 
believed that they owed their royal position to his grace. 
The Vakataka records clearly show that they were staunch Shaivas. 
They performed as many as ten A/Pamedhas and were consecrated 
with the waters of the Gangesb This shows that they cleared 
of the Kushanas some tlrthas of the Gangetic valley like Ka^i 
and Prayaga. That this alliance with the powerful Bharasivas 
highly increased the power and prestige of the Vakatakas is clear 
from the fact that in all the records of ^Gautamiputra's descen- 
dants this alliance is mentioned with pride*-*. 

According to the Puranas Pravarsena I had four sons, all 
of whom became kings. ^ Until recently, this sta^^ement of the 
Puranas appeared incredible ; for there was no evidence of the 
Vakataka family having branched off so clearly. The discovery of 
the Basim copperplate grant in 1959^ has shown that besides 
Gautamiputra mentioned in several Vakataka grants, Pravarasena I 
had at least one more son named Sarvascna. The name ?lso 
occurs in a revised reading of the Ajanta cave inscription by 
Prof. Mirashi.® It seems therefore certain that the extensive 

^ Bhagirathyamalajala miirdhabhishiktanam 

da^asvamedhavabhrita snatanam (Rp. Ind. Vol. XXIII. p. 85). 

2 I. B. N.U.H. No. I. P. 12. 

^ tasya putrastu chat to dr 0 hhavishyanti naradhipah (Pargiter — 

D.K.A. P. 50). 

^ Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong, Cal. 1939. p. 349 ff. 

® Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 1940, No. 6. p. 41 ff. Cf. 

S. I. p. 427. 
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empire of Pravarsena I was divided among his four sons after 
his death. The eldest branch continued to reign from the old 
capital Purika. The second son Sarvasena established himself 
at the city of Vatsagulma (Modern Basim) in the Akola District. 
The names of the remaining two sons are still unknown. 


MAIN BRANCH 

Cautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarasena I having died 
belore his father, his son K.H(lrascna 1 succeeded his grandfather. 
Rudrasena I, being the daughter’s son of Bhavanaga, had the power- 
ful support of the Bharasivas and erected a Saiva temple at 
Deotek, 50 miles south of Nagpur, where an inscription ascribed 
to Rudrasena I has been foundh Rudrasena was a contemporary 
ot the great emperor Samudragupta. Rudrasena 1 is probably 
to be identified with Rudradeva mentioned in Sam.udraguptas’ 
Allahabad pilbr inscription. In line 21 of the inscription which 
relates to a second Aryavarta v/ar of Samudragupta against a nev^ 
alignment of North Indian princes after his southern campaign, 
Rudrasena’s name appears first, followed by eight other princes. 
This shows Rudrasena I was the leader of the confederacy formed 
against Samudragupta while he was in the Deccan. The power 
and position of Rudrasena I, the grandson of Pravarsena 1 and 
the Bharasiva king Bhavanaga, naturally made him the most 
powerful antagonist against Samudra’gupta’s imperial policy. His 
defeat at the hands of Samudragupta not only deprived the 
Vakatakas of their (xntral Indian possession, if they head any, 
but also of some of their territories south of the Narmada. The 
kingdont of this main or senior branch therefore came to be con- 
fined to the Northern Vidarbha. 

’ The Eighth All India Oriental Conference, Mysore, Dec. 
* 935 , 613-33. 

-The identification is questioned by Prof. Mirashi (Ib. p. 621) 
He says that the situation of the record (the Deotak inscription) 
shows that Rudrasena I ruled south of the Narmada and renders 
doubtful the identification of Rudradeva with Rudrasena 1 . 
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Rudrasena Fs son and successor was Pfithvishena I who evi- 
dently augmented their possessions in the Deccan by the conquest 
of Kuntala. He is described in the Harishena’s pm^asti as Kunta- 
lendra, Kuntala has been identified with the region of the Kana- 
rese countrv, practically the same as the district round VanavasP 
A Kadamba king of the Alayurasarmanks line was apparently the 
ruler of Kuntala from whom Prithviscna I conquered it A Prith- 
visnena’s son and successor was Kudraserja II who was a con- 
temporary of Chandragupta 11 Vhkramaditya. That the Vaka- 
takas still maintained a strong and supreme position in the 
Western and Central Deccan is proved by the fact that Chan- 
dragupta sought their friendly alliance before his Saka campaign 
{Supra, p. 251) giving his daughter Prabhavatigupta to Rudrasena 
II. (Rithpur (k)pper-Plate Inscription of Prabhavatigupta 
JRASB, NS, XX, 58 ff). Prabhavatigupta was connected v irh 
the well-known Naga kula through her mother Kuberanaga. 
After her husband’s death she acted as regent to her minor 
sons, Divakarasena and Damodarsena. Divakarasena seems to have 
been short-lived. He was succeeded by his brother Damodarsena 
who, at his accession took the title of Pravarasena 11 . Several 
records of this orince have come to light. They record his 
donations of fields or villages siuiated in the modern districts of 
Amraoti, Wardha, Nagpur, Bet\il, Bhandara, and Palaghit in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. The Chammak (iliehpura, Disl. 
Berar) Copper-plate inscription of Pravarsena Tl, issued in the 


But there is also the consideration that Rudrasena may have 
other records north of the Narmada, not yet discovered. There 
is no doubt, however, that he had interest in the North Indian 
possessions of bis close kinsmen the Bharasiva Nagas and other 
allied Naga princes whose independence was threatened by thi 
aggressive imiperialism of Samudragupta. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that Rudrasena I should have lent a 
helping hand to his kinsmen against Samudragupta. 

^ SI. p. 427, n. 3 Prof. Mirashi identifies it with the southern 
Maratha counmn ABNUH No. i, p. 24. 

^ Ib., p. 427, n. 3. It is the opinion of some scholars that 
Vindhyasena of the Basim branch really conquered Kuntala, pro- 
bably aided by Prithvishena (NHI p. 109), 
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18th year of his reign, shows that he founded a new city which 
he named after him Pravarapura and probably shifted his capital 
thered He was a devotee of Samhhu by whose grace he is said 
to have established on earth the reign of the krira Yuga or Golden 
Aged He was a liberal monarch and made large gifts to thou- 
sands of Brahmansd 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his ^on Karendrasena. lie is 
known only from the unfinished Bfdaghat plates of Pritnvishena lid 
Narendrasena fohow’ed an aggressive policy and made some con- 
quest* in the east and in the north. The Bhaaghat plates of his 
son Prithivlshena 11 state that he had by prowess subdued his 
enemies and that his commands were honoured by lords of Kosala, 
Mckala and Malava.^ Prof. Mirashi n'iakes the illuminating sug- 
gestion that Malw’a which remained under the direct rule of the 
Gupta emperor since the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas by 
("handragupta II Vikramaditya had probably became independent 
of Skandagupta under its Viceroy Gc>vindagupta.‘‘* I have already 
show'fi elsewhere {siipra^ p. 264) that Govindagupta, at first his 
father’s Viceroy of Vaijiali (Eastern India) was later transferred to 
Afalwa. A Mandasor inscription of the Alalwa year 524, ("467 
A.D.) of Dattahhatta son of Govindagupta’s general Vayurakshita 
proves it. Prof. Alirashi refers to a Alandasor inscription in the 
Alahva grant of the Gwalior state (Gw^alior Archaeological Sunxy 
Report foi. 1922-25, p. 25, p. 187) in w^hich the name of Govinda- 
gupta is mentioned immediately after Chandragupta. The omis- 
sion of Skandagupta’s name is significant. If show^s that Govin- 
dagupta reiused to ackoowdedge the suzerainty of his nephew 


* Bi'ihler edited this record under the name of llichpura grant. 
Prof. Mirashi suggests that it might be identified wdth Panvar in 
the Wardha Dist/ ABNAIH No. ‘1. p. 17. 

^ Prahhdvatt gHptayiimuipannasya ^amhhoh prasadd-dhfiti kdrta- 
yugasya — i'/tr/, CII III, ]>. 236. 

3 Ib. 

^ ABNUHS No. I. p. 18. Also of Keilhorn, Balaghat. Plates 
of Prithvishena II, Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 267, ff. 

lb. 

ABNHS No. I. p. 19. 
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after his brother’s death. It may be that he sided with his southern 
neighbour Vakataka Narendragupta to whom he paid court as 
stated in the Bhaaghat plates.^ At any rate this submission of 
Malwa to Narendrasena, if the eulogy in the Baaghat plates 
is to be believed, chronologically fits in with his reign period 
which according to Prof. Mimshi was from c. 450 to 465).“ 

Narendrasena w^as succeeded by his son, Prithvishena IL During 
the reign of Narendrasena’s reign, the Nalas of the Bastar state 
under their king Bhavadattav?rm?n pressed the Vakatakas hard, 
entered deep into their territory and even occupied their erstwhile 
capital, Nandi vardhana, from which place Bhavj^dattavarman issued 
a copper-plate grant. ^ Even though Narendrasena seems to have 
recovered the city a considerable portion had still remained to 
be recovered by his son and successor PritnvisJiena II. 
A Vakataka inscription of the time of Prithvishena describes 
him ?s the ‘ restorer of the broken fortune of the family.’ 
Prof. Mirashi tninks that he probably changed his capital to 
Padmapura, near Padampui in the Banda* District from w^here 
an unfinished Vakataka copper-pla^e was intended to be issued.^ 
Befc^re he died he was able to consolidate his position at his 
capital in Eastern Vidarbha and after a time, not only drive 
the enemy from his ancestral country, but even retrieved his 
position in the north also. 

Prithvishena 11 was the last knowm member of this senior branch 
of the Vakauka family. After him the kingdom was probably 
annexed by Harishena of the Junior Vatsgulma family, who is 
known to have made extensive conquests in all directions. 
Thus ended the senior branch of the Vakataka dynasty at about 
480 A.D.'^ 


^ lb. p. 19 “ Ib. 

^ lb. p. 20 cf “ Riddhapur. (Amraoti Distt). Plates of Bhav- 
dattavarman” Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX p. 100 fF. 

^ Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 271. 

® Cf. Mirashi — An Unfinished Vakataka Plate from Drug. 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIJ, p, 207 ff. A.B.N.H.S. No. i, pp. 20-21. 
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Vilkataka Genealogy (Senior Branch) 
Vindhya^akti I 

I 

Pravar^cna I 


r 

Gautamiputra 

m. daughter of Bhavanaga Bhar^iva 


Rudrasena I 


Sarvasena 

Who founded the Juni- 
or branch ruling in 
Vatsagulma (Basim) 


Prithvishena 1 m. Prabhavatigupta 

j daughter of Chandragupta II. 

Rudrasena 11 

L 

Divakarasena Damodarasena 

(Pravarsena II) 

! 

Narendrasena 


Prithvishena II 


THE JUNIOR (VATSAGULMA) BRANCH 

The discovery of the Basim copper-plate inscription of Vindhya- 
^akti II in 1939^ has brought to light the existence of this branch 
of the Vakataka rulers, hitherto unknown. Several members of 
this branch were indeed mentioned in the Ajanta inscription in 
Cave XVI, but owing to a sad mutilation of the record, their 
names were misread. These names have since been restored by 
Prof. Mirashi in a new edition of the cave inscription.^ He has 
shown tnat the princes who ruled the country to the south of 


^ D. C. Sircar, lad. Hist. Quart; XVI, p. 182 ff. Deshapande 
and Mahajan, Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong. Calcutta, 1939. p. 549 ff. 

2 Mirashi, Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI (Hyderabad 
Archaelogical Series No. 14.). 
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the Ajanta belonged to this branch of the Vakataka family and 
that their rule extended to the south as far as the Godavari.' 

The founder of the branch was Sarvasena, mentioned as a son 
of Pravarsena T both in the Basim and Ajanta inscriptions. He 
v^as presumably a younger son and cut himself off from the main 
branch and founded an independent collateral ruling branch with 
Vatsagulma, modern Basim in the AkoJa district as his capital, 
which gradually rivalled the old capital as a great centre of learning 
and culture. Sarvasena assumed the title of Dharmamaharaja 
in accordance with the custom in South. Tradition ascribes to 
him the authorship of "-he Prakrit Kavya Vlarivijaya and some 
Prakrit gathas included in the famous anthology Gathasaptasat/.^^ 

Sarvasena was succeeded by his son, Vindhyasena known as 
Vindhya^akti II in the Basim plates, lie was the author of the 
Basim grant which he m.ade in the 37th year of his reign. He, 
like his father, assumes the title of Dharmamaharaja. The Basim 
plate is an important landmark in the recorded history of the 
Vakatakas. The plates issued from the royal capital at Vatsagulma 
register the grant by Vindhya^akti II of a village north of Nandi- 
Kata, modern Nanded, in the Nizam’s dominions. The genea- 
logical portion of the grant written in Sanskrit, omits the names 
of GautamJputra and Rudrasena I, the eldest son and grandson of 
Pravarasena I, and mentions Sarvasena, immediately after, and 
as a son of, Pravarasena I, and as the father of Vindhya^akti II, 
the author of the grant. This incidence as w^ell as the fact that 
the grant was issued from a new town Vatsagulma, evidently the 
capital city of the collateral line, prove that Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I, founded this independent line which 
otherwise would have remained unknowm to us. 

Vindhya^akti II was followed by his son Pravarasena IL 
Curiously enough this prince bears the same name as his contem- 
porary of the main branch did. Very little is known about him, 
but he appears, from the Ajanta inscription, to have been an 
enlightened ruler. 


' A.B.N.U.H.S. No. I, p. 21. 
2 Ib. p. 22. 
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The name of his successor who ascended the throne in his 
eighth year is unfortunately lost in the Ajanta inscription which, 
however, states that he ‘ruled weir^ 

He was followed by his son Devasena. He issued a copper- 
plate inscription from Vatsagulma.^ This shows that Basim 
continued to be the royal capital. He had a very able, experienced 
and highly qualified minister named Hastibhoja to whom he en- 
trusted the government of the kingdom himself seeking the 
pleasures of life.^ 

Devasena was succeeded by his son, Harishena^ during whose 
time the Ajanta cave (XVI) inscription was issued, tracing the 
genealogy of the collateral branch of the Vakataka kings up to his 
time. He is described in the epigraph as a valiant king. He is 
said to have made many conquests and extended his kingdom in 
all directions. The lines (14-15) of the Ajanta inscription which 
describes his conquests are sadly mutilated, but the portions which 
exirt indicate that his conquests included Kuntala (Southern 
Maratha country), Avanti (Western Malwa), Kalinga (Orissa), 
Kosala (South Kosala or Chhattisgarh).^ Trikuta (Nasik District), 
Lata (Gujrat) and Andhra (the country along the eastern coast 
between the Godav^ari and the Krishna). This shows that he ruled 
over an extensive territory running from Malwa in the north to 
Kuntala in the south; in the cast it touched the Bay of Bengal and 
in the west the Arabian Sea. 

Like his father he had an able and popular minister in Vara- 
hadeva who was probably the son of Devasena’s Minister Hasti- 
bhoja, and caused the Ajanta Cave XVI to be 
Fall of the Vaka* excavated and the highly informative inscription 
Empire. be inscribed on its w^all. The Vakataka 

power probably reached its zenith during the reign 
of Harishena who probably ruled over the entire Vakataka empidce. 

^ New Ind. Ant. 1937, p. 177 ff. 

^ Ajanta Cave XVI inscription. 

^39 States Mod. Raipur-Sambalpur-Bilaspur region, including 
the two states of Orissa, e. g., Patna and Kalia Handi situated on 
the borders of C. P. and Orissa. 

F. 20 
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He is the last known ruler of the dynasty. No name of any 
Vakataka king after him is known to us. Harishena reigned 
about the last quarter of the fifth century A.D. The dynasty 
must have been overthrown by about the middle of the next 
century. We do not know of any sensational event connected 
with its downfall. Several causes may have led to it : the weak- 
ness of Harishena’s successors, if any and the rise of old enemies 
like the Nalas and of new powers like the Kalachuris and the 
Kadambas. The rise in Malwa and in the Northern C. P. of a 
short-lived power in the person of Ya^odharman who reigned 
about 532 A.D.^ assumed the imperial titles, and claimed to have 
ruled the territories not even acquired by the Gupta and Huna 
kings^ must have included in his empire the northern districts 
of the Vakatakas. Yasodharman’s empire was short-lived, and 
probably the Kalachuris finally destroyed the Vakataka power 
and built up their own over the ruins of the former as the 
numismatic evidences show.^ 

Vakataka Genealogy {Junior Branch) 


Pravarsena 


Sarvascna 
Vindhya^akti II 
Pravarasena II 
Devasena 
Harishena 

^ Ya^odharman's dated Mandasor inscription V. E. 589— 
A.D. 532 (Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 220. XX, 188 ff). 

2 His undated Mandasor inscription (Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. 
XVII, p. 219 ff. XX, p. 188). 

® The conis of Krishnaraja who heads the genealogical list in 
early Kalachuri grant have been found all over the country. 
ABNUHS No. I. p. 24, of Arch. Surv. Rep. 1913-14, p. 204. 
Bombay Gaz. Vol. I pt. II, p. 13, B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XX (Extra 
Number pages 7 and 9). 


Gautamiputra 
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THE VAKATAKA AGE 

Political conquests were not the only achievements of the 
Vakatakas. Excellent activities in religion, art and literature also 
marked the Vakataka Age. The words of high praise of Prof. 
Dubreuil for the Vakataka civilisation quoted in the beginning of 
this chapter, are true indeed. 

Vakatakas themselves were staunch Brahmanist but were 

tolerant to other religions, such as Buddhism 
Religion. and Jainism which continued to flourish in 

their vast empire with liberal support of 
their ministers and feudatories. We have seen how 

Pravarasena had performed the seven Vedic sacrifices, including 
the Asvamedha which he performed four times. {Supra, p. 282). 
Several Vakataka inscription record grants of lands and even 

whole villages to pious and learned Brahman. Most of the 
Vakataka kings were the followers of Siva whom they worshipped 
under the name of Mahesvara and Mahabhairava and for whom 
they erected several temples. Rudrasena II, son-in-law of 
Chandragupta IT, however, seems to have been a worshipper of 
Vishnu, perhaps under the influence of his wife or father-in-law, 
both of whom were devout Vaishnavas for which there are ins- 
criptional evidences.' But his son Pravarasena II seems to have 
gone back to Saivism, as he has been designated as parama-^ 
make {vara in his Chammak plate inscription. 2 

Many of the Vakataka kings were not only great patrons 
of learning and learned men, but also 
Literature. authors of excellent Prakrit kdvyas and 
gdthd. As already shown {{upra) Sarvasena, 
the founder of the Vatsagulma hne, was the author of the 
Prakrit kdvya Hurivijuja based on the Krishna, Satyabhama and 
Parijata episode in the Mahabharata. The kavya is not now 

' Fleet — Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 25, 45f. 141, Allan 
Cat. p. 49; Rithpur copper-plate of Prabhavatigupta JASB (NS) 
Vol. XX, p. 58f; Mirashi, Pattan plates of Pravarasena II, Ep. 
Ind. Vol. XXXIU, p. 86. 

^ Ind. Ant., XII, p. 239 fT. SI p. 411. 
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extant, but the copious citations and references made thereof by 
later Sanskrit poets testify to the excellence of the style and theme 
as well as to the authorship of the Kavya. Several of his Prakrit 
gathas have been included in the Gdthdsaptasatl . During his 
reign Vatsagulma became a great centre of learning and culture. 
Pravarasena II of the elder branch of the family was als(^ a reputed 
royal author of several Prakrit gdthds included in the Gath / Sap- 
ta/atJ and of the famous Kdvja Setuhandha^ also called Rdvanavaho^ 
composed in Maharashtri Prakrit. High praise is bestowed on the 
Kdvja Setubandha by competent authors. Dan din who wrote a 
century later (Sixth century) calls it ;n his Kddvyddaria a mine of 
gems in the form of good sayings, and Bana (seventh century) says 
in his Harshacharita that ‘'by means of this setu (i.e. Setubandha) the 
fame of Pravarasena crossed the ocean as the army of monkeys 
had done before by means of the bridge’ (of Rama).^ It may 
be that Kalidasa who was a contemporary of Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya and survived him, lived for sometime in the Court 
of Pravarasena II, helped the Royal author in the composition 
of his Kavya, and also composed his own lovely lyric 
Meghaduta regarded as Kavya of Vidarbha, during his sojourn 
there 2. 

Architecture, Sculpture and painting also received their share 
of patronage from the Vakataka kings. The two shrines in 
Vidarbha, one in Tigowa near Bahuriaband in the Jubbalpore 
District, with its flat roof and covered verandah, and the other 
in Nachna (Nagod State) are in good state of preservation. The 
pillars and pillasters in the verandah of the Tigowa shrine have 
capitals of the Indo-Persepolitan style with half seated lions carved 
back to back with a tree between them. Statues of the river 
goddesses Gahga and Yamuna guard the entrance of the sanctum. 


2 Cf. ABNHS No I, pp. 29-31 and Ib. p. 31, n, 75 Prof. 
Alirashi gives good reason to believe that Kalidasa may have been 
in the Pravarasena IPs court in Vidarbha and may have helped 
the royal author to complete the book. Ib. pp. 31-32. 
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The Nachna temple was built by Vyaghradeva as feudatory of the 
Vakataka Maharaja Frith visena IP. 

Some of the most magnificent caves of Ajanta, Vihara caves 
XVI and XVII and the Chaitya cave XIX belong to the Vakataka 
age-. The cave XVI excavated by Varahadeva, Minister of 
Harishena contains a hall 66 feet long, 65 feet broad and 15 feet 
high. The roof is cut in imitation of beams and rafters. 
The shrine at the farthest end contains a huge statue of the 
Buddha in the Dharmachakra pravartana mndra. Picture galleries 
which covered the whole of interior of the cave have now been 
damaged, but the one noteworthy piece, that of the dying prince, 
has been highly praised for its pathos and sentiment, artistic skill 
and colour by the famous art critic Mr. Griffiths.^ The cave XVII, 
a vihara cave containing a statue of the Buddha, and in size 
and make is similar to the aforenamed one. The Chaitya cave 
XIX, is one of the four other Chaitya caves at Ajanta, elaborately 
carved throughout with beautiful sculptures, including standing 
and seated images of the Buddha. It is considered by Fergusson 
as one of the best specimens of the Buddhist art in India. Both 
these caves were constructed by a feudatory of Harishena.^ 


1 Ib. pp. 33-34 Cf. A.S.I.R. IX, p. 43. 

2 Cave Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess p. 305 f. 
^ Ib. p. 307. 

4 BNUHS No. I pp. 35-37. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE TO THE RISE OF 
HARSHAVARDHANA 

The sixth century A.D., i.e. the period between the downfall 
of the Gupta Empire to the rise of Harshavardhana of Thane^vara 
about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. is a period of 
another disintegration when India was broken up into a number 
of small independent states including the one founded by the 
Hunas who were foreign invaders. We shall deal in this chapter 
the history of these states including that of the remnant of the 
Gupta power held by what is known as the later Guptas of 
Magadha and Eastern Malwa, each in a separate section. 

[Sec. I] 

THE HUNAS 

One of the greatest shocks which the Gupta imperial power 
had received was the invasion of the Hunas. They were a horde 
of fierce nomadic race who originally lived in the neighbourhood 
of China. Issuing out of their home, they overran the whole of 
Persia and Afghanistan putting the country through which they 
passed under fire and sword. Another section of this horde 
went to Europe and earned equal notoriety for their savage 
vandalism. As already shown their first invasion of India took 
place about the close of Kumaragupta's reign which was success- 
fully resisted by the Crown prince Skandagupta 
Undaunted by this temporary check, they again came in large 
numbers about the close of the fifth century A.D. under a new 
leader Toramdna^ entrenched themselves in the Uttarapatha, 
Toramana including Gandhara and Ka^mira and then attacked 

the western territories of the Guptas; killed men 
and women, destroyed fields and homes and raised to the ground 

31Q 
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the monuments and glorious relics of the Gupta Empire. Tora- 
mana*s name is found in the Kajatarangmi ^ the inscriptions and 
coins and the Huna possession in the Uttarapatha is also referred 
to in the Harshacharita, The Eran Stone Boar Inscription of Tora- 
mana [C. I.I., III, p. 159 f.] proves his sovereignty over Central 
India. The conquest of this part of the Gupta Empire by Tora-* 
mana must have taken place sometime after the Gupta era 165 
= A.D. 484 which is the date of the Eran Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Budhagupta when he was still ruling Central India inclu- 
ding Malwa through his vassal-chief Matfivishnu whose younger 
brother was Dhanyavishnu [C. I.I., III, p. 89]. The Eran ins- 
cription of Toramana, dated in the year i of his reign, shows that 
Dhanyavishnu, the younger brother of Matrivishnu, now deceased, 
was a vassal of the Huna king. Another Eran Stone pillar ins- 
cription of the time of Bhanugupta [C.I.I., III p. 92 f.] refers to a 
battle in which his general Goparaja died lighting in a sanguinary 
battle and his wife died on the funeral pyre of her husband^. 
The inscription is dated in G. E. 191 [ = 510 A.D.]. It is not 
unlikely that the battle referred to may represent the final phase 
of the struggle between the Guptas and the Hunas in Central 
India in which the latter deprived the Guptas of their Centra 
Indian possessions including Malwa. 

Toramana’s son and successor was Mihirahtla who figures in 
traditional literature as a fiend of destruction and 

MihirakuJa , , . 1 i- 1 • ^ r 

as a monster who took immense delight m acts or 

wanton brutality. Yuan Chwang says that Mo-hi-ki-lo 

[Mihirakula] carried on a merciless persecution of the Buddhists, 

destroying and plundering their stupas and monasteries. The 

pilgrim further states that king Baladitya of Magadha, when 

attacked by him, utterly defeated him, took him prisoner and 

subsequently released him. After this defeat Mihirakula retired 

to Ka^mira where he misused the Ka^mira king’s hospitality by 

seizing the throne of his benefactor by a successful conspiracy. 

But he could not enjoy long the fruits of his treachery, for 

^ This is an early epigraphic reference to the SatJ^ 
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death removed him from this earth within a year of his 
usurpation. Who this Baladitya is cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty. We have already shown [Supra^ p. 269] that he cannot 
be Narasirhhagupta Baladitya, and must be some body else 
bearing that name who ruled in Magadha. Narasinihagupta 
Baladitya ruled before G.E. 154=^^473 A.D., which is the 
date of his successor Kumaragupta as recorded in his Sarnath 
inscription [Arch. Surv. Ind., Ann. Rep. 1 914-15, p. 124], 
whereas the attack on Madhyadesa by Mihirakula, son and 
successor of Toramana, which resulted in his defeat by Baladitya 
could not have taken place before 484 A.D. when the Central 
Indian possessions of the Gupta rulers were still intact, and 
Mihirakula’s father, Toramana was still alive. And if my sug- 
gestion [Supra] that the enemy who killed Bhanugupta’s general 
Goparaja in the very famous battle in Central India [Fleet, No. 
20, Eran Inscription of the time of Bhanugupta] ^ of the year 510 
A.D., is the Huna chief Toramana who issued in the first year 
of his reign, an inscription from Eran proving his sovereignty 
over Central India, then Toramana was alive in (5104-1 A. D.) 

5 II A.D. Consequently, the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang 
who defeated Mihirakula must be a later Gupta ruler of 
Magadha who reigned long after Narasirnhagupta Baladitya, 
the predecessor of Kumaragupta II [r. 473 A.D.]. There are 

epigraphic evidences to show that several rulers of Madhyadesa 
had the name or title of Baladitya. In lines 2-6 of the 
Deo-Baranark Inscription [Fleet, No. 46] of a later Gupta ruler of 
Magadha, Jfvitagupta II, the name of one Baladitya occurs. 
In the Sarnath Inscription of Prakataditya, king of KaSi [Fleet, 
No. 79] two rulers of his dynasty are mentioned as Baladityas. 
R. D. Bancrji [Pre-historic, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 194] 
is probably right when he identifies one of these Baladityas 
with the one mentioned by Yuan Chwang as the conqueror of 
Mihirakula. 


1 CJJ., Ill, p. 92 f. 
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If there is still uncertainty about the Mihirakula-Baladitya 
episode for lack of any corroborating epigraphic evidence, there 
is none, however, of a crushing defeat in battle 
Defeat by Yaso- Mihirakula at the hands of a chief of Malwa, 

dharman Ya^odharman by name, whose exploits are 

narrated in his Mandasor Inscription (Fleet, No. 33], in which it 
is stated, among other things, that Mihirakula, the Huna king, 
paid him homage. Verses 6 and 7 of the pras'asti describe in its 
characteristic style the Mihirakula — Yasodharman episode: “He 
[i.e. Yasodharman] to whose two feet respect was paid with com- 
plimentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on the 
top of his head, by even that famous king Mihirakula whose 
head had never previously been brought into the humility of 
obeisance to any other save the god Sthanu, and embraced by 
whose arm the Himalaya falsely prides itself on being styled an 
inaccessible fortress, and whose forehead was painted through 
being now for the first time bent low by the strength of his 
[Ya^odharman’s] arm in the act of compelling obeisance.’’ 
From the above passage we can glean that the Huna Mihirakula 
was a very poweiful monarch, was a devotee of Siva [Sthanu], his 
capital was in the Himalayan region or not very far from it and 
that he was subdued by Yasodharman. Kalhana mentions 
Mihirakula as a king of Kasmir. According to the Buddhist 
traditions, he had his capital at Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab. 
His empire appears to have extended from Kasmir to Malwa 
from where he was possibly ousted by Yasodharman. 

The epigraph which records this event is undated, but it 
[Huna king’: defeat] must be placed after the Vikrama era 589, 
i.e. 532 A.D., the date recorded in a Mandasor 
Date of inscription [Fleet, No. 35] which eulogises 

Mihirkula Battle Yasodharman but does not mention Mihirakula. 

As the inscription [Fleet, No. 33] which refers 
to the Huna defeat by Yasodharman is engraved by the same 
person Govinda who engraved the dated inscription [Fleet, No. 35] 
the probability is that the event fell within a few years on either 
side of the date [535 A.D.]. Dr. V. Smith’s suggestion that 
YaSodharman and Baladitya fought a combined battle against 
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Mihirakula is of doubtful value. The probability is that two 
separate battles were fought — one by Baladitya for the defence 
of Magadha, and the other by Ya^odharman to free Central 
India from the Huna subjection. 

The rise to power and prominence of Yasodharman is shrouded 
in mystery. His origin is unknown. He is 
described in the epigraph as ‘Janendra’ [a tribal 
ruler]. His capital was Mandasor [Western 

Malwa], where his inscriptions are found. The Mandasor 
epigraphs containing his prasasti [Fleet, Nos. 33 and 35] 

give an eulogy of his exploits and conquests, including his 
victory over the Huna king Mihirakula. He thus occupies an 
important place in the political history of the period under review. 
The court panegyrist tells us that he conquered the whole of 
India from the Himalayas in the north to Mahendra [Eastern 
Ghats] in the south, and from the Brahmaputra [Lauhitya] 

in the east to the Arabian Sea in the west [paschimadapayodhe] 
and that he was lord of the countries not possessed even by the 
Guptas and Hunas. There is, however, no reason to believe 

that Yasodharman actually conquered the whole of the extensive 
land mentioned in the epigraph. It is a conventional praSasti 
and need not be taken as entirely historical in all its details. The 
verses refer to the digvijaya which the claims to have performed 
and gives the conventional boundaries of the Chakravartikshetra. 
The facts, however, that he achieved the freedom of Central India 
by defeating Mihirakula and probably also attacked the Gupta 
kingdom in the east, appear to have no doubt. 


[Sec. 2] 

THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 

One of the earliest powers which rose out of the ruins of the 
Gupta empire were the Maitrakas of Valabhi. Their chief Sendpati 
Bha^arka established his rule in Saurashtra with Valabhi as 
capital. Valabhi has been identified with Wala, near Bhavanagar, 
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Bhatarka, the founder of the dynasty of Valabhi rulers and 
his son and successor Dharasena I called themselves sendpatis. 
The next five rulers are Dronasimha^ Dhruvasena 7 , Dharapattay 
Guhasena and Dharasena 11 — all called themselves Maharajas. This 
shows that they either maintained nominal allegiance to the Guptas 
out of deference to them or temporarily owed allegiance to some 
other power, probably the Hunas. The Maliya [Junagadh State, 
Kathiawar] Copper-Plate inscription of Dharasena II [Fleet, 
No. 58] provides the names of his predecessors including that of 
the founder of the ruling dynasty and is dated in the Gupta year 
252 = 57^ A.D. The earliest dated record of the Valabhi rulers 
is the Bhumodara-Mahata [Kathiawar] copper-plate of the year 
1 83 = [A.D. 502] issued by the third king of the dynasty Drona- 
sirfiha [Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 18 f.]. Their rise to ruling power, 
therefore, may be dated about the close of the fifth century A.D., 
and in the sixth and seventh centuries they made themselves a 
considerable power in western India. One of the great kings 
of Valabhi was ^ildditya who conquered Mo-la-po [Western 
Malwa].^ His nephew Dhruvasena II was reigning when Yuan 
Chwang visited Valabhi. The pilgrim records the name of the 
king as Tu-lo-po-ta [DhruvabhaUa] and says that he was a nephew 
of &laditya, the former king of Mo-la-po and a son-in-law of 
^iladitya [Harsha], king of Kanyakubja. He was a man of hasty- 
temper and shallow views but was a sincere Buddhist [Watters, 
p. 246]. It is clear that Valabhi must have been attacked by 
Harsha during his wars of conquest and expansion [mfra]^ when 
Dhruvasena [Dhruvabhatta] was king and who had fled the 
country to take refuge with Dadda of Broach, and recovered his 
throne with the latter’s help. A peace was evidently patched up 
between him and Harshavardhana who cemented their friendly 
political alliance by making the Valabhi king his son-in-law. 
The pilgrim informs us that Dhruvabhatta was one of the kings 
who attended Harsha’s assembly at Prayaga as one of the emperor’s 
numerous alhes. 

^ Siladitya I who acquired the second name Dharmldiijra. 
Vide Alina [Khaira Dist. Gujarat] Copper-plate inscription of 
oiladitya VII [Fleet No. 39], p, 181, 
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Dhruvasena IFs son and successor was Dharasena IV. The 
Kheda [Kaira] grant [Ind. Ant., 1886, pp. 335-40] informs us that 
he assumed the full imperial title of Paramabhattaraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, Paramesvara and Chakravartin, and of his conquest of the 
Gurjara. The grant was issued in G. E. 330 = [A. D. 649] from 
his camp of victory [Vijayaskandhavara] located at Bharukach- 
chha [Broach], which shows his sovereignty over that place. The 
history of the Valabhi dynasty is blank until G.E. 447 [=A.D. 
766], which is the date recorded in the Alina Copper-plate of 
^iladitja VII who mentions in his epigraph several of his prede- 
cessors bearing the name Siladitya. Nothing more than their 
names is known from any source. It is however, clear from the 
epigraph that the Valabhi dynasty continued its political inde- 
pendence in full vigour up to the end of the 8th century A.D., 
and continued to maintain it until it was destroyed by the Arab 
invaders from Sind. 

Despite its short political history Valabhi played an important 
part not only as a great seat of learning and culture, but also a 
centre of trade and commerce. Bharukachchha 
CiThure [Broach] which the Valabhi king conquered in the 

8th century A.D. was an entrepot of goods and 
traffic, extensively used for both internal and external trade. The 
capital city of Valabhi itself so fortunately situated in Kathiawar 
was “a port of international trade with numerous ware-houses 
full of rarest merchandise.”^ The seventh and eighth centuries 
were the heyday of this greatness. Although most of their kings 
were Saivas, there is nothing on record to show that they perse- 
cuted Buddhism. In fact Yuan Chwang who visited Valabhi 
at the beginning of the seventh century A.D. testifies to its king 
being a Buddhist. I-tsing who visited Valabhi shortly after Yuan 
Chwang found it a great centre of learning. 
^ learnrng.^^^ Valabhi occupied almost the same posi- 

tion as a seat of University learning in Western 
India, as Nalanda did in the Eastern India. Famous Buddhist 
scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati were two leading Scholars 


^ A. S. Altekar, EAJ, p. 124. 
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of the University at the middle in the 7th century A.D. [The 
Copper-plate grant of Sthiramati, Ind. Ant. VI, p. ii]. Like 
Nalanda Valabhi was not a Buddhist centre of learning 
only. In the Kathasaritsagara [(ii. XXXII] we find that even 
Brahman boys from the distant Gangetic plains used to come 
to Valabhi for higher education. I-tsing [p. 177] says that 

graduates of Valabhi were appointed to high executive posts. 
This shows that the subject taught were varied in character and 
included both sacred and secular subjects. That the University 
enjoyed considerable intellectual freedom and was reputed for 
catholicity is also clear from the pilgrim's statement. He says 
that the scholars from all parts of India used to assemble at Valabhi 
and stay there for at least two or three years to discuss ‘possible 
and impossible doctrines'. The university received consider- 
able support from the merchant princes of the wealthy city of 
Valabhi as also from the Maitraka kings who were great patrons 
of learning.^ 


ISrc. 5 1 

THE LATER (lUPTAS C)E MAGADHA AND MALWA 

The Gupta E'mpire, as we have seen, broke up in the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. But some Ciupta rulers were reigning 
in North-lAastern India and Miilwa which they must have recovered 
after the destruction of the Hunas. What relations they had 
with the imperial Guptas is not known. May be they were des- 
cended from Puragupta. Their territory in the North-East was 
confined to Magadha and its neighbourhood. For this reason 
they arc designated as the Gupta rulers of Magadha. In order 
to distinguish them from the previous imperial Gupta rulers 
they are also called as the later Gupta rulers. The names of 
eleven later Gupta rulers of Magadha have been found and their 
reign-period covers roughly 200 years. Their genealogical tree 
can be drawn from two inscriptions: [i] the Aphsad [Gaya] 

^ Ib. p. 125. 
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irscription of A di tyasena^, gives the names of the rirst eight 
and their relations to each other [2] the Deo-Baranark [Shaha- 
bad Dist.] inscription of Jivitagupta IP provides the names of the 
remaining three. One Gupta king, Devagupta is known from 
Harsh’as inscriptions at Banskhera and Madhubana. 

The founder of the line is Kfishnagupta. We know very little 
of him or of his son Harshagupta and grandson Jivitagupta I. The 
fourth king, Kumdragupta was a powerful monarch. A new 
power was rising in Bihar and U. P. wich gave constant trou- 
ble to the Guptas of Magadha. They were the Maukharis \infra\ 

Kumaragupca defeated the Maukhari king I^anavarman. This 

extended the Gupta territory as far as Prayaga where Kumara- 
gupta’s funeral rites were performed [Fleet, No. 42]. His son 
Damodaragupta was, however, killed® by Isanavarman's son, Sarva- 
varman, and Magadha for some time, came under the Maukharis. 
Damodaragupta’s son and successor was Mahdsenagupta, He 

is probably to be identified with the king of Malwa whose sons 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta were sent as companions of 
Harsha, as stated in the Harshacharita. If the identification is 
correct, as most probably it is, then it is clear that Mahasenagupta 
must have retired to Malwa and ruled the principality when 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana was reigning in 
Thanesvara. The Madhubana grant and the Sonpat Copper-seal 
inscription^ of Harshavardhana name the mother of Prabhakara- 
vardhana as Mahasenagupta. The Aphsad inscription also states 
that Mahasenagupta's son Madhavagupta had “the desire to asso- 
ciate himself with the glorious Harshadeva.” It ma^ thus be 
inferred that Mahasenagupta was keen to cultivate the friendship 
of the Vardhanas of Thanesvara first giving his sister in mar- 
riage to Adityavardhana and then sending his two young sons to 
Thanesvara to serve as companions of Prince Harsha. That the 

^ Fleet No. 42. 

® Ib., No. 46. 

® Pandit K. C. Chatttopadhyaya [D. R. Bhandarkar Volume pp, 
181 fF]. argues that the passage does not indicate the death of 
Damodaragupta but that he swooned. 

^ Fleet No. 4a. 
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alliance was eminently successful is proved by the fact that Maha- 
senagupta not only recovered the lost territory from the Mauk- 
haris but also, as the Aphsad Inscription records, ‘won a great 
victory over the illustrious Susthitavaramin, king of Kamrupa, 
the fame of which is still sung on the banks of the river Lauhitya’ 
[Brahmaputra]. The reign of Mahasenagupta is a fixed point of 
chronology of the later Gupta kings of Magadha, as his contem- 
poraneity with Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, the 
grandfather an d father respectively of Harsha is beyond any doubt. 

Harsha’s empire included Magadha, and he put on throne c^f 
Magadha his friend and ally Madhavagupta, the son of Maha- 
senagupta. But the name of another Gupta ruler of Malwa, 
Devagupta^ occurs in the Madhubana inscription, whom we 
have to place somewhere between Mahasenagupta and Madha- 
vagupta. According to the Harshacharita the wicked lord of 
Malwa, in alliance with Sa^ahka, lord of Gauda [Bengal] killed 
the Maukhari king of Kanauj, Grahavarman, and imprisoned 
his queen Rajya^ri, and her brother Rajyavardhana the 
king of Thaneivara, defeated the Gupta king “with ridi- 
culous ease.*’ Bana d oes mention his name. But we know 
from the Madhubana plate that a Ciupta king named Devagupta 
was defeated by Rajyavardhana. So we may take Devagupta 
as the adversary of Grahavarman and later defeated by Rajyavar 
dhana. Devagupta, therefore, was probably the eldest son of 
Mahasenagupta and succeeded to the throne of Malwa after his 
father’s death, while his two younger brothers, Kumaragupta 
and Madhavagupta were in the court of Thane^vara. As king of 
Malwa he followed the traditional policy of his femily against 
his hereditary enemies, the Maukharis of Kanauj. His defeat, 
however, by Rajyavardhana, a close relation of the Maukhari king 
killed by Devagupta, led to the annexation of Malwa, as 
relates by Bana. The line of Gupta kings of Malwa thus came to 
an end with Devagupta whom we may designate as Devagupta 
I as distinct from another Devagupta who came later. It is 
significant that the Aphsad Inscription omits the name of Deva- 
gupta from the list and the Deo-Barnark Inscription gives us the 
genealogy of the new line of Gupta kings which starts from 
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Madhavagupta whom Harsha placed in charge of the eastern 
parts of his empire. Madhavagupta remained a faithful ally of 
Harsha. ' But after the death of Harsha and the break up of his 
empire, Madhavagupta’ s son and successor Adityasena revived 
some of the lost glories of the imperial Guptas by making exten- 
sive conquests and assuming for the first time in his family the 
title of I*aramahhattdraka Maharajadhir dja, Adityasena’s Shahput 
stone inscription [Fleet, No. 43] gives us the details of his con- 
quests which included Anga. The date of the inserption, Harsha 
era 66= A.D. 672, is another fixed point of chronology of the 
later Gupta rulers, as it is in complete fitting with the contempo- 
raneity of his father Madbavagupti with Harsha. Adityasena 
and his successors continued to assu me the imperial title. That 
it was not an empty title is indicated by the records of the western 
Chalukyas of Vatapi which refers to one of them as sakalottard- 
patha-ndtha. The rulers named in the Deo-Baranark^ inscription 
in order of succession from Adityasena are Deva^p/a, his son 
Vishmgupta and his son jmiagnpta. According to a Chalukya 
record [Ind. Ant., IX, p. 129] Vinayaditya, the Chalukya king 
of Vatapi won a great victory over “the Lord of all the region 
of the North” \Sakalottardpathandtha\, The kihg of the north, 
here referred to, is most probably Devagupta, son of Adityasena. 
The Gupta territories since the time of Adityasena which included 
Magadha, Anga and parts of Madhyadesa, as the provenance 
of their epigraphs indicate, were finally occupied by the Gauda 
kings of Bengal in the ‘middle of the eighth century A.D.’^ 

The Genealogical Tree of the Later Guptas of Magadha and 
M^wa as drawn from the Aphsad, Deo-Baranark and Madhu- 
bana inscriptions and references to the Harshacharita. 


1 The grant recorded in the Deo-Baranark Inscription is not 
an original one of Jivitagupta II, but only a confirmation of that 
of the two Maukhari kings, and also of Bdldditya^ whom they 
probably succeeded in power. This Baladitya may be the one 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang to have defeated and taken 
prisoner Mihirakula. 

2 Gauda-vaho by Vakpatiraja; also Cf. PHAI, 3r J. Ed. p. 41Z. 
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[Sec. 4] 

THE MAUKHARIS 

A dynasty, known as the Maukharis, occupied an important 
place in the politics of Northern India during the period under 
review. Their origin is uncertain, but their antiquity is borne 
out by a clay seal containing the Legend ‘Mokhalinaih', i.e., 
the Mokhalis or Maukharis, written in Brahmi characters of the 
Mauryan period. The provenance of the inscriptions of the 
early Maukhari chiefs indicate the extent of their power in the 
early stage. Originally their territory was confined to South 
Bihar. In the Barabar and N agar j uni [Gaya] Hill Cave Inscrip- 
tions [Fleet, Nos. 48, 49 and 50] we find a set of three Maukhari 
rulers. They are in order of succession and relationship Yajna 
F. 21. 
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Varmarty his son ^drdtila and his son Anantavarman. None of 
them is described in the epigraph as Raja or Maharaja, but a 
mere Samanta or Samantachudamani. From this we gather that 
this line of Maukhari rulers were probably vassals of the later 
Guptas of Magadha. 

A new lin^ of Maukhari rulers is obtained from the Asirgad 
copper-seal inscription of ^arvavarman [Fleet, No. 47]. The 
inscription is important not only as providing the genealogical 
list but some facts of history as well. 

Harivarman is mentioned as the first king of this line. He is 
called a maharaja which shows that he was probably an inde- 
pendent ruler. He is described in the prafasti 
Harivarman. in its characteristic style as one “whose fame 
stretched out to the four oceans and who 
had other kings brought under his subjection by his prowess 
and affection.*’ 

He was succeeded by his son Maharaja Adityavarman who 
married Harshagupta, the daughter of king Krishnagupta and 
sister of Harshagupta of Magadha. From the 
Adityavarman. inscriptions of the later Gupta kings of Magadha 
and the 1 larshacharita we learn of the hereditary 
feuds between the Guptas and Maukharis. It is probable that 
these feuds were sometime vSettled by matrimonial alliances 
between the two houses. 

Adityavarman’s son and successor was hvarvarman who also 
called himself a maharaja. The Jaunpur Stone Inscription 
[Fleet, No. 51] is ascribed to him, and as such he must have 
reigned before 554 A.D., the earliest known date of his son 
Isanavarman, as recorded in the latter’s Haraha Inscription [Ep. 
Ind. Vol. XIV]. Three important events are recorded in the 
Jaunpur Inscription; [i] “A spark of fire that had come by the 
road from the city of Dhara, was easily extinguished by T^varavar- 
man.” This probably refers to the defeat of the upstart tribal 
chief of Malwa, Ya^odharman who may have transferred his 
capital from Mandsor to Dhara. The two cities are close to each 
other. The ruler of Dhara, as the passage indicates, was the 
aggressor. [2] “The lord of the Andhras, wholly given to fear, 
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took up his abode in the crevices of the Vindhya mountain/ 
This undoubtedly means that he defeated the Andhras who 
crossed the Vindhyas to invade Northern India. [3] He also 
defeated another kinit who being beaten ‘‘retired to the Raiva- 
taka mountain.” Thi> shows that an invader from Saurashtra 
or Kathiawar was also defeated by Isvaravarman, According to. 
Asirgad Inscription of Sarvavarman [Fleet, No. 47] his chief queen 
and the mother of his son and successor I^anavarman was Devi 
Upagupta. The name suggests that she was a princess of the 
Gupta family of Magadha, probably a daughter or sister of his 
contemporary Jivitagupta I. From the Haraha Inscription 
we get some information about the personal virtues of 
Uvaravarman. He was kind and compassionate, pious in 
conduct, ambitious and self-reliant, truthful in speech and liberal 
in gifts. 

The son and successor of Isvaravarman is h'dnavarman. He 
was the first Maukhari king who assumed the title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja [Fleet, No. 47]. That it was no empty 
Isvaravarman. title is clear from his achievements recorded 

in his Haraha [Barabanki Dist., U. P.] Inscrip- 
tion, according to which he won victories over the Andhras, 
the Sulikas and the Gaudas, and soon raised his house 
to be a rival power with the later Guptas. His conflict 
with Kumaragupta was thus inevitable. This feud between 
the Maukharis and the later Guptas was continued through 
several generations until the latter wiped out the Maukhari power 
in the time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana. 
\lnfra, p. 328]. The hey-day of the Maukhari power was the 
reign of Isavavarman. Flis victory over the Sulikas was a land- 
mark in the dynastic history of the Maukharis. The Sulikas were 
probably the Cholas. A Tamil Historical Text, the Kalifigathippa 
rani [lA, XIX, 332“36J states that they [the Cholas] use 
pikes or ^ulis as their weapons. The Chola city of Kollipakkai 
is often represented in the inscriptions as being surrounded by 
Suli [S.I.L, Vol., I and III]. It may be that to the North-Indian 
poet of the Haraha pra/asti the South Indian name Chola did 
not appeal, and he substituted it by the Sanskrit name ^ulika. 
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Even in a South Indian inscription [Ep. Ind., p. 105] the Cholas 
have been described as ‘Cholika\ Sulika from cholika is not 
impossible. This victory over the Cholas^ and that over the 
Andhras and the Gaudas whom ‘he kept within their proper 
realm^ undoubtedly entitled him to the title of Maharajadhiraja 
which distinguished him from his predecessors. The newly 
achieved political dominance of the house of the Maukharis is 
also reflected in its coinage. Coins of I^anavarman and his two 
successors ^arvavarman and Avantivarman have been found. 
Mr. R. Burn, C. S. L, I.C.S., describes a And of these coins in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 848. Besides coins, the Maukharis also issued 
seals, two of which were found in Nalanda along with his seals. 
One of these shows a part of its original inscription, giving the 
Maukhari genealogy in which can be read the names of the founder 
Harivarman and his wife Jayasvamini. On some of the other 
seals is found the legend ‘King Isanavarman known for his 
knowledge of Varnasrmadharma and keeping his subjects con- 
tended \ranjita-prakriiih\. On the tip of the seals appears the 
symbol of a well-moulded bull walking to left, with an attendant 
on either side [Arch. Suiv. Rep. Eastern Circle, 1917-18 
p. 44]. 

His son and successor was Sarvavaraman, According to the 
Aphsad Inscription he avenged the defeat of his 
Sarvavarman father by Kumaragupta by defeating and killing 
Kumaragupta’s son, Damodaragupta. 


^ A very ancient Tamil work the ^iiapaddikara [V. II. 89-110] 
which narrates an event connected with Harivarman helps to 
clear some^ doubts regarding Isanavarman’s victory over the 
Cholas or Sulikas. The book states that a Chola king Karikala 
having subdued the neighbouring states in the south led an ex- 
pedition into Aryavarta and the king of Magadha paid him tribute. 

The Magadha king referred to was perhaps Harivarman, 
Maukhari, a most outstanding ruler in Northern India at the 
time. This shows that there was a hereditary feud between the 
Maukharis and the Choals and Isanavarman, the most powerful 
of the Maukhari kings avenged the defeat of his family. 

2 Cf. Haraha Ins. Ep. Ind. XIV. p. no ff. 
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The Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta II indicates that 
the authority of Sarvavarman and his successor Avantivarman 
extended as far as A rah where the inscription 
Avantivarman was found. This is, again, the only inscription 
which records the name of the Maukhari king 
Avantivarman, The epigraph says that Jivitagupta confirmed a 
grant of a temple which had previously been confirmed first by 
Baladityagupta and then by Sarvavarman and Avantivarman 
Maukhari. From this it may be inferred that Avantivarman 
succeeded Sarvavarman. It is, however, difficult to say in what 
relation Avantivarman stood with Sarvavarman. He is also 
mentioned in the llarshacharifa as the Maukhari king whose 
son Cirahavarman was married to RajyasrI. He is described 
in the inscription as Maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara which 
shows that the Alaukhari power and influence were still intact. 

The last independent Maukhari ruler of imperial dignity was 
Grahavarman^ the son and successor of Avantivarman, as recorded 
in the }\arshacharita which is the only source 
Gtahavarman of his history. His capital was Kanauj, and he 
was the son-in-law of Prabhakaravardhana of 


Thane^vara, whose daughter RajyasrI was married to him. The 
Vardhanas of Thanes vara had established themselves as great 
power in the north-west under Prabhakaravardhana. The 
matrimonial alliance, therefore, between the two houses speaks 
well of the position of the Maukharis and the Guptas is well 
known. A Gupta king of Eastern Alalwa, probably, Devagupta 
[Snpra, p. 391] in alliance with Sasahka, king of the Gaudas, 
attacked Kanauj, killed Grahavarman and destroyed the Mau- 
khari power about 606 A.D. 

Grahavarman, already .stated, was the last great Maukhari 
ruler of imperial dignity. Probably some members of the family 
continued to rule over small principalities first 


*rke Later 
Maukharis 


as feudatories of Harsha who absorbed the 
Maukhari territories to his own, and then as 


independent or semi-independent rulers during the days of 


confusion which followed the death of Harsha. Yuan Ghwang 


speaks of one P Urnavarman. Cunningham argues^ that he might 
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be a Maukhari king. If the identification is correct, he must 
have been a vassal chief of Harsha. The name of another Maukhari 
prince, Bhogavarman^ appears in an inscription of Jayadeva JI, of 
the Lichchhavi branch of the Nepal kings. The inscription is 
dated Harsha Samvat 153=759 A. D., and records that Bhoga- 
varman was the son-in-law of Adityasena of Magadha. He must 
have been a sufficiently important man to have been sought by 
Adityasena as a son-in-law. No other record of their activity 
or their relationship with the imperial Maukharis are available 
anywhere. 


GENEALOGY OF THE MAUKHARIS 

There are two groups of Maukhari rulers whose names are 
found from inscriptions and literature. The founder of the first 
line [A] was Yajhavarman recorded in the Barabar Hill Cave 
Inscriptions. The second line [B] can be drawn from the Asirgad 
Copper seal inscriptions and the ¥larshacharita, 

[A] [B] 

Yajhavarman Harivarman m DevijayasvaminI 

Sardula Varman Adityavarman m Harshagupta 

Ananta Varman Hvaravarman /;/ Upagupta 

I 

Isanavarman m Lakshmidevi 

I 

Sarvavarman 

Avantivarman 

I 

Grahavarman - R.ajyasari 

Vardhana 


1 A. S. 1 . R. XV, p. 166. 
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With the rise of Harshavardhana, India emerged from the state 
of chaos and confusion referred to in the last chapter. The sixth 
century A.D. was one of the darkest periods in the history of India 
when the dismemberment of the country into smaller independent 
states, lack of cohesion under a strong central authority invited 
the invasion of the Hunas who, as we have seen, devasted the 
country and destroyed the relics of Gupta civilisation. The 
powerful hand of Harshavardhana not only stopped this course 

3^7 
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of dismemberment but built up a powerful empire, established 
peace and order and gave to the people under his rule the 
benefits of an enlightened administration and patronage to 
culture. 

Harshavardhana was a prince of the royal house of 

Thanen^vara. His elder brother was Rajyavardhana, the father 
Prabhakara-vardhana and the sister Rajya^ri who 
Early Life was married to King Grahavarman of Kanauj^ 

Being thus allied to the king of Kanauj, 

Prabhakaravardhana waged successful wars against the 

Malavas, the Huans of North-westren Punjab and the Gur- 
jaras of Raj pu tana. In 604 when Prabhakarvardhana sent out 
an expedition under Rajyavardhana to chastise the Hunas, the 
young Harshavardhana also accompanied him to receive his 
baptism in fire. In the battle-field, the two brothers heard 
the sad news that their father had been suddenly taken ill and 
died. Rajyavardhana had already defeated the Hunas. He 

hastily returned to the capital and was crowned king. But 
troubles soon thickened for the newly crowned king. Hardly 
had he sat on the throne than the distressing news came 
that the king of Malwa in alliance with King Sasanka of 
Bengal, had invaded the Maukhari capital Kanauj, killed 
his brother-in-law, Grahavarman and kept his sister Rajya^ri 
a prisoner. Thereupon Rajyavardhana at once marched with a 
force of 10,000 troops to avenge the wrong done to his sister. 
He met an advance-guard of the evening the king of Malwa 
and defeated him. But he failed to take Kanauj and recover his 
sister. Soon after he himself was killed by Sasanka. Rajya^ri 
however, managed to flee from her prison into the wilds of the 
Vindhyas. 

Thus the early life of Harshavardhana was spent amidst wars 
and family misfortunes. The lessons were not entirely lost upon 
^ . him. With a scholarly and religious bent of 

606 A. D. mind, Harshavardhana most reluctantly accepted 

the position of kingship left vacant by his elder 
brother s unexpected death. But once on the throne, the young 
king, about sixteen years old, set his mind on restoring the 
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shaken fortunes of his family and bringing the whole of 
Northern India under his rule. He commemorated his accession 
in 606 A.D., by founding a new era known as the Harsha 
era. 

Immediately after his accession, he rescued his widowed 
sister from the forest home in the Vindhyas. Fie then proceeded 
on a career of conquest to the cast to avenge 
^^Co^^uests”^ death of his brother. He evidently annexed 

his widowed sister’s kingdom to his own and 
removed his capital to Kanauj. He readily accepted an offer 
of an alliance by Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa 
who wanted to safeguard his position against the aggran- 
disement of Sa^anka, the king of Bengal. That this alliance 
was somewhat of the nature of a subordinate alliance is evident 


from the fact that the ruler of Kamarupa was present in 
Harsha’s Kanauj Assembly with 20,000 elephants. He organised 
a mobile and formidable force of 5,000 elephants 20,000 
horse and 50,000 infantry which he kept constantly on war- 
footing for five and a half years. At the end of that period, that 
is, by 612 A.D. he made himself master of the whole of Upper 
India except the Punjab, part of Begal and Orissa. There is no 
doubt that Bengal was under the rule of Sasahka for a considerable 
time after 612, as the Gahjam Plate conclusively shows that Orissa 
was within the dominion of Saiahka at least up to 619 A. D. 
Dhruvasena II, the king of Valabhi [Western Malwa] was 
signally defeated and in his distress sued for peace which was 
granted on the terms that he should marry Harsha’s daughter 
and reign in his kingdom as a feudatory prince under him. The 
dependencies of Valabhhi, Cutch and Suratha [Surat] also came 
under Harsha’ s rule. As a result of his wars and conquests, he 
was able to build up an empire. 

His empire included the whole of the basin of the Ganges 
from the Himalaya to the Narbada, besides Malwa and Gujrat. 


Extent of his 
Empire 


Besides, the distant king of Assam in the 
extreme east and of Valabhi in the extreme 
west, acknowleged his suzerainty. Harsha 


maintained diplomatic relations with China. He sent a Brah- 
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man envoy to the Emperor of China in 641 A.D. In 645 

that envoy returned accompanied by a Chinese 

His diplpmatic Mission bearing a reply to Harsha’s despatch 
relations with . 1 • t i* i ^ 

China. and remained m India until 64^ A.D. when he 

returned to China. Next year the Chinese 

sovereign sent a new mission under Wang-hiuen-tse who had 

accompanied the earlier mission. 


The Harsha Pulakeain War 

The only check that Harsha received in his career of con- 
quest was from Pulake^in II, the Chalukya king of the Deccan. 
Yuan Chwang states [Watters II, 239] “the great king Siladitya 
at this time was invading east and west and countries far and near 
were giving allegiance to him, but Mo-ba-la-cha [Maharashtra] 
refused to become subject to him, under the great king Pulake^in II, 
Pulake^in had made himself the Lord Paramount of the South 
by his extensive conquests; rivalling those of Harsha in the 
North. In the Life of Yuan Chwang is stated that Siladitya 
Raja marched with his troops to contend with Pulake^in, but was 
unable to subjugate him [Beal, p. 147]. This account of the 
Chinese traveller is corroborated by the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II in S.E. 5 56=A,D. 634. In his characteristic style 
the poet Ravikirti describes the event of this battle in the following 
verse thus: “Harsha, whose lotus-feet were arranged with the rays 
of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous 
with unmeasured might, through Pulakesin had his joy [harsha] 
melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his rows 
of lordly elephants fallen in battle” [Ind. Ant. VIII]. Another 
verse in the same inscription shows that the battle was fought 
on the banks of the Reva [Narmada]. Further corroborations 
of this defeat of Harsha by Pulakesin are obtained by many other 
inscriptions of this dynasty in which Pulakesin has always been 
referred to as defeating the glorious ^ri Harsha, the lord of the 
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whole northern country, in consequence of which he acquired 
the second title Parame^vara’^ 


Nepal and Kasmira 

The two border states of Nepal and Kasmira were probably 
outside the empire of Harsha. Some scholars hold that Harsha’s 
conquests extended to Nepal, from the assumption that his era 
was in use there [Bhagavan Lai Indraji and Biihler in 1 . A., XIV, 
p. 420]. Dr. R. K. Mookerji [Harsha, pp. 30, 39 and 40] seems 
inclined to identify Nepal or Ka^mir with the inaccessible land 
of showy mountains’. His bias for acceptance of Ka^mir as a 
dependency of Harsha on the above quotation is also proved by 
his references to the writings of Yuan Chwang relating to Ka^mir 
as recorded in Watters I, 259 and in his Life. Dr. Mookerji 
concludes: “The Life tells of an episode. .. .which shows 
that Kasmir in a way acknowledged the suzerainty of Harsha: 
the episode of Harsha compelling the king of Kasmir to part with 
a relic of Buddha. Bana refers to ‘the inaccessible land of snowy 
mountains’ 2 subdued by Harsha himself; and these phrases 
might signify Kasmira also.” [Harsha, p. 40]. He has already 
stated [Ib. p. 30] that this land “might mean Nepal.” 

Dr. Sylvian Levi does not accept the opinion of Bhagawan Lai 
Indraji and BCihler on the ground that “Nepal at that time was 
a dependency of Tibet, which after Harsha’s death, helped Nepal 
in supporting the Chinese envoy Wang-hiuen-tse in his expedition 
against the usurper of Harsha’s throne”.® Moreover, the use of 
the Harsha era by a country docs not necessarily prove that Nepal 
was a dependency of Harsha. Nepal was a close neighbour to 
Harsha’s empire in the north-east. We do not know the pro- 
venance of those inscriptions containing Harsha era. They were 


^ Samarasarhsakta sakalottara-pathesVara Sri Harshavardhana 
parajayopalabdha paramesvaraparanamadheyah. 

® Hc.y Cowell and Thomas, pp. loo-i. 

® Harsha, p. 31. 
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probably in those parts of the Nepal territory which were coo- 
tewiinous with Harsha’s empire. It may be that the Nepal 
king adopted the Harsha samvat for those ofTicial epigraphs as 
being widely known and understood by the people of those 
particular localities of the inscription. This docs not meet 
in any way the arguments of Dr. Sylvian Levi, as cited before. 
Dr. Mookerji seems very much inclined to interpret the passage 
in the Harshacharita '‘"alra paramesvaretia tushdra-sailobhuvo durgayd 
grihita karal^^ to include as Harsha’s dependencies Nepal or 
Kasmira particularly the latter, as his quoting the Chinese 
evidences of the episode of Harsha and the king of Ka^mir 
shows. We have seen above that Harsha’s sovereignty in 
Nepal was negatived by S. Levi and other researchers. The 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang has always spoken of Kasmira as 
an independent state. Rajatarangini also treats of the country as 
such. The episode in the IJfe stated above proves nothing 
of the subordinate relationship of the king of Ka^mir. At least 
it does not prove that Kasmira was not an independent and 
sovereign state. Then the question arises what is that ‘inacces- 
sible land of snowy mountains’ referred to in the Harsha- 
charita ? There is, no doubt, that Harsha’s empire comprised the 
whole of the present U. P., including its northern and north- 
eastern districts of Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Rampur, Muradabad, 
Bijnor, Shahranpur, Dehradun and HardwSr. The provenance 
of his Banskhera inscription is Shahjahanpur. It is not improbable 
that some of the hill-stations adjacent to these parts namely Garh- 
wal and Kumaun districts, whose peaks lie covered in snow 
for most part of the year and which were undoubtedly included 
in his empire gave the poet the inspiration for the passage. 

Harsha and Sasanka 

Sa^anka, the king of Bengal [Gauda] was a great contemporary 
of Harsha. We have seen that Sasanka was an ally of Devagupta, 
the ruler of Eastern Malwa, when the latter attacked and 

^ “Here, the overlord exacted tribute from an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains,” 
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destroyed the power of Grahavarman of Kanauj. Harsha-Charita, 
our only source of information of the fact, stated above, further 
tells us that when Rajyavardhana, king of Thanesvara and brother- 
in-law of Grahavarman avenged the latter’s death by defeating 
the king of Malwa, Sa^anka invited him by false promises to his 
quarters and killed him there. Bana prepares us for a great fight 
between Sasanka and Harsha when he tells us that Harsha’s 
digvijqya commenced with elaborate preparations for war against 
the Gauda king whom he stigmatised as the ‘Vilest of Gaudas’, 
‘the vile Gauda serpent’. But regarding the actual fight Bana 
is completely silent. Neither do we get any positive informa- 
tion of any actual fight between the two rulers from the Chinese 
source either. All that Yuan Chwang says relates to the persc- 
cution of Buddhism by Sasahka. Me says that Sasanka, the king 
of Karna-Suvarna was a persecutor of Buddhism, broke up the 
Buddhist monasteries between Kusinagara and Varanasi, threw 
the stones of Fatal iputra showing the Buddhist footprints into 
the Cianges, cut down the Bodhi tree at (Jaya, destroyed its roots 
down to the water and terraced what remained and tried to violate 
the Buddhist temple thereby replacing the image of the Buddha 
by that of Siva [Watters, 11 1 . Sasahka was just dead when Yuan 
Chwang visited the Bodhi tree about 637 A.D. 

It seems, hcjwever as Mr. R. D. Banerji [History of Bengal 
in Bengali] suggests that the offer of alliance to Harsha [Supruy 
p. 329] from the distant king of Kamarupa was really due to the 
latter’s hostility to the Gauda king Sasahka. This alliance was 
eagerly welcomed by Harsha whose grievance against Sasahka 
was equally strong and which also fitted with his plan of digvijaya. 
The result, as Mr. Banerji suggests, must have been the defeat 
of Sasahka and the loss of Kanauj as well as Bengal which waJ 
annexed by Harsha and ultimately ‘passed on to Bhaskaravarman 
after Harsha’s death. 

Probably Sasahka retired after the loss of Karnasuvarna and 
retained his hold in some parts in the eastern coast up to at least 
A.D. 619 as can be gathered from the Gahjam Plate inscription 
of that year [Ep. Ind., VI., 143] in which one of his feudatories 
ruling on the east coast mentions Sasahka as a Maharajadhiraja. 
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Yuan Chwang refers to a successful expedition against the 

Kohgada [Gahjam] country in the east coast of which, according 

to the epigraphic record cited above, Sasanka was the sovereign 

lord. This expedition was launched by Harsha about 643 

A.D. after Sa:>anka was dead. Bana refers to Sa^anka’s sphere of 

political influence by using the term Sasdfika Mandala in whxh 

he was shining in full glory. This must have included in his best 

days the whole of Bengal, some parts of Bihar and Orissa. It 

threatened the independence of Kamarupa in the east under 

Bhaskaravarman, and Kanauj in the west under Grahavarman, 

with what reactions and ultimate result we have already shown. 

^a^ahka probably worked his way up from a comparatively 

humbler position of a mere chief. The Rohtasgarh seal [Fleet 

No. 78] designates him as the ‘Maha-Samanta Sas\mkadeva.* 

But by 605-06 A.D., he became a great power indeed in the east, 

Lord of Karnasuvarna [Bengal, and some parts of Bihar and Orissa. 

His sphere of influence which Bana describes as Sasanka Mahdala 

thus extended over a large territory. It threatened in the east the 

independence of Kamarupa under Bhaskarvarman and in the west 

Kanauj under Grahavarman with the results already noticed. 

Sasanka was a strict Brahmanist and a follower of the Saiva cult, 

as his gold coins show. This explains h’s host’Tty to Buddhism 

which he greatly persecuted, if the Chinese pilgrim is to be 

believed. He issued gold coins under the title of Sri Sasanka. On 

/ 

the obverse of these coins is found Siva reclining on his full bull 
Nandi, and behind him the disc of the moon and the legend 
Sasanka. The reverse shows Lakshmi standing on lotus [Allan, 
Gupta Coins, p. 147]. 


Harsha’ft Administration 

Harsha’s administration was based on benign principles and 
was intensely personal in character. Instead of 
relying on the services of a trained bureucracy 
alone, he prsonally supervised the administration. 

He was always on tour from province to province looking into 
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the details of administration in each, punishing the evil-doers and 
rewarding the meritorious. Yuan Chwang tells us that while on 
the move, he made travelling palaces made of boughs and reeds 
at each halting place and that his marches were like state 
processions accompanied by hundreds of drummers, who beat a 
note on golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed to have such musical drums. 

For the purpose of administration the whole of the empire was 

divided into Bhuktia [province], Vishayas [Districts], and Gramms 

[villages.] The Madhubana Inscription of Harsha 

Administrative mentions the grama of Soma Kundaka, in the 

Divisions and Vishaya of Kundadhani, in the Bhukti of 

Designations of 

Offices Ahichchhatra. We have seen in the Gupta ins- 

criptions that the viceroys and governors of the 
Gupta Emperors were called Uparika Maharajas, Kumaramatyas, 
etc. Probably Harsha followed the same system of names with 
slight or no variations. The Madhuban plate provides us with the 
names of certain offices, e.g., Mahasamantas, Maharajas, Kumara 
Matyas, Uparikas, and Vishayapatis. The Mahasamantas or 
Maharajas were, of course, the local hereditary chiefs ruling their 
states under the aegis of the Emperor. They thus acted as ordinary 
Governors or Uparikas. The Vishayapati was the chief officer 
of the district, his headquarters [as we have in the Basarh seals] 
being called Adhishthanas [offices and courts]. The grama was 
the unit of administration, its headman was called the gramika. 
Another important office of the village administration was the 
same as in the Gupta bureaucratic system. The keeper of land 
and other records, Pustapala of the Damodarpur inscriptions is 
the Pusiakafit in the Harshacharita [p. 47]. The lekhakas of 
the Gupta period were called Karanikas [clerks] in the Harsha- 
charita. Besides these officers with specific functions, a class 
of officers called ‘general superintendents' \SarvadhyakshasY 
were perhaps equivalent to the Adhyakshas mentioned in the 
Harshacharita [p. 254]. 


^ Fleet, No, 55 
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Maintenance of Departmental registers was a special feature 
of Harsha’s administration. Special officers 
^^llccord appointed to keep official records of all 
public events, good or bad, of both calamities or 
fortunate occurrences. 

Revenues of state were drawn from various sources. The 


Sources of 
Revenue. 


rents from crown lands amounting to i/6th 
of the produce was the pr'ncipal source. 
Presents from those who had occasion to see 


the king were another source of income. Custom was another 
source. We gather from the Madhuban inscription that there 
is a tax on the things sold. It seems that the merchants were 
required to pay some additional tolls at the ferries and fords 
on the rivers and at many points on the highways. On the 
whole taxation was light. Officials received grants of lands 
instead of pay. Personal service exacted from the subjects 
was moderate in amount. 


Criminal Law 

Criminal law was more severe than that of the Guptas. Roads 
were less safe than in the time of Fa-hien’s visit. Mutilation as 
a mode of punishment, abandoned by the Guptas, was awarded 
now. Trial by ordeal also existed. 

Liberal provision was made for charity to various religious 

communities. Like Asoka, he set up innumerable benevolent 

institutions for the benefits of travellers, the 

Charities and Ins- pool* and the sick. Rest houses were built in 
tirution of Public • i j * v r i 

benefits. b(^th towns and villages and provided with food 

and drink, also medicine in charge of qualified 
physicians to treat those who fell sick there. Like his prototype 
A^oka, he also endowed many religious establishments for the 
benefits of both Hindus and Buddhists. His charitable distribu- 
tions at the quinquennial Assembly at Prayaga are unique in charac- 
ter in as much as he made himself a pauper there. Six times did 
he thus give away his accumulations at Prayaga, His smaller 
charities were innumerable- 
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Harshavardhana coaimanded a large standing army composed 
of 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. During 
Yuan Chw.ing’s visit, the cavalry had gone up to 
Ocfcncc. 100,000 and the elephant corps to 60,000. There 

was also a camel corps. Besides, troops were 
supplied by tributary and allied princes. For instance, Kumara 
of KZamrQpa visited Marsha with 2,000 elephants. According to 
Bana, Flarsha acquired a good many elephants as presents 
from tributary princes.^ Horses were imported from the 
western regions, such as Sind, modern Afghanistan and Persia. 
Besides the regular military officers there were Superintendents 
of barracks. Royal stables were managed by a large staff of 
fodderers, grooms and {)vcrseers“. Yuan Chwang states that 
recruitment was made by public proclamatif)n stating the remu- 
neration for recruits. The royal guards were recruited from 
heroes of proved valour. 7 Tey formed a sort of hereditary 
military aristocracy.’^ Frontiers were properly guarded and 
towns were enclosed by walls."* 

pyducation received careful attention of Marsha. Government 
gave liberal grants towards the spread of literacy and infusion of 
higher learning. He endowed monasteries and 

T’.cUicition nnd higher scats of learning where innumerable 
Jatcr.iturc. 1 • \ 

monks and Brahmans received educatKm. A 

number of literary men of who.n Banabhatta was the greatest 

lived in bis court and enjoyed the royal patronage, Marsha himself 

was a literary man of high merit and an accomplished calligra- 

phist. Among the works composed by him, three Sanskrit 

plays, the the l^iitn7ivcih and the Priyjdarslha still exist 

to testify to the literary attainments of the royal author. Bana, 

the c(aurt-poet, wrote his famous book, the Hc/rs/ja Charita^ a 

historical romance containing a panegyric account of the deeds of 

1 Ik. p. 66. 

Watters, II, p. 343; Beal T. p, 230, 

3 Ib. I. p. 1 71. 

^ Beal, I. p. 87, 

F zz 
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Harsha. Allowing for the childish exaggerations of the virtues 
jlnd unworthy flatteries of the royal patron, the book is evidence 
of the high standard of the Sanskrit literature which a really cap- 
able writer could produce and is a valuable contemporary literary 
source of history. 


Marshals Religion 

It is difficult to say what religion Harsha actually belonged to, 
although it is clear that he had leanings towards Buddhism and 
was partial t(3 it. In his personal conduct, he practised the Bud- 
dhist law of life and like Asoka strictly enforced the Buddhist 
prohibition against the killing of life of animals. As already 
stated, his benevolent activities for the good of humanity were 
carried on Asokan model. His father Prabhakaravardhana 


was devoted to the worship of the sun, but Harsha distributed 
his devotions among the three deities, the Sun, the Siva and the 
Buddha and erected costly temples for the service of all three. 
During his time Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism 
flourished side by side and the followers of the various religions 
lived peacefully together. It is probable that the king sought 
to win universal popularity from all sections of his subjects as 
well as divine support by doing honour to the principal gods 
of popular worship. This fact alone accounts for the apparent 
eclecticism in Harsha's religion. We have it on the testimony 
of Yuan Chwang that in the Assembly at Prayaga, Harsha wor- 
shipped the image of the Buddha on the first day, the image of 
of the Sun on the second day and that of Siva on the third day. 
There is, however, evidence to suppose that in Harsha’s closing 
years. Buddhism received the chief share of the royal favour. 
Innumerable monasteries and stupas were built up along the 
banks of the sacred Ganges. His leanings towards Buddhism 
were certainly strengthened by his meeting with Yuan Chwang 
while he was in camp in Bengal. 

The Assembly which Harsha held on the occasion of Yuan 


Assembly at 
Kanauj 


Chwarlg’s visit to his capital and his quinquennial 
assemblies at Prayaga bear ample testimony to 
the emperor’s devotion to Buddhism and respect 
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for the other two faiths stated above. Both these assemblies 
have been graphically described by Yuan Chwang as follows: 
Harsha received his valued guest Yuan Chwang at his camp in 
Bengal. He determined to hold a great Assembly at Kanauj in 
his reception. In order to give the utmost publicity of the 
Master’s teaching, he organised a unique religious procession trom 
Bengal right up to his city Kanauj. The king accompained 
by Yuan Chwang led the march along the southern bank of the 
Ganges. A train of no less than eighteen tributary kings, many 
thf)usands of Buddhist monks and an enormous multitude kept 
the train. His ally, the king of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following kept pace with him on the opposite bank. 
Bv a slow march of about six miles or so per day, the Emperor 
reached Kanauj in the course of ninety days. The king of Kama- 
rupa, wl'io had reached the capital earlier and the Raja of Valabhi, 
received the Ihiiperor at the western gate. 

In the capital, a splendid monastery with a shrine was specially 
erected upon the banks of the Ganges. In that monastery was 
also built a tower loo feet high in which was kept a golden statue 
of tlie Buddha, equal in si/^e of the king‘s statue. Another golden 
Statue 3 feet high was carried daily in procession headed by 
Harsha and followed by twenty Rajas and three hundred elephants. 
Harsha, as he mf)ved along, scattered on every side, pearls, golden 
dowers and other precious substances in honour of the ‘Three 
Jewels’, b/z/Mw, Dhaf?jmn and Samgha. Then he washed the 
image at the altar with his own hands, bore it on his shoulders 
to the western tower and there offered to it thousands of silken 
robes, embroidered with gems. These ceremonies lasted for 
seventy-hve daysb 

The Assembly at Prayaga was held every five years by Harsha. 

The one that was held, after the Assembly at 
at l^anauj, in 645 A.D. and to which Yuan 

(Chwang was also invited was the sixth of its 
kind. This Assembly, like the previous one, was also attended 
by all the vassal kings. Besides half a million people^ including 


1 E.H.I., 4th Ed., p. 364. 
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poor orphans and destitutes, invited Brahmans and ascetics 
attended the ceremony which continued for seventy five days 
with great eclat. The religious ceremonies were eclectic, charac- 
teristic of the times. Three special days were reserved for per- 
forming three popular forms of worship. On the first day, the 
image of the Buddha received honour of the highest class, the 
images of the Sun and the Siva were worshipped on the second 
and third day respectively. On each day of worship and on 
subsequent days, charities were distributed on a lavish scale 
Monks, Brahmans, ascetics, poor and destitutes all came for 
a substantial share of the king’s charity, so that, at the end, he 
exhausted the accumulations of five years and paupered himself 
so completely that he had to beg from his sister [Rajyaki] an 
ordinary second-hand garment to put on and rejoiced that his 
treasure had been all spent in the cause of religion. 

Yuan Chwang left his royal host at Prayaga on his return 
journey home. This was the last quinquennial assembly which 
Harsha lived to participate in, for he died at the beginning of 
647 A. D., four years after the Prayaga Assembly. 

Harsha and Bhashkaravarman 

S'hju-ki — or the Records of the western world by Beal 
hife — Biography of Yuan Chwang written by his disciple 
Hwui — li. 

Watters — on Yuan Chwang’ s travels in India in 2 volumes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POLITICAL CONDITION OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 
THE DEATPI OF HARSHA TO THE MUHAMMADAN 
CONQUEST 

The death of Marsha was quickly followed by the disruption 
of the empire which Harsha had so laboriously built up. Harsha 
did not leave behind him an heir to the throne, 
^ which was usurped by his minister Arjuna. 
It is related in a Chinese book that the head of 
the Chinese mission Wang-hiuen-tsc, who visited shortly after 
klarsha’s death, was attacked, his goods plundered and some of his 
attendants killed. Wang-hiuen-tsc managed to escape with his life 
to Nepal. The Tibetan king Strong-tsan-Gampo, who was 
married to a Chinese princess, gave hmi troops with which he 
captured Tirhut, defeated Arjuna in a series of battles and took 
him prisoner to China. The description of the empire which thus 
began continued and within a short after Harsha’s death, 
numerous independent kingdoms sprang up. From this time on 
until the Muhammadan conquest, the unity of the empire was 
lost, the imperial history of India gave place to dynastic 
histories of many important states. 


THE TPIREE BORDER STATES 

The three border states of Kamarupa [Assam], Nepal and 
Kasmira claim our attention first. 

Located at one corner of India and protected by natural barriers, 
the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa retained her independence even 
during the Mauryan rule. In the fourth cen- 
Kamarupa. acknowledged the over-lordshid 

of and paid taxes to the Gupta kings but retained its autonomy 
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in internal administration. In the seventh century A. D. the 
king of Kamarupa was Bhaskaravarman. Dreading the rising 
power of Sa^anka, Bhaskaravarman entered into a friendly 
alliance with Harshavardhana who, he knew, was an enemy 
of Sasanka. After the death of Sasanka, Bhaskaravarman 
came to be looked upon more as a feudatory vassal than 
an equal ally. This is proved by the fact that when Bhas- 
karavarman refused to send the Chinese pilgrim who was 
then living with him to Harsha, the latter threatened dire 
punishment and the former yielded and afterwards attended the 
Kanauj and Allahabad Assemblies along with other of Harsha’ s 
vassal princes. After the death of Harsha, Bhaskaravarman asserted 

his independence which, howxwer did not last long. A 
✓ 

barbarian, Silastambha by name, overpowered him and 
Kamarupa passed under Mlechha rule for nearly three hundred 
years. 

Nepal was included in the empire of Asoka. It was outside 
the Kushana empire but acknowledged the sovereignty ofSamudra- 
gupta. In the seventh century, it came under 
the influence of Tibet and after liarsha’s death, 
fully passed under Dbetan rule for half a century. In A.D. 705, 
the Nepalese asserted their mdependence by defeating and killing 
the ruler of Tibet. 

Enclosed by mountain barriers, the valley of Ka^mira has ordi- 
narily remained politically isolated from India except during 
the Mauryan and Kushana periods. A^oka 
.ismir. held sway over it and Buddhism spread in 

the country during his rule. Kanishka also ruled the valley 
as part of his empire and held his great council of the 
Buddhists in Kundalavana Vihara there. In the first quarter 
of the sixth century A.D., the terrible Huna leader, after being 
defeated by Narasimhagupta Baladitya and Ya^odharman, 
took refuge in Ka^mir. The king of Kasmira received him 
kindly and placed in his charge a small territory. But the 
traitor soon killed his benefactor and seized the throne. But 
he did not live long to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, having died 
a year after his treacherous crime. In the seventh century, a 
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powerful Hindu dynasty arose in Kas'mira. The founder of this 
dynasty was Durlahhavardhana. It was during his rule that the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited Ka^mir. His son and 
successor Pratapaditya built the town of Pratapapura. The great- 
est king of the dynasty was l^alitdditja Muktapida who ascended 
the throne about 624 A.D. He conquered the Punjab, Kanauj 
as well as Dardistan and Kabul. The beautiful Martand temple 
dedicated to the Sun god was built in his reign. After his death 
labout 760 A.D.], Ka^mlr lost its foreign possessions and sank 
into obscurity. At the close of the eighth century, Jaydpula tried 
to recover the lost fortunes of his house but failed. In the 
twelfth century, its king Jayasimha [1127-1155 A.D.] recovered 
some of its lost prestige. He was the patron of the famous his- 
torian and poet Kalhana of Ka^mJra. In the fourteenth century, 
it passed under the rule of a Muhammadan adventurer, Shah Amir, 
who conquered Kasmiira about 1340 and founded a new dynasty 
which retained its independence until 1586 when it was conquered 
by Akbar. 

The most outstanding feature in this period was the rise of 
the warlike race of the Rajputs and foundation of numerous Raj- 
put kingdoms in North India. During the 
Rise of the Rajputs periods preceding and following the supremacy 
of first and the last Gupta dynasty, many 
foreign races like the Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Hunas had come 
to India, settled in the country and merged in the older popu- 
lation, having adopted the manners, customs and religion of their 
Hindu neighbours. These Hinduised foreigners formed a new 
race in which the warlike qualities of the sturdy peoples of 
Central Asia were united with their devotion to, and pride, in the 
Hindu religion and traditions. The chiefs of these new races 
claimed their descent from the old Hindu gods, the Sun, the 
Moon and Agni etc. The Hindu priests found in them the 
firmest upholders of Hinduism. And since government 
and fighting were their chief occupations, they were re- 
cognised by the Hindu priests as Kshatriyas. The chiefs and thejr 
followers called themselves Rajputs [Rajputras or ‘princes’]. 
Thus the new Kshatriyas and the Rajputs became identical terms. 
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and the portions of northern plahis originally settled by them 
got the name of Raj pu tana. 

One of these Rajput races the Gujraras who in the first half 
of the eighth century ruled Eastern Rajputana and Malwa. The 
The Gurjara ruling family belonged to the Pratihara clan and 

Pratihara Kin^s hence the dynasty of king is known in history as 

of K.tnauj Gurjara Pratihara. The y\rabs \^ho had 

conquered Sind in 712 A.D. despatched about 725 A.D. a formi- 
dable force which having overran Cutch, Kiith awar, Northern 
Gujarat and Southern Rajputana, knocked at the gates of Western 
Malwa. 7 'he Pratihara chief, ISlugabhata gave them a crushing 
defeat and thus saved Northern India from the earliest Muham- 


madan invaders. This explains more than anything else why 
the earl'cst Muhammadan invaders of India, the y\rabs, remained 


confined to that desert without penetrating into the heart of India. 
Nearly a century later his descendant Nagabhata invaded the 
Gangetic region and conqured Kanauj. The capital of this enlarged 
kingdom was then transferred from Ujjain to Kanauj. They 
remained in possession of Kanauj for two centuries until 1018-19 
when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni occupied the city. Nagab- 
hatas’ grandson, Mihira Bhoja was a powerful king of this dynasty. 
He enjoyed a long period of reign [c. 840-90 A.D.] over an exten- 
sive dominion, almost an empire, which included tlie cis-Sutlaj 
districts of the Punjab, most of Rajputana, the greater part of the 
present United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Gwalior 
territory. Being a worshipper of Vishnu, Mihira Bhoja assumed 
the title of y\divaraha^ one of the incarnations of Vishnu. Base 
silver coins inscribed with that title have been found abundantly 
in different parts of Northern India. Their abundance and pro- 
venance prove the long duration and wide extent of Bhoja rule. 
After Mihira Bhoja^s death, his son Mahendrapala reigned for about 
two decades with undiminished prestige. During his reign, 
the great Prakrit poet, Rajsekhara, the author of KarpHra- 
manjari lived in his court. He was succeeded first by Us eldest 
son Bhoja II who died early and then by his younger son 
Mahipdla, Ihe greatness of the Pratihara empire of Kanauj 
began to wave from his reign. In 916 A.D. the Rashtrakuta king 
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Indra III, invaded Kanauj and captured it. Mahipala in his dis- 
tress, sought and obtained the help of the Chandella king of 
Jejakabhukti and recovered Kanauj. The next noteworthy king 
Devapdla '\c. 940-55 A.D.] lost the fort of Kalanjar to the Chandella 
king Yasovarman and also had to surrender to him the much- 
prizcd image of Vishnu which was the deity of his house. During 
the reign of his successor, Yijayapdla \c. A. D. 955 -60], CAvahor 
became independent. His son and successor, KPydpdla jf)incd the 
confederacy of Hindu princes to oppose Sabuktigin and shared 
their defeat in 991 and finally in 1008 A.D. near the 
Kurram Valley. Early in 1019 Sabuktigin’s son and successor the 
famous Mahmud Chazni invaded Kanauj which fell into his hand 
rather easily. Rajyapala who played the part of a coward 
retired to the other side of the Ganges leaving Kanauj in the 
hands of the victor, d'he names of the only two of his successors 
are known to hhioty—Trilocbanapala and yasopdla^ who ruled over 
a much truncated kingdom of Kanauj. The former figures 
as the author of the Jhunsi Plate Inscription granting this village 
to a Brahman and the latter in the Kara Inscription granting the 
village of Pabhosa near Kausambi to a resident of that 
place. ^ 

About the end of the eleventh century, Kanauj passed inder 
the rule of the Gaharwar or Rathor dynasty whose founder 
was Chandrcuicva, hi is grandson Govindacbandra 
dynastj^of Klnauj. [”14-60] restored to a large extent the ancient 
glories of Kanauj as his numerous land grants 
and widely circulated coins prove. The fifth last king of this 
dynasty was ]ayachandra [A.D. 1160-93] or better known as 

]aichdnd in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern India. 
His bitter feud with his cousin, the war-like Prithviraja of Ajmer, 
in which other princes also w^ere implicated as allies on both sides, 
gave the famous Muhammad Ghori the long-sought for oppor- 
tunity to invade Hindutan. His first invasion entirely failed. 


1 Both these inscriptions have been adequately noticed in the 
author’s book Yin Jlarly History of Kau/ambiy pp. 95-99. 
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his host be^'ng decisively defeated by Prithiviraja in the field of 
Tirouri or Taraln near Thane^war [A. D. 1191]. Two years later, 
Muhammad Ghori returned to the attack and defeated Prithiviraja 
on the same battle-field [A. D. 1193]. The victory was followed 
by the capture of Ajmer and Delhi and was the beginning of the 
systematic conquest of India by the Muhammadans. In none 
of these two battles did Jaichand lend his powerful support but 
kept away in foolish petulance born of personal Jealousy of Prith- 
viraja. From Delhi, Muhammad Ghori marched against Jaich- 
and defeated him on the banks of the Jumna near Rtawah. 
Jaichand paid the price of his folly and unpatriotism with his defeat 
and death, being killed in battle. The victory was followed by the 
capture and sack of Kanauj and Benares. From now onward 
the story of the independent kigdom of Kanauj under Hindu 
Rajas was over. The city of Kanauj, as we have seen, played aji 
important part as the capital of Harsha’s empire and then during 
the intervening centuries as the centre of the greatest political 
activity in Northern India under the rule of the Gurjara-pratlhara 
dynasty and then of Gaharwar dynasty. 

The ancient name of Bundelkhand was Jejakabhukti. It was 
included in the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. In the ninth 
century A.D. the Chan della chief Ya^ovarman 
of BuSd Idiand^ established an independent kingdom there and 
conquered Kalahjara which became the strong 
hold of his kingdom. Mahoba was chosen as the capital. Besides 
the founder of the kingdom, the most eminent members of the 
dynasty were Dhanga and Kirtivarman, The former joined the 
Northern League against Mahihud of Ghazni and the latter over- 
threw Karna, the powerful ruler of Chedi. Kirtivarman was 
a patron of learning. An interesting play entitled the Prabodha- 
Chadrodaya was produced and acted in the royal court. His memory 
is also preserved by a beautiful lake of the name of Kirat Sagara, 
situated near Mahoba. 7 he last Chandella Raja to enjoy indepen- 
dence was Paramal who first submitted to Prithviraja Chauhan 
in 1182 and then to Kutb-ud-din in 1203 A.D. 

The Chandella princes were great builders. In addition to the 
beautiful lake near Mahoba whose construction is attributed to 
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Kirtivarman, a number of splendid temples built by them stiil 
exist at Khajuraho. 

The Kalachuri dynasty of Chedi ruled over the region south of 

the Narmada and North of the Godavari. TripurP near 

Jabbalpore was their capital. They also like 

I he Chcdi King, Chandella were at first subordinate to the 

ciorn ot Kalachuri. 

Pratiharas and asserted their independence in 
the middle of the loth century. The founder of this independent 
kingdom was lMksht?iamrdja who is described as a conqueror and 
a hero. About the middle of the nth century, the Chedi chief, 
i^arm was humbled by the Chandella King Kirtivarman. At the 
beginning of the 13th century, the Chedi possessions were lost 
by the rise of independent dynasties of the Ganapatis of 
W'arrangal, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Baghcla Rajputs 
who named their region on the Narbada Baghelkhand. 

Another Rajput State, that of the Paramaras of Malwa rose 
on the ruins of the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. The founder of 
the dynasty was a chief named JJpendra [r. 820 
* ’ Paramaras of Malwa are noted for 

their patronage to learning. The seventh Raja 
named Muhja [A. D. 974-95] was a great patron of poets 
and was himself a poet of no small reputation. The two 
famous writers, Dhanahjaya and Dhanika lived in his 
court. The most famous king of this dynasty was Bhoja, 
popularly known as Raja Bhoja of Dhara which was at that time 
the capital of Malwa. He ruled for forty-two years [A. D. 1018- 
60]. Like Muhja he was an unstinred partron of learning. He 
himself was a learned auther of many valuable works on astronomy 
architecture, the art of poetry and other subjects. He constructed 
a beautiful lake, the Bhojpur lake, which is situated south-east 
of Bhopal and occupies an area of 250 square miles. The bed 
of the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian Mid- 


^ In 1939 Tripuri, now reduced to a village had the distinction 
of being the venue of the 54th session of the Indian National 
Congress. 
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land Railway. He founded a famous Sanskrit College whose 
site is now occupied by a mosque at Dhara. It is no wonder 
that Raja Bhoja figures as a most enlightened king in history and 
fables. This accomplished prince fell a victim to an attack 
the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi. He was presumably 
the last independent ruler of the dynasty which lasted as a purely 
local power until the beginning of the 13th century when 
it passed over the rule of the Tomara dynasty and then of the 
Chauhans. 

The Chauhan clan of Rajputs ruled the principalities of Sam- 

bhar and Ajmer. In the middle of the 9th century, the Chauhan 

chief Vigraha-raya also known as Visaladeva, 

'J’he Chauhans of conquered Delhi from the Tomara chief. He 
Ajiner and Delhi. ^ 

was a famous author and a great patron of litera- 
ture. He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
famous 'Prithvirdja Chauhan who played a conspicuous part in the 
history of India on the eve of the Muhammadan conquest. The 
exploits of Frith iviraja or Rai Pithore, famous in song and story, 
have been immortalised by his court poet Chand Bardai in his 
grand epic, Pnthv/rdja Rdso. There was a great rivalry between 
him and Raja Jaichand of Kanauj who proved to be his sworn 
and implacable enemy. The story goes that the accomplished 
daughter of Jaichand, Saniyukta had developed tender feelings 
for Prithiviraja, tales of whose brave deeds had reached her. 
Raja Jaichand held a svajamvara ceremony of his daughter to 
which were invited all the princes except Prithviraja who was 
represented by a statue to serve as a gate-keeper. The fathers’ 
intention to insult her lover was, however, frustrated by Sajiiyukta 
who placed the nuptial garland round the neck of the statue. 
During the night, Prithviraja, who was present in the city in 
disguise, carried her off after overcoming all opposition. In 
A.D. 1182, he captuied Mahoba, the capital of the Chandella 
Raja Paramal. Thus ruling over Sambhar, Ajmer, Delhi and 
Bundelkhanda, he was looked upon as the greatest king in Nordicrn 
India. But the greatest reputation of Prithviraja rests on his 
gallant resistance to the flood of Muhammadan invasion led by 
Muhammad of Ghor. 
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This remarkable man who laid the foundation of Muhammadan 
rule in India was the chief of Ghor, a mountainous ountry to 
the cast of Herat. It was at first a dependency of the kingdom 
of Ghazni. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, was nearly two hundred 
years before Sihabuddin Ghorl, had invaded India not less than 
seventeen times [1001-34 A.D.] and sacked the cities of India 
including Kanauj, Benares and Somanatha, was a mere raider and 
plunderer. He had built and beautified his capital Ghazni with the 
rich booty he had taken from India. The only permanent foot- 
hold he had left in India was the Punjab. About the middle of the 
T2th century A.D., hostility broke out between the House of Ghor 
and the House of Ghazni. Alauddin, king of (ihor, razed the 
magnificent city of Ghazni to the ground and set the ruins to 
dames. The kings of Ghazni found a shelter in their Indian foot- 
hf)ld that had been created by Mahmud of (ihazni two hundred 
years ago. But the Ghori kings followed the Ghazni rulers to 
India. Shihabuddin Ghori, the associate ruler with his brother 
Ghiyasud-din CBiori, wrested the Punjab from Khusru Malik, the 
last king of the House of Ghazni. The conquest of the Punjab 
brought the dominions of the Ghori kings to the confines of the 
kingdom of Prithviraja, the greatest king of Northern India at 
that time. 

Taking advantage of the hostility between the two most 
powerful rulers of Northern India, Prithiviraja and Jaichand, 
^ Sihabuddin Cihori who with a general’s eye had 

luaain 1190-91 been watching the situation for some time from 

A 1) 

the Punjab, led the first attack in 1911. The task 
of defending the independence of India devolved on Prithviraja 
and he took it up with bis characteristic valour. He organised a 
confederacy of the Hindu princes from which Jaichanda kept 
aloof. The two armies met on the field of Tarain or Tirauri 
between Thanesvara and karnal. The vigorous chafrge led by 
Ghori to the centre of the Rajput army was warded off and a 
flanking movement led by Prithviraja completely surrounded 
the invading army. Sihabuddin Ghori just managed to 
escape with great difficulty. Prithviraja won a decisive 
victory. 
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Two years later, the indomitable Sihabuddin returned to the 
attack. Prithiviraja and his allies again met him on the same 
battle-field as before. This time his army was 
Second Brittle of completely routed. ’He stood his ground re- 
Tarain A.D. 119^ sisting to the last minute and was captured. 

Piithviraja The invader killed his royal and gallant captive 
in cold blood. With the death of Prithviraja, 
the sun of Hindu glory set for ever. The victory of Tarain was 
followed by the occupation of Ajmer and Delhi. Jaichand could 
not escape the nemesis that overtook Prithviraja and his allies. 
He paid the price of his unpartiotic conduct by falling a prey to 
the advancing host of the invaders on the battle field near 
Etawah in 1194. Kanauj and Benares were occupied and sacked 
by Muhammad Ghori. The foundation of the Muhammadan 
rule in India was firmly laid and quickly extended to include Bihar 
and Bengal. 

The eastern portion of Harsha’s empire including Bihar and 
Bengal broke up into petty chieftainship until the eighth century 
A.D. when a powerful chieftain, Gopala^ wielded 
petty chieftainships into a united and consoli- 

Bcngal dated kingdom. He was a pious Buddhist and 

founded a great monastery at Ikldantapura^. 
The dynasty founded by him is known as the Pala dynasty. IJis 
son and successor, D/jarwapa/a \c. 780-815 A.D.] had a long 

and successful reign. According to the Tibetan historian Para- 
na tha, his rule extended from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and 
Jalandhar in the north and the valleys of the Vindhya range in 
the south. This is supported by the fact that he dethroned 
Indrayudha, king of Pahchala and installed in his place Ci^ak- 
rayudha. Like his predecessor, he was a devout Buddhist and 
founded the famous monastery of Vikrama^ila which grew to be 
great Buddhist University of the type of Nalanda. He died about 
815 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Devapdla [815-850 A.D,] 


1 The modern twon of Bihar Sharif. 

2 EHI, 4th Ed. p. 413. 
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who was one of the most powerful kings of the Pala- 
dynasty and enjoyed a long reign. Devapala’s cousin and general 
Jayapala conquered Assam and Kalihga. He also humbled the 
powers of his Dravidian and Gurjara rivals. He had diplomatic 
relation with the kings of Sumatra who got Devapala’s permission 
to erect a splendid monastery at Nalanda. Like his predecessor, 
Devapala was a zealous Buddhist, making war on the unbelievers. 
The Buddhist poet, Vajradatta lived in his court and composed 
the well-known work, l^okesvara ^ataka^ the ‘Hundred Stanzas” 


describing in the greatest detail the figure and praising the many 
qualities such as love and mercy of Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara. 
The ninth king of the dynasty was Alah/pa/a who is best remem- 
bered for having defeated Rajendra Choja when the latter invaded 
Bengal. He was the last great Pala king. With him ended the 
glory of the Pala rule. The dynasty sank into insignificance 
during the regime of his weak successors. In the opening of 
the 1 2th century A.D., the Senas overthrew them from Bengal 
and at the beginning of the next century, they lost Bihar to the 
Muslim conquerors. 

The Pala rule was remarkable for many things. Not only 
Bengal became one of the greatest powers under Pala rule, it was 
marked by great intellectual and artistic activities. The famous 
painters, sculptors and bronze-founders, Dhimana and Bitpala 
flourished in the Pala empire under royal patronage. As we have 
already noticed, two famous monasteries and centres of learnng 
at Vikramasila and Uddantapura were established by the Pala 
kings. Buddhist monks were sent to Nepal and Tibet to preach 
Buddhism. At the same time, it must be stated that corruptions 
m Buddhism in the form of Vajrayana and Tantricism definitely 
degraded Buddhists during this period. 

The founder of the Sena dynasty in Bengal was Vijayusena 
[c\ A.D. 1 1 19 — 58] who wrested a considerable portion of Bengal 


The Senas of 
Bengal 


from the Palas and declared himself indepen 
dent. He carried on successful wars with 
other powers and enjoyed a long reign on a 


new basis and the founder of Kulinism by mean of regrouping 


the Brahmans and Kayasthas into supperior and inferior grades. 
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For instance,, the Mukherjis, Banerjis and Chatterjis among the 
Brahmans and the Ghoshas, Boses and the Mitras among the 
Kayasthas of Bengal arc Kulins or superior to the rest of their 
caste-fellows. Ballala Sena was succeeded by his son, l^akshmana 
Sena [c. A. D. 1170-1200] who was overthrown by Muhammad, 
the son of Bakhtyar, whom Kutubuddin had sent to conquer 
Bihar and Bengal. 

The Sena kings were orthodox Hindus and were hostile to 
Buddhism. Ballala Sena himself was inclined to the tantric from 
of worship. Jlicy were liberal patrons of Sanskrit literature. 
Ballala Sena was himself an author and the two famous poets of 
Bengal, Dhoyika who wrote Pavanadilta an imitation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta and Jayadeva, author of the Gltagovinda, lived in 
the court of Lakshmana Sena. 


SOCIAL CONDITION AND CULTURE IN THE 
RAJPUT PERIOD 

Inspitc of their foreign origin the Rajputs regarded them- 
selves as coming of the bluest blood in the country, traced their 
pedigree to Indian gods and heroes and quickly 
tl^velopcd into a proud and haughty aristocracy 
with its privileges of which the were intensively 
jealous. At the same time, consistent with their pride of aristo- 
cracy, they developed a spirit of chivalry. The Rajput’s ruling 
passion was war, but he was merciful to the fallen foe who asked 
for quarter. ”A suppliant who had taken sanctuary by his hearth 
was sacred.”^ The Rajputs honoured their women and staked 
their lives to ]:)rotect them and their honour. They offered the 
stiffest resistance to the foreign invaders, but once they submitted 
before the superior force and gave their oath of fealthy to the 
Liege-lord, they maintained their loyalty to him even against 


1 Rawlinson: India, p. 201. 
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provocations until the Lord himself broke his promise or his 
part of the bargain. ^Lheir women, like men, were inspired 
to lofty ideals of women-hood — devotion to and affection foi 
husband and relations, chastity, truthfulness and patriotism. There 
are innumerable records of theT smilingly entering the fire to 
save their honour. [Jaubar] or accompanying the dead hus- 
band to the funeral pyre [Sa/i], 

The Rajput was extremely loyal to his clan and the clanish 
chief. 'Fo lie able to die in the battle-field for the honour of 
the clan or to protect his chief from death or 
Clanish Patriotism wound was welcomed as a personal triumph. 

A Rajput was proud and touchy, quick to 
take offence and to retaliate. Rajput history is replete with 
the events of bloody feuds among the clans, sometimes for the 
flimsiest of cause. L\ sanguinary campaign was once fought 
because a raja, when out hawking, picked up a partridge which 
had fallen over his neighbour's boundary’ llh-l* In this the 
Rajput can be compared to the Scottish Highlander. His intense 
and exclusive clanish loyalty confined to the person and teriiory 
of his chief made him blind or indifferent to the larger partriotism 
of the whole of India. The result was that when foreign armies 
invaded India, they were more often than not met singly, each 
indiviual clan in its turn, with disastrous results for the country. 
On the few occasions they combined, as history records, 
against foreign invaders, the unity was not so much because 
they were inspired by a vision of India's political integrity 
as a whole, but by a chivalrous response to call to succour 
a brother prince in danger. If they could only shake off their 
mutual rancour and jealousy against the common foe of their 
country and organise themselves into some sort of enduring con- 
federacy, the history of India would have been different 
indeed ! 

The Rajput loved and honoured their women-folk. The Raj- 
put woman enjoyed great freedom and enjoyed the ancient 
Kshatriya right of maiden's choice. The 
form f)f marriage of which we hear 
so often in the annals of Rajputana was not 

F. 23 
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confined to the rich and royal classes. Even among the common 
folk the girl was allowed to choose her mate, or her consent 
was sought for marriage settled by hei father. She generally 
married after attaining her majority. According to the contem- 
porary records of the learned Muslim scholar Alberuni, who 
accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India and wrote an account 
of the country [Albcruni’s India, English trans. by Sachau], 
“Women were all educated and took an active part in public life. 
Girls could read and write and understand Sanskrit. They 
learned to play, dance and paint portraits. The Rajput woman was 
-inspired by lofty ideals of woman-hood. She was devoted to 
her husband and affectionate to her kinsmen. She was chaste in 
conduct and patriotic in spirit. There arc innumerable records in 
Rajput history of her smilingly entering the fire to save her honour 
\Jauhar] or accompany the dead husband to the funeral pyre to 
show her devotion and admiration of her husband killed in battle 
Janhar was a mass-suicide in order to escape defilement 
worse than death, at the hands of the foreign victor. This was 
when the Muhammadans invaded the land, the women in a beseiged 
town generally committed this rite when all hope of victory 
vanished. Safi, on the other hand, was an individual art y)t 
suicide by the widow when her lord she admired and worshipped 
died fighting in battle. This is how Todd describes an incident 
of this nature in connection with the first siege of Chitor in his 
inimitable style: The widow addresses the page who had seen 
her husband fall; 

“Boy, tell me, even I go, how bore himself my Lord 

“As a reaper of the harvest of battle ! 1 followed his steps 

as the humble gleaner of his sword. On the bed of honour he 
spread a carpet of the slain, whereon a barbarian his pillow, he 
sleeps resigned by his foes.” 

“Yet once again, oh boy, tell me how my Lord bore 
himself 

“Oh mother, who can tell his deeds. He left no foe to dread 
or to admire him.” 

She smiled farewel to the boy and adding, ‘my Lord will chide 
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my delay’, sprang into the flames.” [Todds’ Annals and Anti- 
quities^ 1914 Rdn. I, 246]*. 

The Rajput kings were great patrons of art and literature. 
Drama in particular flourished in the courts of many Rajas, some 
of whom were themselves authors of repute. 

Literature Raja Munja was gifted with poetic talents of 
high order. The great Paramara ruler, Raja 
Bhoja of Dhara was a reputed author of many books on 
different subjects such as medicine, astronomy, grammar, 
religion, architecture, poetics, lexicography, arts, etc. Among 
his works may be mentioned the following: Ayurveda Sarvasva, 
Ka/a/nriganka, Vyvahara-samuchchaya^ ^ahddniisasana^ Yuktikalpa- 
tarUy etc. Of the later authors, the foremost was Rajasekhara, 
who lived at the court of Mahcndra Pala of Kanauj \c\ 900 
A.D.]. His drama Karp lira manjari is entirely in Prakirt. Ano- 
ther important work is the famous, Gitagovinda or the ‘Song 
of the (Cowherd’ written by Jayadeva, the poet laureate of king 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal [1200 A.D.]. This poem, half drama, 
half lyric, describes the loves of Krishna and the milkmaids 
and in particular, his beloved Radha. At the sametime a 
flourishing school of literature arose in the court of Kasmira 
kings at Srinagar. Kalhana wrote his famous metrical chronicle 
the Rajatarangini [River of Kings] and Somadeva his famous 
Kathdsarit sugara or Ocean of Tales. The period also witnessed 
a new departure in the rise of the vernaculars. The Rajput bards 
begin to sing in Hindi the heroic deeds of their patrons and those 
of their ancestors in stirring language of the people. The most 
famous of these bards or Charanas was Chand Bardai. In his 
famous b('>ok Prithvirdja Kdso, he celebrates the exploits of his 
patron king, Prithviraja. 

^ The earl'cst epigraphic record of Sati in 510 A.D. was that 
of the widow of Goparaja, a vassal-chief of Bhanugupta who 
died fighting against the Huna king Mihirakula [C.I.I.III, p. 92f.]. 
The Rajput women followed this ideal. Later the practice was 
reduced to more or less meaningless and cruel custom, which 
forced many unwilling victims to the pyre as in Bengal. This 
rightly led to the total abolition of this rite in the time of Lord 
Bentinck. 
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The Rajputs were great builders. Their irrigation works, 
bathing places, reservoirs, and fortresses testify to their skill 
of engineering and architecture. The noble ani 

Art strong fortresses of Chi tor, Rnthambhor, Maadu 

and Gwalior are conspicuous examples of their 
architectural skill. Other fine examples are the Palace of Man- 
singh at Gwalior, the Palace of the Winds at Udaipur, and tne 
buildings at Jaipur, that ‘the rose-red city, half as old as Time’. 
Many of those cities and palaces stand by the site of beautiful 
artificial lakes, but the castle of Jodhapur, like those of mediaeval 
Europe, is perched upon a lofty and inaccessible rock over 
looking the town, with growing bastions and battlements. Even 
Babur, usually a severe critic of Indian kings, praised these 
edifices as singularly beautiful, with ‘their domes covered with 
plates of copper-gilt’.^ 

The mediaeval Hindu temples of the Northern or Indo-Aryan 
type as distinct form their southern or Dravidian counterparts 
are noted for their lofty ribbed curvilinear or bulging spire. It 
is surmounted by a large cushioned shaped block of stone callc;l 
Amalaka, On it stands the Kalasa or the Vase-shaped pinnacle. An 
example of temples of this style built during the period under 
review, is the beautiful \Jngaraja Temple at Bhuvanesvara. 
It has a spire of 180 feet high, rising imposingly above 
the surrounding buildings. Another notable group exists in 
Khajuraho in Bundelkhanda. In these, the lofty spire is made 
up of a number of smaller ones, and the sides are richly decorated 
with sculptures. A particularly ornate and floral school of archi- 
tecture sprang up in Gujrat under the patronage ot Solahki kings 
of Anhilavad, as can be gathered from the beautiful Triumph 
Arch built during that period. The mediaeval Hindu archi- 
tecture finds its highest expression in the Jaina temples which 
crown the summits of Mount Abu in Southern Rajputana. The 
most beautiful temple of this type is that of Tejapala, whose halls 


Ib. p. 216. 
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of pure white marble show excellent and delicate workmanship 
of what Fergusson speaks in enthusiastic admiration: ‘'The 
lace-like deilcacy of the fairy forms into which the patient chisel 
of the Hindu has carved the white marble.” Regarding the pen- 
dant form of the Centre Dome of Tejpala’s temple the admiration 
is still higher: “It appears like a cluster of half-disclosed lotus, 
whose cups are so thin, so transparent and so accurately wrought 
out that it fixes the eye in admiration.” |lb. p. 21 8j. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE DECCAN 

Dakshinapatha or the Deccan forms the northern-most part 
of the South-Indian Peninsula. It lies between the Vindhya 

, mountains and the Tungabhadra river. South 
L/akshinapatha. . ^ 

of the river lies the South proper containing 

the ancient kingdoms of Chera, Chola and Pandya. For a 

long time after the advent of the Aryans into this country 

throughout its northern gate, the Dakshinaptha was a sealed book 

to them. Either the great barriers — the Vindhya mountains, 

the Narmada and the Mahakantara — discouraged their advance, 

or they did not feel the urge for further economic expansion 

into the rich plains of Northern India providing them with 

enough food and pastures. 

We are, therefore, in complete darkness as to the early history 

of the Deccan except stray references in the Books of Brahman 

^ „ writers whose knowledge of the country or its 

Early References. , , ? , , 

people was at least based on hearsay. The 

Aitareya Brdhmana [VII. i8] speaks of the Deccan as being inhabit- 
ed by the Andhras, Paundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas who 
were descendants of the sons of the Vedic seer, Visvamitra. 
The epics speak of the land as covered by dense forests, haunted 
by demons and aboriginal tribes, Rakshasas and Dasyus, and 
Kaikeyi chose Dandakaranya [Maharashtra] infested whli demons 
as the home of the banished Rama during the period of his exile, 
hoping that he would not come back alive pahchavatl where 
Rama settled in the Dandaka forest, is identified with the now 
holy city of Nasik at the source of the Godavari. Rama’s episode 
in the Deccan as described in the Ramayana has, perhaps, a histo- 
rical back ground: viz., the political advance of the Aryans into 
that land. A still earlier epic tradition has it that the great sage 
Agastya was the first Rishi to spread Aryan religion and culture 
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and esestablish a settlement beyond the Vindhya mountains. If 
the tradition has any historical truth, this cultural penetration 
must have preceded the political domination and taken place 
about the close of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
century B. C. At the beginning the cultural Aryanisation 
of the Deccan was confined to a limited area near its northern 
and eastern boundaries. Panini [-r. 700^506 B. C.] refers to 
the Dakshinapatha whose geography extended only up to 
Kalinga. Apastamba [^. 500 B. C.], one of the top-rank authors 
of the Sutra literature is said to have been born in the 
Deccan. By his time the penetration must have extended to 
include a wider territory and the Aryan immigrants have been 
large enough to require a special manual for domestic rites 
\Grihiyasiltrd\ and a manual of social conduct \Dharma Siltra]^ pre- 
pared by someone among themselves. Katyayana [c. 400 B. C.] who 
wrote a commentary [Vdr/ikii] on Pan ini’s grammar refers to 
Dakshinapatha which included besides Mahishmat and Nasikya, 
the Cholas and Pandyas also. Kautilya [c. 400 B. C.,] the author of 
the Arthasdstra, was also familiar with the extreme South as he 
refers in his book to a kind of pearl in the Pandya country. The 
systematic advance of the Aryans into the South and the resultant 
conflict between them and the Dravidian’s, as can be gathered 
from Rtoa’s episode of exile and wars described in the Ramayana, 
also throws light here and there on the nature of civilisations of 
the two peoples. In spite of the fact that the epic paints the non- 
Aryans of the South as Rakshasas and Dasyus as the vedas had 
done their compatriots in the North, certain unwary admissions 
go to show that the Dravidians had developed a civilisation not 
inferior to that of the invaders, and in some respects superior to 
them. For instance, the Dravidians knew the art of building 
castles and fortresses which the Aryans had to invest before taking 
them. They generally lived in pucca house, while the Aryans 
prepared huts of mud and bamboo. The Aryan invaders could 
not easily defeat the Dravidians. Sometimes they had to take 
resort to unfair means to defeat such powerful Dravidiin rulers 
as Bali and Ravana, creating divisions among the ranks of the 
army of resistance being a common stratagem of the Ayansr, 
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Even the victorious Aryan hero Rama begged to be enlightened 
in statecraft by the dying Ravana. 

It was in the time of the Mauryas that we get a definite histo- 
rical evidence of the political conquest of the Deccan by a northern 
ruler. But the Mauryan empire, however, did not include the 
countries of the extreme South. Asokas" inscriptions mark the 
limit of his empire as far as Mysore. His Rock Edict XTII defi- 
nitely refers to the Pandyas and Cholas as independent countries 
beyond the southern frontiers of his emp re; but Bhojas, Pitenikas, 
Andhras, and Pal id as were within his dominions^ The Pitinikas 
has also been mentioned in associatiem with the Ristikas or 
Rastrikas in R.E.V. The Bhojas were the people of Berar. The 
Pitinikas were the inhabitants of the District of Paithan. About 
the origin and home of Andhras we have discussed already [Supra, 
p. 171 f.]. The Palidas or Pulindas were, perhaps, the wild 
tribes. According to the Ceylonese Chronicles Asoka sent a 
mission to the Deccan with the monk Rakkhita who penetrated 
as far as Banavasi [in North Kanara]. He is said to have made 
60,000 converts. One of Asoka’s Dharma-mahamatras was 
appointed to work among them [R. E.s V and XIII]. 

After the downfall of the Mauryan empire the Deccan was 
under the rule of the Andhra-Satavahanas for about 300 years 
until 300 A.D. [Supra, pp. 170 and 178]. The Vakatakas, a 
Central Indian power, ruled a considerable portion of the 
Deccan until about 600 A.D., when t he Chalukyas became a 
dominant power in the Deccan. 


THE CHAI.UKYAS OF VATAPI [Badami] 

About A.D. 550 the great Chalukya dynasty sprang into pro- 
minence in the Deccan. As to their origin any definite evidence is 
lacking. Dr. Vincent Smith says that the Chalukyas or Solahkis 
were of foreign origin, being part of a horde of Gurjara invaders 
from Central Asia^. The name still survives in the Chalukya or 


^ EHI, 4th Ed. p. 440, 
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Solahki family among the Marathah Indian traditions, however, 
provide them with a pedigree going back to the city of Ajodhya 
and that they were a Kshatriya race and their progenitor 
was Hariti. In Yuan Chwang’s records [Watters, II p. 239], 
Pulakeshn II is described as a Kshatriya by liirth. 

The Aihole-Meguti Inscription of S.R. 556-A.D. 634 

provides us with the genealogy of the western chfdukya kings 
upto Pulakesin II. The first king ment oned 

His son and successor 
was Ramr( 7 ja. We know nothing more than 
their names. The third king was Pu/aka'in I, the son and successor 
of Ranaraja. He made Vatapi [mod. Badami in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict] his capital. According to an inscription recently discovered 
of S.E. 465“ = A. D. 543 Pulakesin I took the title of Vallabhes 
vara and performed an Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. His succes- 
sor w^as Kiriivarman. He greatly increased the power of the dynasty 
by defeating the Mauryas of North Konkan and the Kadambas 
of Banavasl. He is recorded to have penetrated also into Bihar 
and Bengal in the north and Choja-Pandya countries in the South. 
Kirtivrman died about the close of the sixth century A.D. He 
W'as succeeded by his brother Matififilcsa who evidently brushed 
aside the claims of his nephew Pulakesin, the son of Kirtivarman. 
Mangale^a is credited to have subjugated the country between 
the western and eastern seas and the Kalachuris of Northern 
Deccan. A great work of art, a beautiful cave-temple of Vishnu, 
was excavated during his time at Badami. His last days were 
clouded by a civil war, between him and his nephew Pulakesin 
II, who finally won in the contest for the throne against his uncle 
and his sons. 


PULAKESIN II 

As the foregoing lines will show Pulake^inN early life was 
beset with trials and difficulties which he ultimately overcame. 
Although the son of a reigning monarch and heir to the throne, 

^ Rawlinson, India, p. 160. 

2 The Leader, June 19, 1941. 
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his claim was brushed aside by his uncle who usurped the thcone 
and wanted to pass it on to his own sons. But Pulake;>in was a 
vigilant and vigorous youth, and started a civil war against 
overwhelming odds and ultimately succeeded in wresting his right 
form the usurper’s hand. He ascended the throne of his father 
under the name Pu/akesin II Satyasraya to which he gradually 
added other titles as he made further conquests and won more 
laurels of war. 

Genealogy [Vide, Aihole-Meguti 

Inscription of SE. 

Jayasimha 5 5 ^]» 

I 

Ranaraja 

1 

Pulakc^in I 


kirtivarman 

I 

Pulakesin II 
Satyasraya. 


Mangalesa 


According to the Haidarabad Copper-plate grant of Pula^ 
kesin II [lA. Vol. VI, p. 72 ff] he ascended the 
Date of Accession, throne in 609 A.D.; the grant having been made 
when ‘Saka era 534 having passed in the third 
year of my own installation in the sovereignty.’ 

Taking advantage of the civil war between the uncle and nephew 
some of the conquered provinces revolted. Pulakesin brought 
them back under his rule. The Haidarabad 
Conpu^tr grant states that he ‘‘acquired the second name 

of ‘ supreme Lord’ by victory over hostile kings 
who applied themselves to the contest of a hundred battles. ILe 
Aihole inscription of the year 634 A.D., which is a comprehensive 
record of Pulake^in’s wars and conquests, name the powers such 
as the Latas, the Malavas, and the Gurjaras whose chieftains 
‘were brought under subjection by punishment’ [Ind. Ant, Vol. 
VIJ, P- 237]. The same epigraph also refers to his war with 
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Harshavardhana: ‘‘Harsha whose lotus-feet were covered with 
the rays of the jewels of the diadems of the hosts of fcudator es 
prosperous with unmeasured wealth, was by him [Pulake^m II] 
made to lose his mirth in fear, having become loathsome with his 
rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle’’ [Ib; Ep. Ind. Vol. VI.] 
This victory over Harsha, naturally increased his power and 
prestige still further. The kings of Mahakosala and Kalinga 
became terror-stricken at his approach and hastily submitted to 
him. By 634 A.D., the date of his Aihole-Meguti record, he 
became the most dominant power in the South as Harshavardhana 
was in the North. The epigraph [Ib.] records that Pulke^in’s 
empire comprised three Maharashtrikas composed of 99 thousand 
villages. 

Pulake^in’s great rivals in South India itself were the Pallavas. 
He defeated the Pal lava prince Mahendravarman and threatened 
his capital Kanchipura [Conjeeveram]. Afraid 
Pulakesin’s gn)wing strength the states in the 
far south — the Cholas, the Pfindyas and the Keralas 
readily entered into an alliance with Pulakesin II. 

According to an Arab writer Tabari [JRAS. No. XI, 1879, PP* 
165-66] Pulakesin established diplomatic relations with Persia. 

Pulakesin sent to his contemporary Iranian 

tiois'wTth Persia! monarch Khusru II an embassy in 625 with 
letters and presents in order to establish friendly 
relations with the neighbouring state. Khusru II heartily reci- 
procated this move by cordially receiving the Indian ambassador 
and sending his own envoy to the court of Pulakesin. Some 
scholars think that this event has been portrayed in one of the 
Ajanta Cave paintings.^ 

Yuan Chwang visited Mo-ha- lacha [Maharashtra] about 
640-41 A.D. when Pulakesin was on the throne of the Chalukyas. 
^'uan Chw'ing’s Chinese pilgrim speaks very favourably 

visit to Mahara- of the administration and economic condition 
of the country and the “proud and war-like” 
spirit of the people who were undaunted in war, revengeful for 

Sten Konow, however, doubts it. [I A. Feb. 1908, p. 24]. 


1 
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wrongs and grateful for favours. Of the king himself he says 
that Pu-lo-kc-she [Pulakesin ] a Kshatriya by birth and the head of 
a valiant people was an object of fear to his neighbours, but the 
benevolent nature of his administration made his vassals of his 
wide dominions serve him with loyalty and devotion^. 

Within a year of Yuan Chwang’s visit to him when he was at 
the height of his power, a great disorder overtook him. The 
His death Pallavas who had suffered at the hands of the 

Chalukyas now rallied under the leadership of 
their able prince Narasimha Varman who invaded Pulakesin’s 
territory and in the battle that ensued Pulakesin was defeated and 
killed and his capital Vatapi stormed and plundered 
[642 A.D.]. 

Chalukya power was not, however, completely broken, Imt 
only remained in abeyance for about thirteen years after which 
Yikramdditya I, a son of Pulakesin 11 , recovered his father’s throne, 
defeated the Pallavas and even captured their capital Kanchl. 
He reigned from 654 to 680 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Vinajaditya [c. 680-696 A.D.], who according to an epigraph 
[Ifjd. Ant. IX, p. 129] acquired “the insignia of supreme domina- 
tion by crushing the Lord of all the reign of the north” \Sakalottara- 
patha-ndtha\. His contemporary ruler in the north at that time 
was Adityasena who assumed the title of Paramabhattaraka Maha- 
rajadhiraja which his successors continued to assume [Supra^ p. 305]. 
If he was to be identified with the ruler named in the 
inscription, it was certainly an exaggeration of the prasastikara 
to call him the lord of the whole of the North. Vinayaditya was 
succeeded by his son Vijaydditya [^. 696-753 A.D.] whose son 
was Vikramdditya 11 who reigned from r. 733 to 747 A.D. He 
carried on the hereditary hostilities with the Pallavas, defeated 
their king Nandi varman and captured their capital Kanchi. He 
also carried on wars with the Cholas and the Pandyas. During 
his time the Arabs who had established themselves in Sindh in 


^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 225: 
Watters, IT, p. 239. ^ 
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712 A.D. invaded the Deccan. Vikraniaditya met the invading 
hosts and defeated them. 'Fh s was a glorious achievement which 
saved the Deccan form Arab dom'nat on. But th's was the last 
great work of the Chalukyas, for under the next king Kirt'ivarman II 
the favourite son of V:kramaditya IT, the Western Chalukya 
power was destroyed by the Rashtrakutas in 741 A.D. [Ep. Ind. 
XXV, pp. 25-31]. 

The Chalukya rulers of Badami were staunch Brahmanists but 
they were tolerant U) both Jainism and Buddhism. During the 
period of their rule Jaina religion was practised 
lole- ^ large section of the people in complete 

freedom. Kailklr//^ a Jaina, who composed 
the Aihole prasasti and represents himself as a poet was patrf)- 
nised by Pulakesin II. Vijayaditya gave a village for the mainte- 
nance (T a Jaina temple to Pandita Cdayadeva [Ind. Ant. VII, p. 
112]. Vikramaditya II repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant 
to another learned Jaina named Jayapand ta [Ind. Ant. VII, p. 
197J. Although Buddhism was on the wane, a good number of 
monasteries and stupas still remained in the kingdom of the Cha- 
lukyas as evidence of their tolerant policy, when ^hian Chwang 
visited their country. The Chinese pilgrim testiies to the 
existence of above too Buddhist monasteries and 5,000 
Buddhist monks existed in the country. In and around the 
capital were ‘Five Asoka topes [stupas] and there were 
innumerable other topes of stone and brick'' jW'atrers II, 
p. 259]. 

Buddhism was being gradually suppressed by Jainism and 

Brahmanical Hinduism. The sacrificial form of worship received 

special attention. Many formal treatises on the 

Revival of Min- acrificial form of worship were composed, 
dusini. ^ ^ 

Pulakesin I alone performed a number of great 

sacrifices, e.g. Asvamedha, and Vajpeya etc. The Prnanic form 
of Hinduism grew in popularity. Everywhere elaborate temples 
dedicated to Vishnu, Siva and other deities of the Puranic 
pantheon were erected. Even in their ruins they form magni- 
ficent relics of the Chalukyan art. 
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chAlukya art and architecture 

The building of excavated cave temples of Hindu gods in 
imitation of their Buddhist and Jaina counterparts was one of the 
achievements of the Chalukya art. One of the 
Cave Temples. earliest works of this class is that made at Badami 
in honour of Vishnu [Supra, p. 361] by MahgaWa 
Chalukya about the close of the sixth century A.D. Both Ajanta 
and Ellora were situated in the dominions of the Chalukyas. A 
record of the famous Chalukya King Pulakesin II remains in a 
fragmentary paint ng in the first monastic hall at Ajanta, represent- 
ing the reception of a Persian embassy [Supra, p. 365]. Besides 
the painted halls, the Ajanta Caves include a number of Chaitya- 
halls, ranging from the second century B. C. to the seventh century 
A.D. Some of the latest of them were probably executed in the 
time of the early Chalukya Dynasties. 

Also in structural buildings of stone finely joined without 
mortar, the Chalukya period has many to be proud of. The 
beautiful stone temple of Siva at Aleguti which 
shows the art of stone-building in its perfection, 
was erected in about 634 A.D. and contains the 
prasasti on Pulake^in composed by Ravikirti. The Yish u I'eu/ple 
at Aihole is one of the best preserved temples. 

bears an inscription of Vikramiiditya II 
[Inch Ant. YJJ , p. 286]. It is built in stone on 
a rock in Buddhist Chaitya hall style. 'JTe temple is distinguished 
by its extraordinary fine sculpture. The two superb high-flying 
Devas are excellent in design and execution. The Chaitya-cell 
is placed in a pillar hall with a pradakshina-patha, round the 
shrine. 

Not far from Badami and Aihole is the famous Yirupdksha 
Temple at Pattadkal. It bears an inscription of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya who ruled from A.D. 733 to 747 

Viru%ksha^Tfmpk The plan is this : In front of the antarala 

— the hall of the priests — is a pillared mandapam 
or the meeting place of the people, about 50 ft. square. The 
roof is supported by sixteen monolithic pillars with sculptural 
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bracket capitals^ and the enclosing walls on each side were 
pierced by four windows. The temple, says Havell, ‘‘combines 
the stateliness of the classic design of Europe with fervid 
imagination of gothic art.’^ 


THE RASHTRAKOTAS 

The new power which destroyed the Chalukya supremacy in 
the Deccan is that of the RashtrakCi as. They were at first subrdi- 
nate to the Chalukyas of Badamh when the latter were at the 
height of power. About 757 A.D. the powerful Rashtra- 
kuta chief, Dantidurga defeated the Chalukys king, Kirt}vL]r??jan JI 
and laid the foundation of Rashtrakuta supremacy in the Deccan. 
He was succeeded by his uncle Krishnarjja 1 who is remembered 
for having, constructed the famous rock-cut temple Kailasa |Siva] 
Temple at Ellora. Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda- 
rdja II who was a powerful king and defeated the Gurjara king 
Vatsaraja who ruled in Sothern Rajputana. Dhruvaraja's son 
and successor Covin da III destroyed the Weatern Gahga king of 
Mysore and defeated Dantivarman of Kanchi. He became so 
powerful that his aid was invoked by Dharrnapala of Bengal and 
his protege Chkrayudha, against the Gurjara king NagabhaUa of 
Bhuimal who had supported Chakrayudha^s rival Indrayudha for 
the throne of Kanauj. Govinda III repeated his father's exploits 
by defeating the Gurjara king Nagabhatta III and driving him to 
his desert home. Govinda III was succeeded by his son Amogha 
Varsha 1 in 814-A. D. He was the greatest king of the dynasty. 
He founded a new capital city Manyakheta which still exists under 
the name of Malkhed in the Nizam’s territory. He enjoyed a 
long reign of 63 years from 814 to 877 A. D. He was a patron 
of learning. He became a Jaina and liberally patronized the Digam- 
bara sect. He was succeeded by his son Krishm II during whose 
reign the Rashtrakuta power evidently declined. He suffered 
defeats both at the hands of the Chfdukyas of Vehgi and the 
Gurjaras who had conquered Kanauj a few years ago and trans- 
ferred their capital to that city. He died about 914 A. D. and was 
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succeeded by his grandson Jndrn III who revived the power and 
glory of the dynasty. He invaded MaJwfi, the southernmost 
province of the Gurjara empire of Kanauj and also sacked Ujjain. 
He then invaded the Gurjara capital, Kanauj, dethroned Mahipala I 
and sacked the city. He was the last great king of the Rash^ra- 
kutta dynasty. His successors who all proved to be very weak 
rulers continued to rule a gradually d'tn’nishing t.^rr tory until 
about 973 A, D. when the list of the Rashtrakuta king Kakka IT 
was overthrown by Tailnpa, the founder of the new Chiilukya 
dynasty known to history as the later Chalukyas. 


THE LATER CfL\]IJKYAS 

The founder of the later Chalukya clynasty was Tailapa or 
Taila. From the name of the capital city Kalyani, in the Nizam’s 
dom'nions, the dynasty is also known as the western Chfdukyas 
of Kalyani. Tailapi was a powerful king, lie successfully 
fought with the neighbouring powers the Chalukyas of Gujarata, 
the Paramaras of Malwa, the Kalachuris of Chetli and the Cihojas 
in the South. The Paramara khig Munja died fighting with him. 
After a reign of forty-four years, Tailapa was succeedded by his 
Son Saty Sraya about whom very little is known. His grandson 
Jayasimha 11 gave up Jainism and accepted the Saiva religion. 
He lived in troublous times. He fought successfully against the 
Paramara king Bhoja 1 but was defeated by the great Chola king 
Rajendra Chola 1 at the battle of Musangi. He was succeeded 
by his son Somesvara 1 in 1041. He founded the city of Kalyani 
which henceforth became the capital of the Chalukyas. In his 
time, the Chola king Rajadhiraja invaded the Deccan plateau 
and defeated Somesvara at the battle of Koppam. Somesvra 
I was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara II, who was de- 
posed by his younger brother, Vikramaditya after a reign of 
four years in 1076 A.D. 

Vikramaditya was the greatest of this dynasty. He greatly 
restored the prestige of his family and recovered some of the lost 
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territories. He also defeated Vishnuvardhana, the Hoysala 

king of Mysore. He defeated Rajeadra Chola II 
Vikramaditya VI when the latter invaded the Deccan plateau, 
He founded a new era, known as the 
(vhalukyan Vikrama era. He was a patron of learning and 
art. The famous poet Bilhana and the celebrated Vijnanesvara, 
the author of Mi'akshara^ lived in his court. He was the last 
great king of the dynasty. After him, the Chaliikya power dec- 
lined during the weak rule of his successors. The feudatories 
asserted their independence one after the other. The last of the 
dynasty was Somesvara during whose reign the Yadavas of 
Devagiri overthrew it in 1190. 


LATER CHALUKYAN TEMPLES 

Between the earlier and the later Chalukyan temples there 
appear no traditional examples J;o bridge the gap except one or 
two. This dearth of buildings is explained by the temporary loss 
of political power of the Chalukyas in the hands of the Rash- 
trakutas who held it until about A.D. 973. The latter Chalukya 
buildings after the restoration of power by Tadapa, on account 
of this long gap differs greatly in style and in the materials used 
in the buildings of the earlier period. The rougher grauied 
sand-stone was replaced by the more compact and hner-gramed 
blackstone known as (Uhloritic schist [a kind of soft stone] which 
dresses down to a much finer surface, and has enabled the sculp- 
tors to produce so much of that beautTul, delicate, lace-like tracery 
which characterises the later work and which it would have been 
difficult to produce in the coarser material. With it the circular 
shaft of the pillars have been brought to a very high state of 
polish. The temple of Kasivisvesvara at Lakkundi in the 
Dharwar district is an elaborately decorated temple of this 
period. Even more elaborate is the carved work of the 
Mahadeva temple at Ittagi, six miles away. This is a 
much larger building than that of KasIvisVesvara, it having 
possessed a large pillarcd-hall, which the other, not. 

F. 24 
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It bears an inscription of Saka 1034 [A.D. 1112]. Other highly 
decorated temples of the same period are found in many places 
within the old Chalukyan boundaries, and there is hardly a village 
that has not some remains, for the Chalukyans, both the early 
and the later lines, were great builders. The more notable remains 
are found at Gadag, Kuruvatti, Haveri, JIangal, Bankipur, and 
many other places. The little temple of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, at Gadag has some elaborately designed pillars, and 
there are no others that are equal to these for the crowded abund- 
ance of minute detail which covers the surface. At Kuruvatti 
there is a temple where some other fine figure brackets are 
exquisite in design and execution. There is no part of western 
India so full of inscribed tablets and memorial stones as the 
Kanarese districts — that is, the country of the Chain kyas.^ 


THE HOYSALAS OF DVARASAMUDRA 

The power which rose round the territory between the Cholas 
in the eouth-east and the western Chalukyas in the north-west 
and gave a lot of trouble to the latter in their declining period 
was of the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra. The Hoysalas claimed 
descent from the moon. The founder of the greatness of the 
dynasty was 'Vish:jtwardhana who defeated the Cholas, the 
Kadamba chief of Cioa, the western Chalukya chief Vikramaditya 
VI. Finally he defeated the Gangas in the decisive battle of 
Talakad. Having descended from the Deccan plateau, he occupied 
Coimbatore. In 1191, he overran some portions of the Malabar 
country and conquered the Tulavas of the South Kanara district. 
He was succeeded by his son Narasirnha I. He reigned peacefully 
over the dominions acquired by his father. Vishnuvardhana 
removed his capital from Belapura [Modern Belur] to Doara- 
samudra, also called Dvarasamudra [moddern Halebid, about 10 
miles north-east of Belur]. Narasimha I was succeeded by his 
son Vira Ballala II about the end of the twelfth century. He 

^ The Architectural Antiquities of Western India by Henry 
CousenSj [1926J, 
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greatly added to the Hoyasala dominions by defeating the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. He died in 1211 and was succeeded by his son 
Naras'i mha IT whose reign was more or less uneventful. 

Narasimha II was succeeded by his son Some {vara who reigned 
for about 24 years. After Somes vara his son Narasimha III 
reigned from 1254 to 1286. Both these kings had a long and 
bitter struggle with the Pandyas of Madura. Narasimha’s son 
and successor Vira-Balldia III [1310 — 1339] was the last king of 
the dynasty during whose time Malik Kafur occupied and sacked 
Dvarasamudra. He then removed the capital to Belur where he 
reigned as a tributary prince to Alauddin Khilji until he died 
in 1339. 


Hoysala Art 

Architecture, sculpture including decorative art rece\^ed great 
encouragement by the Hoysala rulers. The great temple at 
Sravana-Belagola, Belur and Halebid which still exist, excite our 
admiration. Some of the splendid sculptures of Vijayanagara 
discovered in the Mysore State were inspired by the Hoysala 
School. The beautiful IsA^ara temple at Arsikere in Mysore State 
is one of the finest examples of the Hoyasala style of architecture. 
The visitor may particularly notice the stone-dome in the Mandapa, 
the beautifully carved Garbhagriha doorway, the Navaranga 
pillars sculptured on all four faces with figures of Vishnu, Bhairava, 
Durga and the ceilings which show an elegant workmanship. 
The village of Halebid is the site of the ancient Dvarasamudra, 
the capital of the Hoysala kingdom. Here lies the “ Panthenon” 
of Hoysala Art. The Hoysale^vara Temple, the largest monu- 
ment at Hallebid is a veritable museum of magnificent sculptures. 
The material used in constructing it is greyish soap-stone which 
yields softly to the chisel thus making possible fine and elaborate 
carving but gets hardened by exposure. The temple has two 
large cells containing the Hoysale^vara and Santale^vara lihgas 
respectively. ’‘Though the sculpture of the Hoysalesvara temple 
is marvellous, it is never obstrusive. Though each iacjividual 
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figure is a work of art, sculpture is definitely used by the designer 
as a subordinate element embellishing the beauty of structure’s 
architectural design.” 


THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 

The Yadavas who originally lived in the Belagaum district 
as feudatories of the western Chalukyas became independent and 
afterwards became a paramount power in Western India after 
the Chalukyas. The Yadavas were Marathis proper and lived 
in the heart of the Maharashtra country, extending from Nasik 
to Devagiri [modern Daulatabad]. The founder of the inde- 
pendence of the Yadava dynasty was Bhillama V, who flourished 
about the end of the twelfth century. He founded the city of 
Devagiri where he crowned himself in 1187. He came into con- 
flict with the Hoysalas with whom he fought several wars with 
alternate successes and defeats. The most powerful king of the 
dynasty was Simhana who established the supremacy of the 
Yadavas south of the Krishna by defeating the Hoysala king 
Vallala II. In the north Sirnhana defeated the Andhra king Vira 
Kokkala of the Telegu country and Arjunavarman of Malwa. 
He also invaded Gujarat several times. His son Ramachandra 
advanced as far as the Narbada. Sirnhana died in 1246 leaving 
an extensive kingdom which included the whole of the western 
Deccan and Central Deccan with the exception of the extreme 
south. The last independent king of the dynasty was Bjkma- 
chandra who was surprised in 1194 by Alauddin Khilji who suddenly 
appeared before Devagiri from Kara. Ramachandra threw him- 
self into the fort of Devagiri and was closely besieged by Alauddin. 
Ramachandra’s son, Sankara, who was out in another campaign, 
advanced towards Devagiri to relieve his father but was defeated 
by Alauddin’s army, whereon Ramachandra submitted to Alauddin. 

The Yadava rulers, especially Simhana were great patrons of 
literature and art. Siiiihana’s private secretary, Sodhala was the 
father of Saranga Deva who wrote a splindid work on music 
called San^ta ratndkara, A commentary of this work was written 
by a Reddi Chief Singha of the Telegu country in the 15th Century 
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A.D. The astronomer Changadeva, the grandson of the celebrated 
astronomer Bhashkaracharya, lived in the court of Sirnhana. 
During the reign of Simhana’s grand-son Krishna, two important 
Sanskrit works, Sukti-mukt avail and Ved dni a-kalpai aru^ a commen- 
tary on Vachaspati’s Bhamati were composed. The famous scho- 
lar, Hemadri was the chief minister of the last Yadava king Rama- 
chandra. He was the author of the great work on Hindu Law, 
Chalurvarga-Chaintamani. Hemadri, the author of a new style 
in temple architecture, and Bopadeva, the author of great gramma- 
tical work Alugdhabodha, flourished in the Yadava period. The 
\'adava rulers built a large number of temples. 


THE KADAMBAS 

. After the downfall of the Andhra Dynasty a number of local 
dynasties grew up which continued to flourish with varying for- 
tunes until they were absorbed by the all-conquering Chalukyas. 
The Kadambas were one of such local dynasties. Their home 
was in what is now known as Kanara, the country between the 
southern portion of the western Ghat and the sea. They were 
at first feudatories of the Pallavas of KanchL The Talagunda 
[Shimoga District, Mysore State] inscription |Ep. Ind. VTII, 
p. 31 ff] graphically describes in ornate Kavya style the story o 
how Mayurasarman revolted against his overlord, the Pallava king 
of Kahchl. The Inscription records: ‘‘In the Kadamba family 
there was an illustrious chief of the twice-born named Mayurasar- 
man, adorned with sacred knowledge, good disposition, purty 
and the rest. With his preceptor Virasarman he went to the 
city of the Pallava lords, and, eager to study the whole sacred 
law entered the college as a mendicant student. There, enraged 
by a fierce quarrel with a Pallava horseman, he reflected, “Alas, 
that in the Kali Age, the Brahmans should be so much feebler 
than the Kshatriyas ! For if one has duly served his preceptor’s 
family and earnestly studied his branch of the Veda, the perfection 
of holiness depends on a king, what can be more painful than 
this V And so, with a hand more dexterous in grouping the 
Kuia grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the melted butter, and 
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the oblation vessel, he unsheathed the flaming sword, eager to 
conquer the earth. Having swiftly defeated in battle the fron- 
tier guards of the Pallava lords, he occupied the inaccessible 
forest stretching to the gates of Sriparvata...When the enemy, the 
king of Kahchi, came in strength to fight him, he in the nights 
when they were marching or resting in rough country, in places 
fit for assault, lighted up on the ocean of their army and struck it 

like a hawk, full of strength the Pallava Lords, having finind 

out this strength of his, as well as his valour and lineage, said 
that to ruin him would be of no advantage, so they quickly chose 
him for a friend. Then, entering the king’s service, he pleased them 
by his acts of bravery in battle and obtained the honour of being 

crowned with a fillet offered by the Pallavas He also received a 

territory bordered by the water of the Western sea and bounded 
by the Prehara [river] secured to him under the compact rhat 
others should not enter it.” [Ib.] 

The above extract clearly shows that the founder of the Kadamba 
Dynasty was a Brahman who carried on a successful war of 
independence for his people against his Pallava overlord who was 
a khatriya and who fell below his ideal of “the perfection of holi- 
ness.” The Kadamba capital w^as at the ancient city of Vanavasi 
in the forest which covered the Dharawar District. The numerous 
inscriptions, temples and other remains point to a well-governed 
and prosperous state. The rise of the Kadambas as an independent 
power took place about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
power took place about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
The immediate successors of Mayurasarnan were mere names until 
we come to Kdkusthavarman who considerably increased the Ka- 
damba power by wars and conquests. The next important 
Kadamba ruler was Kavivarman who reigned in the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. He made successful wars both against 
the Pallavas and the Gahgas. He was the last great king of 
the early Kadambas who fell a victim to the rising power of the 
Chalukyas of Vatapi in the middle of the sixth century A.D. The 
dynasty was not, however, altogether destroyed. About the 
end of the loth century A.D. We find the later Kadamba princes 
again rising as a great powers after the downfall of the Rashtrakuta 
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dynasty. The main centres of their power were Hangal 
fDharwar Dist.] and Goa. 

THE GANGAS 

Another dynasty which for some centuries played an important 
part in the history of the Deccan was the Gahgas whose territory 
comprised most of the country now known as Mysore. The 
Gahgas and their offshoots had a long and prosperous reign, 
lasting from the fourth to the iith century A.D. The first and 
second kings of the dynasty known from Sasanakota plates ^ were 
Kahkana Varman and Mahadeva Varman. One of their kings was 
Harivarman who built a new capital at Talakad on the Kaveri 
in the Mysore district. Durvmta was a famous king of the dynasty. 
Great in war and learning, he successfully fought the Pallavas and 
is reputed to be the author of the Sanskrit version of the 
original Brihatkafhd in the Paisachi language. Many other works 
also are ascribed to him. Another great king of the dynasty 
was ^rJpurusha (c. 726-76 A.D.) who successfully fought 

against the Pallavas as well as the rising power of the 
Rashtrakutas. It is by the Rashtrakutas that they were humbled in 
the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Finally about the close of 
the loth century A.D. the Cholas captured their capital Talakad 
and their power finally destroyed. 

The Gahgas were 2ealous patrons of the Jainas. The colossal 
statue of the Jaina saint Gomate^vara at Sravana Belagola was 
erected by a minister of the Gahga king, Raja Malla IV 
A.D. 984. 


IE. I. XXIV p. 234 ff. 
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THE PALLAVAS AND THE TAMIL STATES 
OF THE SOUTH 

Southern India or the Dravida Land corresponds roughly to 
the Madras Presidency and comprises that part of the Peninsula 
which lies to the South of the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers. 
Tamil is the oldest and principal Dravidian tongue; others arc 
Telegu, Kanarese and Malayalam. Malayalam is a later develop- 
ment of Tamil. “Dravida and Tamil are two forms of the same 
word’’^ Dravidian India was early divided into three kingdoms, 
the Pandya in the extreme south, corresponding to the present 
Aladura and Tinnevelly districts, the Cheras or Kerela who were 
settled along the Malabar Coast, comprising the present states 
of Travancc^re and Cochin, and the CholaSy located to the north 
of the Pandyas as far as the Pennar river., and along the east coast 
which for this reason was known as the Chola Alandalam or Coro- 
mondel coast. ^ The Indo- Aryan of the North could not establish 
their political dominance on the Tamil States. The Indo- Aryan 
cultural influence lightly touched only the fringe of the Dravida 
country. The three Tamil-states of Chola, Chera and Pandya 
were outside the empire of even Asoka who, however, sent a 
Buddhist mission to those countries. The result was that the 
Dravida people developed their culture and language more or less 
unaffected by those of the Indo- Aryans of the north. The Dravi- 
dian architecture, their literature and their distinct types of civilisa- 
tion, of which we shall deal more fully in a subsequent chapter, 
bear testimony to that fact. Before, however, narrating the history 
of the (dd Tamil States of the South referred to above, we shall 
deal with the history of an important dynasty, namely that of the 
Pallavas, which grew in the Dravida country about the beginning 
of the fourth century A.D. 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 177. 

2 Ib. 
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THE PALLAVAS 

About the origin of these gifted people who played an im- 
portant part in the history of the South for about 600 years we 
have little reliable information. They arose into 

Different theories prominence about 325 A.D. on the east coast 
about there origin . . 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

which isobscurc the region between the Pennar and the Pelar 

rivers, comprising a good bit of the northern 

portion of the Choi a land [see Map. 3]. The Pallav^as appear to 

have been intruders and to have formed no part of the original 

Tamil Kingdoms. The grammarian Katyayana [4th century B.C.] 

mentions the Pandyas and Cholas. Megasthencs, [4th cent. B.C.] 

knew the Pandya kingdom. Asoka f3rd cent. B.C.] refers to the 

Cholas, Pandyas and the Keralas [Cheras]. But the name of the 

Pallavas docs not occur in any of the above sources. That the 

Pallavas were a branch of the Pahlavas or Parth'ans of North- 

Western India was the opinion of some scholars. Father Heras^ 

recently revived this theory which has been generally abandoned 

by scholars as they do not find anything in it except superfical 

similarity in names. There is hardly any positive evidence of 

Pallava migration in South India. Another theory is that the 

Pallavas were an indigenous dynasty who rose to power on the 

dissolution of the Andhra empire. Their leaders collected round 

their numbers of Kurumbas, Morabas, Kallas and other feudatory 

tribes and formed them into a strong and aggressive power. ^ A 

third view is held by Mr. M. C. Rasanyagam [Ind. Ant. Lll, 

pp. 72-82] that the Pallava dynasty arose out of the union of a 

Chola prince and the Naga princess of Manipallavam [an island near 

the coast of Ceylon]. The son born out of this wedlock was made 

king of Tandamandalam by his father and the dynasty he founded 

was named after his mother's island home. Dr. Krishnaswami 

Aiyangar's statement is somewhat corroborative of their Naga 

extraction. He says [JIH, Vol. II pt. I, pp. 20-66] that the Pallavas 

have been mentioned as Tondiyar in the Sahgam Literature and 

^ Journal of the University of Bombay, Jan. 1936. 

2 Rawlinson, India, p. 194. 
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that they were descended from the Naga chieftains who were 
vassals of the Satavahana kings. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, however, 
thinks [JBORS, March-June, 1923, pp. 180-83] that the Pallavas 
were a branch of the Brahman royal dynasty of Vakat- 
takas of the North and being militarists by "profession carved 
out a principality in the South. But the Talagunda inscription, 
as we have seen \Supra^ p. 373f.] clearly states that the 
Pallavas of Kanchi were Kshatriyas. Yuan Chwang who 
visited Kanchi about 640 A.D. syas, among other things, that 
their writing and language differed only slightly from that of 
Northern India’. This statement, if accepted as true, goes a long 
way to prove their northern origin. It may also be noted in this 
connection that except their three early copper-plate charters which 
are in Prakrit, their epigraphs arc all in Sanskrit. 

Whatever their origin, we find about A.D. 350 that the 
Pallavas established themselves on the east coast, in the Chola 
territory, and occupied the famous city of Kanchi [Conjeeveram], 
which, like Madura, was one of the great seats of learning of 
Southern India. 

The earliest Pallava king of which we have any reliable informa- 
tion is Vishiugopa of Kanchi whom Samudragupta defeated when 
the latter led an expedition into the Deccan, 
^^kings liastivarman of Vengl, a contemporary of Vish- 

nugopa alsr) probably belonged to the Pallava 
dynasty. The name of another Pallava king of Kanchi was 
Si?nhavarr^an who ascended the throne about 436 A. D. He 
was a Buddhist [ASR, Mysore, 1908-9, p. 31] The date is 
reduced from the colophon of a Jaina work which gives the 
Saka year 380 as the 22nd year of Simhavarman king of Kanchi. 

The genealogy of the Pallava kings beginning from Simha- 
vishnu is well ascertained^ He ascended the throne about 575 
A.D. Simhavishvu claims to have inflicted 
^ several defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the 

three Tamil states. 

^ A.S.I.jA.R., 1906-7, pp. 217-43; Hultzsch: the Pallava Ins- 
criptions of the Seven Pagodas. 
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Mahendravarman /, son and successor of Simhavishnu [f. A.D. 
609-625] suffered several defeats at the hand of Pulakesin II and 
lost to him the Pallava territory of Vengi over which Pulakesin 
set his brother Vishnuvardhana. It is probable that the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavas to push forward the Southern 
frontiers resulting in the conquest of Trichinopoly. 

Mahendra was at first, a Jaina, and was converted to the Saiva 
f aith by a famous Tamil Saint Appar. He was a great builder 
and excavated many rock-cut temples in the Trich-inopoly, 
Chingleput and North and South Arcot districts. We are 
further informed by the epigraphs fEp. Ind. XVII, pp. 14-17] 
that he also built temples in honour of Brahma, IsVara, and Vishnu. 
He also built the famous reservoir, named after him the Mahendra 
"l ank, near the city of Mahendravadi [North- Arcot Dist.], whose 
ruins still exist. A cave Temple, probably built by him, of 
Vishnu still exists on the bank of the Tank [Ep. Ind. IV, 
pp. 152-33]- 

Mahendravarman I was succeeded by his son Narashnhavarman I 
[^, 625-645 A.D.]. The hereditary conflict with the Chalu- 

kyas was continued by him. He avenged the 
Ch'iluk>^r^ defeat of his father by signally defeating the 

Chalukyas and taking their capital Vatapi [642 
A.D.]. Pulakesin II probably lost his life in that battle. 
The Chalukya power remained in abeyance for thirteen years, 
during which time the Pallava power became supreme in 
the South. This claim of his is established by an inscription 
[Ind. Ant. IX, p. 100]. found at Badami [Vatapi] from 
which it appears that Narasiiiiha I bore the title of 
Mahamalla. 

During his reign Yuan Chwang visited Kahchi and stayed for 
a considerable time. He described the country of which Kahchi was 
the capital as Dravida and 1000 miles in circuit. 
^ ^ fertile, well-cultivated and produc- 

tion plenty. The capital was large city, five or 
six miles in circumference and contained 100 Buddhist monasteries 
and 10,000 monks. Jaina temples numbered about forty. Kahchi 
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is reckoned among the seven sacred cities of the Hindus and 
the birth place of the famous theologian Dharmapala, the 
rector of Nalanda, first before Silabhadra [Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, pp. 228-29]. Narasim- 
havarman Mahamalla built a wonderful seabeach town 
near Kanchi and within 32 miles of Madras and called it, after 
his own name Mahamallapuram [Mahabalipuramj. The town 
is remarkable for the existence of many monolithic temples 
[infra p. 382] of which the Dharmaraja Ratha and probably 
several others were built by Narasimhavarman. 

His son and successor Mahendravarman II about whose reign 
there is hardly any record of note. Mahendravarman’ s successor 
was Paramesvaravarman. During his time the old feud of his 
dynasty with Chalukyas revived. This time the talde was turned 
on the Pallavas. According to a Chalukyan record [Ep. Ind. 
X, pp. 100-06] Vikramaditya I Chalukya recovered about 655 
A.D. the fortunes of his family from the Pallava King Paramc^- 
varavarman and captured Kanchi. This claim to victory is, 
however, disputed in the Pallava records. Paramessvaravarman 
was a worshipper of Siva and built a number of Saiva temples 
in his Kingdom. 

About the close of the 7th century A.D., Paramesvarvarman 
was succeeded by Narasif?jhavarman II who assumed the viruda 
Kajasimha. Peace and prosperity reigned during his regime. 
He built the famous Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi. He was a 
patron of letters. 

The successor of Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha was Para- 
mesvara II about whom we know nothing. He was succeeded 
by Nandivarman about the first quarter of the eighth century A.D. 
Nandivarman belonged to a collateral branch, being descended 
from the time of Simhavishnu’s brother, Bhimavarman. 
During his reign the Pallava-Chalukya conflict revived. Vik- 
ramaditya II Chalukya captured his capital which Nandivarman 
soon recovered. He also fought against the Pandyas and the 
Rashtrakutas. He died after a long reign of more than sixty years. 
He was an adherent of Vaish.iavism and built a number of temples 
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in honour of his god. Nandivarman was succeeded by several 
princes ending in Aparyi tavarman [C. 876-95 A.D.] who having 
allied himself with the Ganga prince, PrithivJpati I against his 
hereditary enemies, the Pandyas, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
their king Varaguna II at the battle of Sri PurambJyam. But the 
fight continued with this other hereditary enemies, the Chojas to 
whom he ultimately succumbed and his dynasty destroyed about 
the close- of the ninth century A.D. 

Like the distinguished members of his family Aparajitavarman 
was also a great builder and introduced a new technique in the 
art of building \infra'\. 

The period of Pallava rule is marked by considerable literary 
activities. The Pallava rulers were great patrons of letters, espe- 
, . cially of Sanskrit, which was the language used 

Literature ^ ' 

for all royal epigraphs, barring a few earlier ones. 

Kanchi was the seat of Sanskrit learning in the South. Brahmans 

living in different parts of the Pallava country also cultivated it. 

Poems of Kalidasa, Bharavi and works of Varaha-Mihira were well- 

known in the Pallava country. The Kurram Copper-Plate grant 

of Paramesvaravarman I was made for the recitation of the Maha- 

bharata in a mandapa at the village of Kurram near Conjeeverarn. 

In the village of Kurram there were 108 families that studied the 

four Vedas. Tamil classics also grew under royal patronage. The 

Tamil Kural of Triavalluvar was a work of recognised worth 

at the time. 

The caves and structural temples and other architectural 
remains of the Pallavas form an important chapter in Hindu art. 

There has been a regular evolution of the Pallava 
Pallava Art art of building with its different styles, [i] The 

first is what is called the Mahendra style [r, 600- 
625 A.D.]. The cave-temple inscription of Mahendravarman I 
at Mandagapatta [South Arcot Dist.], to gethcr with the inscrip- 
tion containing his birudas found in an ancient pillar embroidered 
in the Ekambarandfha Suamin temple at Kanchi proves that Ma- 
hendra introduced the cave-style, probably from the Krishna 
district, Reference may also be made to the Jaina Pallava paint- 
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ing recently discovered in a cave-shrine at Sittanavasal, Pudokotta 
State, assigned to the reign of Mahendravarman I. [2] The second 
is the Mdnjalla style [c. 625-674 A.D.]. The greater part of the 
work on the cave temples, the ‘Descent of the Ganges’ and the 
‘Five Rathas’ at Mamallapuram seems to have been executed 
early in the seventh century. Of the cave temples, the Trlwart/, 
Varaha^ Dm'ga, and bive Phndavas are the most important. The 
Varaha, like the Five Pandavas, has a verandah with the slender 
octagonal pillars supported by a sitting lion sifnha-stawbha^ cha- 
racteristic of a Pallava structure after Mahendra. In the Varaha 
Cave there is a series of well-known and magnificent reliefs, 
representing the Varaha- A vatara, Surya, Durga, Ciaja-Lakshml, 
and two fine groups of royal figures, representing Siiiihavishnu 
and Mahendravarman with their queens. With these sculptures 
must be remembered the open rock-cut ‘Tirtham”, commonly 
knenvn as vXrjuna’s penance. 

The bive Katbas at Mahabalipuram are all monoliths cut from 
a series of boulder-like granitic outcrops on the shore. All 
are of the same period, the first half of the seventh century and in 
the same style, though of varied form, evidently representing 
contemporary types of structural buildings. Named after the 
five Pandavas, they all appear to be Saiva shrines. The Sahadeva, 
Dharmarajd, and Bhima rathas have characteristic pyramidal roofs 
of three distinct storeys and chaitya-window niches. The 
Arjunaratha illustrates the simplest form of the Dravidian temple. 
The Draupadiratha is a small square shrine with a square curve- 
linear roof like a modern brick temple. [3] The third is what is 
called the Kdjasifvha style. The structural temples at Kahchl 
and the shore temple at Mahabalipuram date from the beginning 
of the eighth century A.D., and are due to Rajasimha. The most 
important of these is the famous Kailasa Temple at Kahchi. The 
shrine with its pyramidal tower and flat-roofed manclapam is 
surounded by a series of cells, resembling rathas\ but here the 
Pallava style is further evolved and more elaborate. In matters 
of details may be mentioned the more numerous lion-supporting 
pillars. Among other Rajasitfiha temples datable near to 
700-720 A.D. may be the structural shore Temple at Mahabali- 
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puram. [4] The fourth and the last is known as the Aparajita 
style [900 A.D.j.We find in his time a further evolution of the 
Pallava Art of building which approached the Chola style. The 
Jifigams are cylindrical and the abacus above the capital more 
conspicuous. A shrine at Bahur, near Pondichery, is illustrative 
of this type. 


THE CHOI.A EMPIRE 

The three States of the Tamil country, that is, the region 
south of the Krishna and Tuhgabhadra and extending to the Cape 
Comorin were the Cholas, the Cheras and Pandyas. They were 
very ancient states, being mentioned by Megasthenes and in 
Asokas’ edicts. Their early history is, however, obscure. As 
wc have seen, they were dominated first by the Andhras and then 
the Pal lavas, Towards the close of the 9th century, Chojas rose 
into prominence by inflicting a crushing defeat on the Pallavas 
who thus lost all hope of establishing their supremacy in the 
South. The Cholas captured Tanjore and established their 
capital there. 

The Cholas were unknown to Panini, but familiar to Katyayana, 
and recognised by Asoka as an independent state |RE. Xll]. The 
l?€riplus [c. ICO A.D.] and Ptolemy’s Geography [c. 200 A.D.] provide 
us with some information about the ports and inland towns of the 
Cholas country. The kingdom of the Cholas included Madras, 
several other districts and the greater part of the present Mysore 
State. 

The real founder of the Chola supremacy in Southern India 
was Parantaka I who reigned from 907 to 946 A.D. He defeated 
the Pandya king Rajas iriiha of Madura and also invaded Ceylon. 
Parantaka’s son and successor Kajaditya was faced with great 
hostility of the Rashtrakutas who defeated and killed him at 
the battle of Takkola. The greatest king of the dynasty was 
Kdiaraja I [985-1082] who laid the foundation of the great 
Chola Empire by extensive conquests. Within twelve years of his 
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accession, he destroyed the independence of the eastern Chalukyas 
of Vehgi, the Pandyas of Madura, the Gahgas of Mysore and 
the chiefs or the Malabar Coast. He also conquered Kalinga 
in the north and Ceylon in the south. He built a powerful 
navy and with its help, controlled the coastal waters of his 
extensive territory and started operation against the island of the 
Indian Archipelago. He built tbc great Rajarajesvara Temple 
of Siva at Tanjore, on the walls of which arc found inscribed the 
records of his conquests. He also made a thorough survey of 
the country for the purpose of assessing land revenues on a fair 
basis. 

He was succeeded by his son, Kajendra Choi a I [<r. 1012-1042 
A. D.] who consolidated the empire built by his father and also 
extended it. He broke the power of the western Chalukyas, 
defeated the king of Gondaw’ana in Central India, conquered the 
Burmese Coast islands, the Malaya Peninsula, and completed the 
conquest of the Indian Archipelago begun by his father. His army 
raided Orissa and Bengal advancing as far as the southern banks 
of the Ganges, opposite Gonrja. He was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest conquerors and deservedly assumed the title of 
Gangaikohda in memory of his victory in the Gangetic province. 
His navy made the conquest of the island of Laccadives 
[Lakshadvipa], the island of Maladives [Maladivpa] of the 
Malabar Coast and the Nicobar islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

Rajadhiraja [1042-52], the son and successor of Rajendra 
Chola 1 , was faced with frequent revolts which broke out in the 
empire. But he was able to maintain order by inflicting several 
defeats on some of the most powerful of the rebellious princes 
of Chera, Pandya and Ceylon. He then invaded the Chalukya 
dominions. A sanguinary battle was fought between him and 
the Chalukya king Somesvara at Koppam in which Rajadhiraja 
was killed. But his younger brother, Kajetidra Deva [1052-63], 
who was crowned to succeed him on the battle-field, led the battle 
to final victory and then successfully ruled the empire until his 
death in 1063. The next king Vlrarajendra-Virake/ari [1063-70] 
inflicted another defeat on the western Chalukyas at the battle 
of Kudala Safigamam at the apex of the Krishna Tungabhadra 
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Doab. He also annexed the Kanara countries to the Chola empire. 
He died in 1070 and was succeeded by his son Adhirajendra 
who was assassinated for unpopularity and the throne passed on 
to Kulottufiga, an eastern Chalukya prince, who was the daughter’s 
son of Rajendra Chola I Gangaikonda. He proved himself a 
successful warrior. He defeated the revolted Pandya princes and 
chiefs of Malabar. He was a good administrator and made an 
elaborate revision of the revenue survey of the empire. He reigned 
from 1070 to II 18 A.D. After his death, the Chola empire began 
to decline during the reign of his successors, non of them having 
any record of any conspicuous achievemenl: The Hoysalas of 
Mysore as well as the Pandyas of the South drove the Cholas 
from their territories. Many smaller feudal barons also asserted 
their independence. The last king of the Chola dynasty was 
Kyendra Chola III who managed to exist as an independent prince 
till 1267. There is no record of any prince after him. 


CHOLA ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative 

Divisions 


The Cholas developed a highly efficient system of administra- 
tion.^ The empire was divided into six provinces, called Manda- 
lams. Each Mandala or provinces was divided 
into a number of Kot tarns [like modern divisions 
of British provinces] .Each Kottam again was sub- 
divided into a number of districts called Nadns and within the 
territorial jurisdiction of a Nadu, there were several village unions 
called Kurrams and Tar-Kurrams which were the units of adminis> 
tration. 

The King was the head of the administration. He gave close 
attention to the details of government. His 
I’hc King orders were recorded by his secretaries who 

communicated them to the viceroys. 


forj 


* Read Prof. K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, (i) Studies in Cho (a Hi s- 
and Administration. (2) The Cho\as in 2 Vols. 

F. 25 
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A viceroy was appointed to rule the Mandala. Each mandala 
or province being an old kingdom, its viceroy was either a des- 
cendant of its dispossessed royal house or a 
Viceroys close relation of the king himself. He was in 

constant communication with the Central Govern- 
ment, receiving the king’s order and reporting actions to him. 
He had under him a body of officials to conduct the administra- 
tion according to his orders. All records were properly 
kept. 

The chief source of the income of the Government was the 
land-tax which was usually ii6 of the gross produce. Besides, 
there were other petty imports, such as dues 
Revenue on trade and profession, salt-tax, water-cesses 

and fines and custom dues. The revenue was 

collected in the village unions by their executives. Each village 

union or the Kurram had its local treasury where the unspent 
balance of the revenue was kept. Taxes were paid either in gold 
or in kind. Remissions were granted when necessary. The 
currency was the golden Kas//, weighing i/6 of an 
ounce. 

Land revenue being the chief source of stae finance, asses- 
ment was made with good care. For this purpose, there were 
periodical and thorough surveys of land of the 
Surveys whole country. There are records of two such 

surveys one made by Rajaraja and the other 
by Kulottuhga L 

The Chola kings spent large sums on public works. Roads, 
bridges and ferries were maintained. An extensive irrigation 
system existed. Dams were thrown across the 
Public Works rivers to divert waters to smaller channels. 

Artificial reservoirs, tanks and wells were also 
used for purposes of irrigation. 

Having had to protect a large empire and extensive sea-coast, 
the Cholas maintained a standing army as well as navy. 

The army was divided thus : [i] Archers; [2] 
Anny f^nd Navy Forest-soldiers ; [5] Chosen horsemen [4] Ele- 
phant corps, 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Development of village autonomy was the most unique feature 
in the Chola administrative system. The Kurrams were self- 
governing units. All power of administration was vested in a 


The Villa^;c 
Assembly or 
Mahasabha 


General Assembly of the Union elected by the 
people. It had a number of working committees 
to work after the deatails of administration in 


each. There were eight such committees : [i] 
The committee that looked after the grardens ; [2] that looked 
after the irrigation tanks; [5] that looked after the cultivated 
fields; [4] that looked after the affairs of the village 
generally ; [5] Accounts Committee ; [6] that looked after 
studies ; fy] that looked after the disposal of lands, and [8] that 
looked after roads. The Assembly through its committees 
had complete control of the administration. All taxes were 
collected in the name of the Assembly which made the necessary 
disbursements and kept the balance in the Union Treasury. All 
unoccupied and unappropriated land were at the disposal of 
the Assembly. Even when the royal officers or members of the 
royal family had to make gifts to temples they had to adopt the 
procedure of passing through the Mahasabha for the acquisition 
of land and managing for their gifts. The Mahasabha made 
provision for the laying out of the land and bringing them 
under cultivation, making large or small plots, providing facilities 
for irrigation, suitable approaches to the field and construction 
and maintenance of roads for trafic of men and cattle and con- 


veyance of produce from fields to farm-houses and from thence 
to markets. All these the Assembly did through the committees 
referred to above and acted independently of any reference to 
head-quarters. Besides all these activities of rural utility, the 
Assembly was responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order and administration of criminal justice. It had the power 
of passing the highest sentence on criminals. The death sentence 
was, however, subject to appeals to higher authorities. The 
king was, of course, the highest appelate authority of the 
country, while the royal officers supervised its administration and 
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becked its accounts and records. The village administration was 
completely autonomous with the result that the Central Govern- 
ment was relieved of a great deal of responsibility and was assured 
of popular support. These administrative village units were 
called Kurrams and constituted a certain number 

Constitution of villages thrown together and farming some- 
Kurram and Tue- . . ^ ^ 

kurram thing like a Union in modern times. There 

were also a certain number of town-ships which 
were large enough to stand by themselves. They constituted 
divisions by themselves were called Tar-kurrams in the ins- 
criptions. A typical township described as a Tur-Kurram 
was Uttarame^ur where nearly two hundred inscriptions 
indicationg the nature of the village administration have been 
found. Each Kurram or Tur-Kur^am was divided into several 
Wards as in a modern municipal town. For example, Uttara- 
meyur was divided into thirty wards. ^ 


MARITIME COMMERCE AND NAVAL ACTIVITIES 

Ancient Tamil literature^ and the Greek and Roman authors 
prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian era the ports 
on the Coromondal and Chola coasts enjoyed the benefit of an 
active commerce with both east and west. The Chola fleet 
boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to carry on trade with Burma, 
Ceylon, the islands of the Indian Ocean and the Malaya Archi- 
pelago. The great Chola port of Kaveripadam was a great 
centre of trade and traffic. 

The Chola emperors had organised a higly effective navy. 
We have seen, how with its help, Rajaraja I and Rajendra Chola 
I made extensive conquests overseas. Rajaraja destroyed the 
fleet of the Cheras at Kandalur and subjugated them. He also 
invaded the island and annexed its northern part which became 
a Chola province under the ‘name of Murfimadi Chola-Mandalam. 

1 SJ.L Vol. n. 

* ‘Cf. Tamils FJghteen Hundred Years Ago [1904] by V, 

Kaaakasabhai, 
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The effectiveness of the Chola fleet is also proved by the feet 
that Rajaraja conquered the Maladive and the Lacedaive islands. 
Rajaraja’s son and successor Rajendra I annexed the whole of 
Ceylon about 1017 A.D., and maintained his hold on the islands 
conquered by his father. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART 

Great in the art of administration, the Chola kings were also 
great builders, and all their works were on a most stupendous 
scale. The most laudable undertakings in this direction were 
their vast irrigation schemes. The embankment of the artificial 
lake built by Rajendra Chola 1 near his new capital Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram was sixteen miles in lenth, with stone sluices and 
channels. Dams composed of huge blocks of dressed stone, 
were thrown across the Kaveri and other rivers. Chola cities were 
elaborately planned and laid out. The centre of the city was the 
temple. The Chola kings were Saivas. Rajaraja built about loii 
A.D. a magnificent temple of Siva at Tanjore. His son Rajendra I 
built a new capital Gangaikonda-cholapuram and built a temple 
.there. In the great Tanjore Temple^ the tower rises pyramid-wise 
to a height of 190 feet in thirteen successive stories. It is sur- 
mounted by a single block of stone, 25 feet high and weighing 
about 80 tons. To place this imposition was a remarkable 
engineering feet. The temple is contained in two spacious 
court-yards, the larger of which measures 250 feet by 500 feet. 
More graceful if less imposing is the Suhrahmanya Temple in 
the same city, with ‘its highly decorated tower, less severe in 
oudine. The temple erected in by Rajendra I in his new capital 
Gangaikonda-cholapuram is another imposing work of Chola 
Architecture. Its great size, huge limgam of solid granite, and 
the delicate carvings in stone are its striking features. 

THE PANDYA KINGDOM 

The Pandyas, another Dravidian race, occupied the regions 
comprising the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly with 
parts of Travancore. Pandya is the most ancient of the Tamil 
States. It is mentioned by Megasthenes and Asoka’s inscrip- 
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tions [Kalinga RE.]. Its ancient history is obscure. The early 
Pandya kings issued copper coins with the symbol of the fish. 
We' read in Strabo’s History of the Romans that king Pandion sent a 
mission to Caesar in B. C. 20. But their early history is obscure 
and the first Pandya king who can be placed in a definite chrono- 
logical position was Nedum-Cheliyan who lived about the end 
of the second century A.D. In Yuan Chwang’s time, the Pandyas 
were tributary to the Pallavas of Kanchi, and Buddhism was almost 
extinct. Towards the close of the ninth century, they combined 
with the Cholas to defeat the Pallavas and recover their indepen- 
dence. But in the eleventh century, they had to submit to the 
Chola suzerainty. After the downfall of the Cholas in the thir- 
teenth century, the Pandyas again asserted their independence and 
became the leading power in the South for a time. The most 
well-known of the independent Pandya kings was Smdara Pandya 
who came to the throne in 1216 and conquered the Choja capitals 
of Tanjore and Udaipur. His inscriptions are found in the Chola 
country proper, i.e., the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
Sundara Pandya died in 1238 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Sundara Pand a 11 . He was confronted with the rising power of 
the Hoyasalas of Dvarasamudra who advanced along the base of 
the Eastern Ghats and annexed them. The coast land only 
remained in possession of the Pandyas. Ultimately the Pandyas 
became feudatories of the Iloysalas of Dvarasamudra and when 
the latter collapsed before the Alussalman invasion in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Madura and the Pandya 
country also came under the Mussalman supremacy. Petty 
Pandya chiefs continued to rule over Madura as vassals, first of 
the Muslim viceroys of the South and then of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom which absorbed them in the sixteenth century. 

The Mahdvamsa and a long Chola a inscription at Arupakham 
near Kahchi [Madras, G. o. Publication nos. 922, 923, dated 
1919. pp. 8 — 14] speak of a great war between the Pandyas and 
Ceylon which invaded the country. The occassion of the 
Ceylones invasion was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne 
of Madura, the contesting claimants being Vira and 
Sundara. 
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THE CHERA KINGDOM 

The ancient name of Chera is Kerala. The Chera kingdom, 
another Tamil State, comprised the modern Travancore State. 
Cochin and portions of Malabar. It is also very ancient and 
was mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edicts. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, we find Perunar as the king of the Cheras. He 
was killed in battle with the king of the Choals. He was succeeded 
by his son ilan-Jct-Semi. The Chera king Adam II had married 
a daughter of Karikala, the Choja king. Their son Sena^ttavam 
was a very powerful king who twice defeated the Cholas and 
made the Cheras a supreme power in the South. His successor 
Sey was defeated by the Pandya king and the Cheras lost their 
supremacy to Pandayas until the rise of the Pallava foreigners in 
the fourth century A.D. In the tenth century a.D. the cheras 
came under the rule of the Cholas under Rajaraja Chola. 



CHAPTER XVII 


A GENERAL VIEW OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 

I 

A general review of the history of the South reveals some 
interesting facts which deserve notice. All the three principal 
religions of the North, Jainism, Buddhism and 
Religion Brahmanism, were introduced into the South. 

Jainism was introduced in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 
A^oka spread Buddhism in the Peninsula. By the seventh 
century, orthodox Hinduism overshadowed both Jainism and 
Buddhism and became the dominant faith in that region. The 
contribution of the South to the religious life of India was in 
the form of the Bhakti cult. Saivism and Vaishnavism were 
the two products of the Bhakti Cult. Splendid temples of ^iva 
and Vishnu were erected throughout the Peninsula by the Pallava 
and Chola rulers. Nathamuni and Ramanuja, the two saintly 
exponents of the Bhaktimarga in Vaishnavism, and Basava, the 
founder of the Lingayat Sect in Saivism, are well-known and 
honoured names throughout India. 

A code of law like that of Manu in North India grew up in 
South India under the name of Apastamba in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. It grew up in the Andhra country 
and^*^£S^ecti:ire*^ bears the mark of the Aryan influence. 

But of the indigenous literature of the South — 
the Tamil literature — unaffected by the Aryan influence, the 
earliest book, we hear of is the Kura/, an ethical classics. Its author 
Tiru-Valluvar was born in Mylapore about the second century 
A. D. He set the standard of literary excellence and his work be- 
came one of the most popular in the region, south of the Godavari. 
The two Tamil Epics, Silappadhikaram and Manimekjalam were 
also produced about the same time. The arts of painting and 
sculpture highly developed under the patronage of the Pallava 
and Chola rulers. The existence of innumerable magnificent 

59 ^ 
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temples and buildings in the South in the early and mediaeval 
periods, already referred to, not only testifies to the love of build- 
ing and sculpure evinced by South-Indian rulers but also bears 
the impress of a new technique in architecture giving rise to 
the Pallava-Chola School of Arts which inspired all subsequent 
buildings in the South in the early and mediaeval periods. The 
chief characteristic of Dravidian temples is the massive Vimdna 
or tower, crowning the central shrine. In the later Dravidian 
temples, the central tower is dwarfed by lofty Gopuras or gate- 
ways, decorated with masses of stucco ornamentation, which 
dominate the flat country for many miles around. Temples 
have frequently vast enclosures within their walls and a promi- 
nent feature is a tank in the centre, which is used for religious 
ablutions. It is usually surrounded on four sides by a colonnade 
with pillared cloisters and steps running down to the water. 

If we can recall of anything in Indian art and architecture, 
literature and social institutions, indigenous in the sense of being 
pre-Aryan, it is found in the South. The late Sundairam Pillai 
truly remarked: ‘‘The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu 
civilisation by a study of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south of 
the Vindhyas — the Peninsular India — still continues to be India 
proper. Here the bulk of the people reta in their pre- Aryan 
features, their pre-Aryan languages, their pre-Aryan social insti- 
tutions. Even here, the process of Aryanisation has gone indeed 
too far to leave it easy to the historian to distinguish the native 
warp from the foreign woof. But, if there is anywhere any chance 
of such successful disentanglement, it is in the South and the 
further south we go, the larger does the chance grow.'’^ 

The Tamil States being maritime countries, the people of 
those states developed into a great sea-going people. They were 


Maritime Activi- 
ies and Commetce 


the earliest people to build an Indian navy and 
marine and develop a maritime commerce. The 


Indian mariners carried on trade with Arabia, 


Babylon, Ceylon and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 


^ Tamilian Antiquary, 1908, p. 9. 
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The powerful navy of the the Cholas having conquered, as 
already noted, Ceylon, the islands of Burmese coasts, the 
Malaya Peninsula, Malabar coast islands, the Nicobar islands 
and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, laid the foundation 
of a Greater India. The recent discovery of large hordes of 
Roman coins in some districts of the South reveals that 
extensive trade was carried on between the Roman Empire and 
the Tamil States in the first and second centuries A.D. 

Another important feature peculiar to South Indian admi- 
nistration is the growth of the local self-government in the form 
of village autonomy which has been already des- 

Local Self-go- cribed in some detail in connection with the Chola 
vernment 

administration. It was a common feature in the 
administration of all the Tamil States. 


It is generally on evidence that the Neolithic man passed in 
South India from the use of polished stone to that of iron, while 
in the corresponding period in Northern India 
fhain Vortlf Indlr transition seems to have been from stone 
to copper and later to iron. Peninsular India 
has been recognised as geologically older, consequently the 
existence of man and civilisation in the South is older than in the 
North. The Indo-Aryan from the North, when they first began 
to penetrate the country, south of the Krishna, found an 
advanced civilisation already established. 

‘Dravidian’ is essentially a linguistic term and used to a group 
of languages. It is loosely applied to mean an ethnic group 
or race. There are two groups of people in the 
^^odcty^ South, one civilised and the other less civilised. 

The latter group is still persisting in many 
backward and unreclaimed groups of people that still 
inhabit India. When ultimately the Aryan immigration into South 
India did take place many elements of Dravidian civilisation 
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found entry into the Aryan civilisation which ultimately developed 
into Indian civilisation. The main core of society from its 
very inception in the South consisted of two main groups — 
the cultivators who formed the majority and the land-owners. 
From among the latter class came the kingly fam’lies. There 
were various classes of agricultural labourers — Nagas with 
various occupations, the fisher-folk, the hunter-folk etc. 
Therein lies the rudiments of the Caste System as it obtains 
in India today, as distinct from the Varna^rama Dharma of the 
Aryan Society. The hardy peasant folk of the country made good 
soldiers. Monuments to warriors who had fallen in battle are 
common objects. 

The Tamils were bold sailors and skilled agriculturists. The 
pearl and conch fisheries go back to pre-historic times. The 
Ramayana speaks of Madura as adorned with 
jewels. The Artha^astra [c. 400-300 

B.C.] refers to Pandya Kavataka, a class of 
pearls, found in the extreme south. The land was well 
tilled and efficiently irrigated. Pottery, weaving and metal work 
were the usual village occupations. Southern India possessed 
a number of commodities for which western nation had an urgent 
need — spices and precious stones. According to Rawlinson this 
trade with Yemen and the Red Sea must have gone on from very 
early times. According to the Bible “Hiram king of Tyre, sent 
his ‘Ships of Tarish’ from Ezion Geber [Akaba on the eastern 
arm of the Gulf of Suez] on a triennial voyage to Ophir, probably 
Sopara on the Bombay coast, to fetch ivory, apes and peacocks 
and a great number of almug trees and precious stones 
for the temple then being built by his powerful ally king 
Solomon.”^ 

He continues that the Hebrew names for these commodities 
clearly reveal their Indian origin. For example, the Hebrew names 
for ivory is Shen habbin, Skt. ibha danta^ that of apes is koph, Skt. 
Kapiy that of peacocks is Tuki-m; Tamil Toket [Ib. and n. ij. 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 178. 
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Among other articles of commerce were pepper, cinnamon, rice, 
coral, and tortoise which grew in the South in sufficient quantities. 
The 'Periplus Mans Erjthraei [c, 81 A.D.] throws further light on 
the South Indian trade with the west. The vast numbers of Roman 
copper coins found at Madura reveal the fact that there was a brisk 
trade between the Pandya country and Rome. Strabo [^. 25 B.C.] 
telis us that on the accession of the Emperor Augustus, a. Pandyan 
king sent an embassy to congratulate him. The ambassadors 
took off from Barygaza [Broach] and went overland from the 
Persian Gulf and took with them various Indian beasts, birds, 
and snakes as presents. A Jaina or, Buddhist monk named 
Sarmanochegas [Sramanacharya] accompained the embassy and 
following the example of the famous Kalanos in the time of 
Alexander the Great, burnt himself to death at Athens.! 

It is from the time of Asoka that we come to a definite know- 
ledge of the political divisions of the South. 

Peaceful penetra- In R.E. XII A^oka speaks of his dominions in 
three compartments; Northern India, dependent 
states in Southern India, and independent states 
in the Far South. These independent states were Chola, pandya, 
Keralaputra [Chera?] and Satyaputra [not yet properly identified] 
He further says that these southern kings were his neighbours, and 
his propagation of the Dhamr?ia must have been made with the 
support of the rulers who were placed on a footing similar to 
the five Yavana [Greek] kings of the West. We may, therefore, 
take it that Buddhism penetrated in the South peacefully. There 
is thus little doubt that votaries of Sanskrit culture — Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and Jainas — came in and made settlements in this 
region. Such influence as they exercised upon the Tamil Society 
was the result of example rather than compulsion from 
authority. 

The doctrine of Bhakti is devotion to personal God, the 
devotion and service of individuals to Him as a 
The Bhakti Cult, means of attaining salvation by grace that trans- 
forms Brahmans of old to Hindus of modern 


! Ib. p. 180. 
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times, and the Hinayana Buddhism [the basic principle of which 
is the attainment of Nirvana for oneself and by his own exertion] to 
Mahayanism [the basic principle of which is service to humanity, 
salvation for others, faith in and devotion to a personal god]. 
This Bhakti movement which has in its genesis the worship of the 
gods Siva and Vishnu is a pre-Aryan and peculiarly Southern 
cult which gradually found its way to the North. It had its 
beginning in the South long before the Sanskrit culture penet- 
rated in that region- But its efflorescence is witnessed in the 

Pallava period of the Sahgam literature. The Bhakti literature of the 

/ 

Saivas, e.g., the Tevaram and Tiruvachakam of the Vaishvavas, 
and the Prabandha literature of the Alavaras alike belong 
to this age. The religious literature of the bhakti cult gives 
evidence of the development of Agamas [Sastric literature] 
which lies at the root of temple worship, and which again 
is a direct product of the religion of the Bhakti cult. The 
whole y\gama literature, both Vaishnava and Saiva, numbering 
more than 120, came into existence to fulfil the needs of the temple 
worship. The deity in the abstract had to be conceived of in 
some suitable form, to be installed in images in temples and 
worshipped in accordance to the Agama literature. Here the 
complex presents a mixture of the Aryan and pre- Aryan elements. 

During this period of the development of the Bhakti cult 
in the form of Saivism and Vaishnavism and temple worship of 
the deities according to the Agamas, similar activity and develop- 
ment of Jainism and Buddhism were also wit- 

No Persecution nessed. There is evidence of much contention 
of any faith by 

rulers and disputation. The state and its ruler were 
regarded as something distinct, and whatever 
the personal persuation of the ruler, his individual religion was 
not elevated to the position of State religion. This mental posi- 
tion of the king gave no occasion for any attempts at unity or 
uniformity in religion, and this removed one of the fruitful 
causes of persecution. Each group of people was allowed 
freedom of its own course in respect of religion. 

This liberalism also pervaded aU public life and showed itself 
in vs^rious developments of human activity. Rulers adopted 
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the same principle in matters of administration and this led to the 
development of local administrative institutions 
which came ultimately to provide a popular 
self-governing agency that regulated social and public life in the 
South. We have seen [Supra^ p. 372f] how during the period of 
the Chola empire which included the plain portion of the 
Peninsular India, epigraphic evidences of the free local institutions 
for social and administrative work were plenty. 

The cult of Bhakti, the Agama literature and Temple worship 
naturally led to the development of architecture in the South. 


South-Jndian 
Temple. An Ins- 
titution by them- 
selves 


Art is the handmaid of religion. The South- 
Indian temples of Siva and Vishnu in their mag- 
nificence and magnitude are its living examples. 
They are monuments of devotion of their votaries 


who contributed in money and labour to their 
construction. Royal patronage in building them had full co- 
operation of the people. In fact, the South Indian temples are 
almost an institution by themselves . They are the centres of public 
and religious life of the people of their localities. There they 
congregate to worship, to discuss politics, social problems and 
exchange social amenities. They hold public meetings, religious 
Kirtanas and Kathanatakas in the mandapas or “pillared-halls” 
of the temple. 
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Bahasatimita, 191. 

Baibhara Hill, 78. 

Bairat, 133. 

BakhtySr, 352. 


Baladitya, 284, 289, 311,312, 314, 
lion. 

Baladityagupta, 325. 

Balaghat, 301. 

Bala Hisar, 125. 

Balairi, 176, 179, 182. 
Balavarman, 257. 

Bali, 3 59 - 
Ballala Sena, 352. 

Bana 8, 10, 81, 261, 308, 319, 
311, 331, 333-34, 337 - 
Banabhatta, 3 37, 291. 

Banavasi, 300, 360-61. 

Banerji, R. D., 263//, 276, 312, 
33 3 , 35 2 - 

Bandhupalita, 155. 

Bankipur, 370. 

Bankura, 256. 

Banskhera Plate, 318, 327, 342. 
Bapaka, 228. 

Barabanki, 323. 
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Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 

Barkamaris, 247. 

Bareilly, 245, 256. 

Barhut, 9, 15, 158, 163-64, 

168. 

Barnet, 159//, 255. 

Barygaza, 185-86, 396. 

Basak, R. G., 285. 

Basarh, 43/?, Copper plate grant 
249, 263/;, 270, 272/7, 273, 

278-279, 

Excavation, 248. 

Basim copper plate grant, 295, 
297-98, 300/7, 303-304. 

Bastar, 302. 

Basupuja, 46/7. 

Beal, 327, 327/7, 264/7. 

Beas, 105, III, 277. 

Behistun Inscription, 95. 
Belagaum, 372. 

Belapura, 370. 

Belagola, 118. 

Belur (see Belapura), 370-371. 
Bentinck, 355/7. 

Bengal, 21, 49, 68, 123-124, 269, 
275-76, 278-79. 

Benares (Banaras), 66, 134, 

346, 350. 

Bcrar, 525, 158, 172/7, 175, 175/7 
^94, 300, 360. 

Besnagar, 166-68, 194, 205. 
Betul, 300. 

Bevan, 12. 

BhaaghSt, 300-302, 303. 

Bhabru (R. E.), 130, 13 1/7, Ins- 
cription 128/7. 

Bfaadda^ala, 114. 

Bhadrabahu, 9, 49, 59, 1x7-18. 
Bhadrabahu Chari ta, 1 1 7/7. 


Bhadrayana, 182. 

Bhadrayana Bhiksu Sarfigha, 179. 
Bhaga, 165. 

Bhagadugha, 34. 

Bhagalpur, 68/7. 

Bhaga vata, 79, 165-66, 205. 
Bhagavan Lai Indraji, 531. 
Bhaggas, 69. 

Bhagila, 182. 

Bhagirathl, 249. 

Bhairava, 371. 

Bhakti, 7, 392 ; movement, 397, 
m 5 rga 392. 

Bhamati, 373. 

BhandSgJrika, 182. 

Bhai;idara, 300. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 81, 81/;, 87/7, 
123/7, 125-26, 130, 131/7, 169, 
176, 178/7, 180, 199/7, 225, 234, 
251, 277, 290/7, R. G. 169, 

290/7. 

Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, 318/7. 

Bhangi, 43. 

Bhanugupta, 286-87, 311, 312, 

55 5«- 

Bharatas, 25. 

Bharatpur, 257, 258. 

Bharavi, 381. 

Bhartfidaman, 229. 
Bhart^dSman-Vi^vasena, 229. 
Bharukachchha, 93, 316. 

Bhasa, 79. 

BhSskaracharya, 373. 
Bhaskarvarman, 257. 329, 333, 

334> 34i. 

Bhatarka, (king) 315. 
Bhata^vapati, 273. 

Bhafta^ali, N. K. 284. 

Bhava, i8t. 
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Bhavadattavarman, 302, 302«. 
Bhavagopa, 181. 

Bhava NSga, 245, 298-99. 
Bhavanaga Bharasiva, 303. 
Bhavanagar, 514- 
Bhanumitra, 191. 

Bhadraghosa, 191. 

Bhillama V, 372. 

Bhills, 20. 

Bhilsa, 126, 205, 265, 297. 
Bhikshu, 129, 179. 

Bhikshu sarfigha, 87. 

Bhima, 382. 

Bhikuraja, 190. 

Bhitargaon, 292. 

Bhitari, 265, Seal, 265, 281, 
284-85 ; Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, 280, 282, 28211. 
Bhogavarman, 526. 

Bhoja (king) 547-48. 555 . J*’®- 
II, 544, of Dhar 262. 

Bhojaka, 187. 

Bhojpur, (a lake), 347 * 

Bhojas, 125. 

Bhopal, 134, 347 - 

Bhrigukachchha, 224. 

Bhukti, 271, 3 3 5 - 

Bhumaka, 222-223. 

Bhumara, 292. 

Bhumimitra, 168. 

Bhutan, 21. 

Bhutapala, 18 1. 

Bhuvane^vara, 133, 187, 356. 

Bihar, 32, 64, 73, ii 7 > n 3 » 

264, 256, 263, 272, 3^8, 

334 , 350-5^ J 
Bijapur, 361. 

Bijnor, 332. 

Bilhana, 359. 

Bilsad, 264, 278. 


Bimbisara, 7, 45 > 4 ^, 48, 7 ^ 
76-7, 79, 84-5, 87, 124, 249 - 
Bindusara, 7, 13, 5 3 ^> 

121-22. 

Biruda, 381. 

Bitpala, 351. 

Black Sea, 108, 210. 

Bloch, 248, z-]on, 11 in. 

BNUHS, 309^. 

Bodh Gaya, 67, 128, 168, 259. 
Bodhi, 9, 54 , 533 - 

Bodhisattva, 9, 14, 59 » 

270. 

Boghaz-Koi, 97 * 

Bohemia, 21. 

Bolan Pass, 107, 214. 

Bombay, 95, 1 * 5 , * 55 , 5o6«, 

595 - 

Bopadeva, 575. 

Bose, 552. 

Brahma, 59, 579 - 
Brahmadatta, 76, 286. 

Brahmagiri, 116, i 28 «, 154, * 5 5 ». 
Brahman da, 79. 

Brahmaputra, 21, 519* 

Brahma Vaivartapurana, 125. 
Brahmi, 157 , * 94 , ^*9, 251. 
Brahmana, 5, 25, 28, 52, 40, 17X. 
Brahman-Satavahana, 182. 
Brahma Samaja, 56. 

Brahmanism, 35, 5 *, 5 5 , 59 , 

61, 66, 158, *65-64, 168, 180- 
82, 269, 289-92. 

Brahmi characters, 219. 

Brahui, 212. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 34, 

Brihadratha, 155-58,161-04. 

Btihaspati, 7" 

Bpihaspatimitra, 191. 
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B^haspatisava, 297. 

Brihatkatha, 186, 375. 
Brihatkatha Kosha, wjn. 

BMC izin. 

Broach, 185, 223, 316, 396. 

Bucephala, 103. 

Buddha, 7-9, 14, 43, 47, 

5 ^^, 59 . ^ 7 , lOy 11- 

75> 86-9, 109, 130, 144, 

168, 203, 239, 240, 242, 

268, 284^,^ 270, 289, 309, 

33^ 33 3> 338-340, —body, 
203 death 57, 115 ; divergence 
of opinion, 52/7, discourses 8, 
disciple, 46 ; family, 78 ; life 
of 52; parinirvana 52/;, 76, 
115, 203. 

Buddha Charita, 697;, 242. 
Budhaghosha, 10, 123. 
Budhagupta, 271, 285, 286, 288, 
289, 311. 

Buddhayana, 58. 

Buddhism, 9,36, 43,47-8,50-1, 
54-5, 60-5, 67, 72, 74-5, 127- 

28, 130, 145, 179, 182, 202, 

269, 284, 289, 307, 316, 333- 


34,338,352, 390, 392, Cause 
of its down-fall, 60; Cause of 
the disappearance 65 ; Eight 
rules of a nun, 89; Morality 
of, 54; Position of women ; 
Rapid progress of, 55-6 re- 
vival of 67 ; Royal edicts on 
Buddhism, 128. 

Buddhist — 

church, 54, 81; council, 73, 239, 
India, 70, 70/;, 78/7, 90/;, 92/7; 
records, 122; records of the 
western world 364/;, tank 
inscription, 177. 

Biihler, 7, 125, 167, 170, 176, 

295, 3 oi«, 331- 

Bukhara, 210. 

Bulandshahr, 272. 

Bulis of Allakappa, 70. 

Bumivarman, 380. 

Bundelkhand 68/7, 253, 256, 266, 

346, 348. 356. 

Burges, 194. 

Burma i, 21, 56, 92, 131, 239, 
384. 

Burn, R., 324. 


c 


Caesar, 39. 

Calcutta, 67, 241, 297, 298/7, 
303/7; -Review, 255, Universi- 
ty, 23/7. 

Colvin, 43. 

Cam. Hist, of India, 34/7, 51/7, 
91/7, 93, 96/7, 108/7, 1 13/7, 

155, 155/7, 165, 194/7, 199/7, 
200/7, 204/7, 205/7. 

Canarese, 20. 

Cape Comorin, 383. 


Carle Cave Inscription 177, 
179, 181, 224. 

Caspian sea, 13, 108, 210. 
Catalogue, 265/7, 279, 284, 284/7, 
507/7. 

Cat. Coins of Andhra Dynasty 
& Western Ksha traps, 228. 
Caucasian 19, 21. 

Cave Temples of India, 309/7. 
Ceylon, lo, 31, 67, 137,267, 377- 
78, 382.83, 389-90, 394. 
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Ceylonese accounts, 

Chronicles 53//, 64, 76, 79, 

83-5, 127, 130; invasion 390; 
traditions 122. 

Chabuthe Vase, 187. 

Chaitya, 366. 

Chaityagriha, 179, 182. 

Chaivarikani, 184. 

Chakra (scholar) 243. 

Chakrapalita, 283. 

Chakravatin, 316. 

Chakravarty, N. P., 284/;. 

Chakravartikshetra, 314. 

Chakra yudha, 350, 367. 

Chalukya, 296, 330, 360-61, 

363-66, 368-70, 373“74, 379“ 
80, 384. 

Chambal, 1 5 9. 

Chambarlain, 34. 

Chammak copper plate Inscrip- 
tion, 245, 274, 300, 307. 

Champa, 46, 76, 79, 93. 

Champaran, 134. 

Chanakya, 113, 117, 276. 

Chanaka, 296-297. 

Chanda la 88, 269. 

Chandan Pir Hill, 133. 

Chanda, R.P., 191/7. 

Chand Bardai, 355. 

Chandella, 346-347. 

Chandra 181, 274-277. 

Chandrabhaga, \o\n. 

Chandragiri (Mysore), 48. 

Chandragupta, 7, 83, 108, iii, 
113-20, 126-27, 138, 145, 

147-49, 153, i99> ^50, 264- 
267, 270-271, 273-75, ^ 11 > 

301, 248-251,1,260, 288, II, 
13, 103, 229, 246-47, 251- 
252, 258, 262-63, 276-278, 


289, 300-301, 303, 307, 308, 
-Maurya, 10, 13, 15, 49> 108, 
no, in;;, 114, 120-21, 

227, 276, 283, 392; Muni- 
pati, 48, 118. 
Chandraprabhu, 46/;. 
Chandravarman, 255-256, 176. 
Chankrama, 168. 

Chang-Kien, 211. 

Channagiri, 297. 

Channapeta, 297. 

Charaka, 243. 

Cbarmanavati, 159, 161. 
Charmichael Lecture, 87;;. 
Charannes, 214. 

Chingleput, 379. 

Charsada 100. 

Chatter] i, C.D., in;;, 352. 
Chattopadhyaya, K.C., 

3 1 8 a /. 

Chalco-lithic, 19. 

Chalukya, 296, 320, 367, 369, 584 
Chaturvarga Chintamani, 375. 
Chauhan, 348. 

Chedi, 68, 189. 

Chellana, 43, 71, 76-7. 

Chenab, 101, 104 — 06, 

Chera, 127, 376-77, 383-84, 391, 
396. 

Cheta, 187, 189. 

Chetaka, 43, 72. 

Chhate vase 188. 

Chhattisgarh, 305. 

China 21, 137, 178, 259, 3x0, 
330. 341- 

Chiratadatta, 279. 

Chitaldroog, 14, 134. 

Chitor, 159, i59«, 197, 354 * 55 ^ 
Chitta, Sambhuta Jataka, 88. 
Chivara, 179. 
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Chola, ii6, izy, 139//, 323-24, 
324«, 358-60, 363-64, 370, 

375-76, 381, 383, 385, 389-90, 
392, 394, 396, 398 administra- 
tion, 38 5«, 387, 394, -empire, 
383, fleet, 388-89, king, 386; 
pandya, 361, style, 383. 
Cholas (2 vols.) 385/y. 

Cholika, 324. 

Chaudhury, H.C., 103. 
Chhahara, 220. 

Chulla Sett hi Jataka 92//. 
Chullavagga, 88. 

Chukhsa, 220, 221. 

Classical Sans. Lit., 290//. 
Cochin, 376, 391. 

Cockburn, 1 9. 

Coimbatore, 370. 

Comilla, 257. 

Coins of Ancient India, 165. 
Coins of Indian Museum, 192. 
Conjecveram 254, 363, 378, 

381. 


Coomaraswamy, A.K 125. 
Cophen, 125. 

Coromondal, 388. 

Cowell and Neil iiin, i64«, 
203/;. 

Cowell and Thomas, 331. 
Cowells" Translation 92//. 

Crater us, 107. 

Cretan script, 18. 

Cuneiform Inscription, 209. 
Cunningham 79, 165, 325. 
Curtius, 83, 86«, 102//, 104, 

106/7. 

Curzon, 3, 14. 

Cutch, 225, 226, 344. 

Cyrene, 131. 

Cyrus 95. 

CCIM, 257. 

CII, 116/7, 258/7, 264, 270, 

274, 275, 279/7, 282, 283, 284, 
286, ^295, 301/7, 311, 312/7, 

555 - 


D 


Dabaka in Naogong, 257. 
Dacca Review, 285. 

Dadda, 315. 

Daivaputra-Shahi Shahanushahi, 
51/7, 258. 

Daji Dr. Bhau 294. 
Dakshamitra, 224, 223, 224. 
Dakshinabares, 186. 

Dakshina, 180. 

Dakshina, 183. 

Dakshinapatha, 24, 186, 253, 358, 
359 * 

Dakshinapatha-pati, 177. 
Dakshinapatheivara, 177, 178. 


Damana of Ethanda palla 253. 
Dandc paiadhikarana, 273. 
Dandin, 308. 

Dandaka, 358. 

Dandapala, 140. 

Dandeker, 276. 

Dantidurga, 567. 

Danti Varman 567. 

Dardistan 343. 

Darius, 95 5 96, 98, 121. 
Dar^aka, 79, 84, 183. 
Da^apura, 223, 224, 285. 
Da^aratha, 156, 157. 

Da^a vamedha ghata, 245. 
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Dasgupta, N, 26 3/*. 

Dasyu, 358, 359, 

Dattabhatta, 279, 301. 

Dattadevi, 264, 288. 

Daultabad, 372. 

Danvarika, 1 3 9. 

Davaka 257. 

Davids Dr. Rhys, 90, zozn. 
Davids, Mrs. Rhys, 90. 
Damajada, 228. 

Damajada^ri I, 229, 230. 
Damajada^ri II, 230. 
Damjada^ri III, 250. 

Dtoasena, 250. 

Damodar River, 256. 
Damodarpur, 272. 

Damodarpur Copper Plate, 272, 
279, 286. 

Damodarsena, 274, 300. 

Dana, 297. 

Darayavaush, 95. 

Dasas, 27, 35. 

Dattamitri, 199, 199^. 

Dava, 90. 

Deccan, 116, 183, 251. 

Deccan Plateau, 3. 

Deer Park 54. 

Defeat of Seleukos Nikator, 
115. 

Dehradun, 133, 532. 

Demetria, 199^. 

Demetrios, 160-61, 199-202, 208. 
Deimachus, 13, 14, 122. 

Deo Baranark, 312, 318, 320, 

320/7. 

Deo-Baranark inscription, 519, 
320. 

Deotek, 299. 

Deotak inscription, 299/7. 

Deia, 271. 


Deshpande, V. K., 297/7. 503/7. 
Deussen’s Philosophy of the 
Upnishads, 36/7. 

Deva, 366. 

Devabhuti, 163, 166, 191. 

Devadatta, 53. 

Devagupta, 251, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 323, 332. 

Devagiri, 347, 369, 571. 

Devaki, 280. 

Devamitta, 67. 

Devanampiyasa Asokasa, 134. 
Devapala, 65, 257, 345, 351, 

330. 

Devaraja, 231, 274, 

Devarashtra, 253, 233. 

Devardhi Kshama^ramana, 30. 
Devasena, 305, 306. 

Devata, 140. 

Devavarman, 136. 

Devi, 284, 288, 323. 

Devi Chandraguptarfi, 231, 
261, 262, 263. 

Devi Jayasvamini, 326. 

Delhi, 32, 69«, 274, 273, 276, 

277. i^ 95 . 346, 348, 330. 134- 

Delhi-Meerut Pillar Inscription, 
134. 

Delhi-Topra Pillar Inscription, 
154. 

Dhamapada Atthakatha, 75. 
Dhamma, no, 123, 130, 151, 
160, 180, 238, 339, 396, 133- 
36. 

Dhamma-chakra pravartana 
mudra, 309. 

Dhamma chakra pavattana sutta 
H, 47«* 

Dhamma of Asoka 129. 

Dh. Ch. 93 ^, 
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Dhammkas 184. 

Dhamma Mahanatras 129, 130. 
Dhamma Pitaka, 57. 

Dhamma Sutta, 79. 

Dhamma Vijaya 124. 
Dhammapada, 93. 

Dhamma Yatras, 123, 128. 
Dhanna, 83. 

Dhana Nanda, 83. 

Dhananjaya, 253. 

Dhahga, 346. 

Dhanika, 347- 
Dhanyakataka, 62. 
Dhanyavishnu, 286, 31 1. 

Dhara (Dhara), 522, 355, 348, 
347- 

Dharma, 7, 62, 125, 181. 40 

a Tirthakara, 46^. 
Dharmakirti, 59. 
Dharma-mahamatras, 360, 141. 
Dharma-maharaja, 296, 304. 
Dharmapala, 67, 330, 367, 

380. 

Dharmaraja, 382. 

Dharmasutras, 6, 7, 8, 559. 

Dhawar District, 369, 574, 575. 
Dharapatta, 315. 

Dharasena, 315. 

Dharasena I, 313* 

Dharasena IV, 316. 

Dharana, 185. 

Dhritarashtra, 33, 38. 

Dhauli, 133, 124. 

Dhoyika, 352- 
Dhruvabhatta, 315- 
Dhruva Devi, 261, 262, 265, 
274, 288. 

Dhruvaraja, 367. 

Dhruvasena, I, 315, II, 3 ^ 6 * 
Dhruvasvamini, 274. 


Digambara 50, 118, 367. 
Digvijaya 37, 124, 314, 333 - 
Dikshit, K. N. 236. 
Dihgnaga, 59,291. 

Dinajpur, 27 1, 286. 

Diodorus, 83, iizft, 107. 
Diodotus, 208. 

Diogenes, 100, loi. 

Dion, 205, 166. 

Dionysius, 13. 

Divakarsena, 274, 300, 303. 

Divodasa, 26 . 

Divyavadana 10, in//, 133, 164, 
164//, 165, 163. 

Digha Nikaya 70//, 72/7, 77//, 
79 ^y 77, 73«, 87/7, 86, 93, 93/f 

III. 

Dipavarhsa 10, 56/;, 57/7, 64, 

84//, 93, 76/7, 76. 

Dinara, 164, 203, 269. 

D. K. A. 296/7, 298/7. 

Do-ab, 106, 233, 272, 273. 
Dotted Records, 1 1 5 . 
Drachmae, 146, 146/7. 
Draupadinatha, 382. 

Drangiana, 209. 

Drona, 78. 

Drona Sirfiha, 515. 

Drug, 302/7. 

Dubreuil, 224, 234, 255, 157, 
294/7, 307. 

Durga, 289, 371, 382- 
Durlabhavar dhana, 343. 
Durvinita, 375. 

Dutt, Mr. R. C. 32/7. 
Dvarasamudra, 370-71, 390. 
Dvija, 295-296. 

Dyaus, 29. 

Dynasties of the Kali age 16611, 

194*- 
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Early History of India (EHI), 
227//, 231, 236//, 276«, 277, 

339^j 350;/, 360^. 

Early History of Kausambi, 33;/, 
69^, 74^, 75«, 9i«, 92//, 

134/?, 240^. 

Eastern-Chalukya, 385, ghat 
314; Iran, 230, Mahva, 226, 
258, Punjab, 204, 260; 

Rajputana, 344. 

Egypt, 12, 127, 1 31, 148. 

Ekabamhana, 173, 176. 

Ekadhirajya, 275. 

Ekambarnatha Svamin (temple), 
381. 

Ekamukhi linga, 292. 

Ekapanna Jataka, 72//, 73. 

Elizabethan Age, 289. 

Elliot and Dwdson, 262/7. 

Ellora (Kaila^a temple) 65, 366. 

England, 289. 

Epic, 6, 36. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, 48//. 

Epigraphia Indica (Ep. Ind.), 
i49«, 162, 164, 172, 173, 


175-76, 

175 

00 

-80, 

203«, 

221, 

222 / 7 , 

. 225, 

228, 

251, 

243, 

262, 

276, 

284, 

284«, 

296, 

301, 

302/7, 

307 «, 

324. 

324 «, 

327= 

. 333 . 

363. 

350, 

573 , 

379 > 

380. 



Epirus, 

127, 

131. 



Eran (sagar 

Dist.) 

237, 

264, 

27 E 

286, 

311. 3 

,12. 


Erandapalla, 

254. 25 

5 - 



Erandol, 255. 

Erastothenes, 13. 

Etawah, 346, 350. 

Eucratidcs, 160, 201, zoz, 204, 
205, 208. 

Eudemos, 112. 

Eusebcus, 98. 

Euthydemia (tpwn), 200. 
Euthydemos, 160-61, 195-198, 

199, 201, 202, 204, 208. 

EAI, 316//. 

Ekrat, 195. 

Europe, i . 

Ezion-Geber, 595. 


F 

Fa-hien, 13, 60, 267-70, 268/7, 
289, 336. 

Faizabad, 279. 

Fergusson, 309/7, 357; Burgess, 
309/7. 

Gadag, 370. 

Gadd, 18. 

Gaharwar, 345. 

Gaja Lakshmi, 382. 

Gamabhojaka, 90. 


Firozshah, 134. 

Fleet, J. F., 231, 234, 251, 

253, 233, 257, 260, 275. 


G 

Gandhi ka, 183. 

Ganas, 49, 86. 

Ganadharas 49, 50. 

Ganapati Naga, 245, 25 5 * * 56 - 
GaScJak, 63. 
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Gandhara, 96, 92, 267, 58, 95, 
241, 196, 240, 125, 155, 

310, 69, 289, 50, 109, 224, 

68, 95, 69/?. 

Gandhara School of art, 240, 
109. 

Gandhari, 1 1 . 

Gandharva vcdabudho, 187. 
Gangai Konda 389. 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram, 389, 
Gangas 367, 375, 93, 381, 308, 
384. 

Ganges 3, 22, 33, 77, 188, 142, 
338. 339> 384* 3^9* 298, 
93- 

Gangetic Plains, 253, 317. 

Gangetic Provinces 13. 
Gangetic Valley, 250, 275, 298. 
Ganika, 140. 

Ganj, 253. 

Ganjam District, 124, 133, 254, 
334* 

Ganjam Plate Inscriptions 329, 
333- 

Garbhagriha 371. 

Gardabhas, 8. 

Gardabilla, 5 1 . 

Garhwala, 257. 

Garuda, 258, 285. 

Garha, 229. 

Garuda Seal, 258. 

Garuda Pillar 168, 205. 
Garutmadahka Svavisayabhutti 
sasana 258. 

Garudadhvaja, 287. 

Gargi Saifihita 159, i6o, 200. 
Gargi, 36. 

Gargi Samhitra, 200. 

Gathas, 6, 37, 308, 304. 
Gath4saptasati, 308. 


Gauda, 319, ^lon, 324, 325, 
323, 332, 320, 333. 

Gautama Buddha, 9, 44, 6 1 , 

46. 

Gautama Gotra, 295. 

Gautami Balasri, 181, 182. 
Gautamiputra, 173;?, 174, . 178, 
181, 175, 177, 224, 295, 303, 
304, 183, 298, 299. 

Gautamiputra’s dominions, 227. 
Gautamiputra Satkarm, 170, 
i73> i75> i76> i79> ^^3- 
Gautamiputra Satkarni, his reign 
period, 176. 

Gauhati, 257. 

Gavtoayanam, 180. 

Gaya, 53, 5 9> 68/?, 156, 

3i7> 333* 

Gazipur, 257. 

Gaya Plate, 260. 

Gaya Inscription, 65. 

G. B. I, zozfiy i59«, 277. 
Geden, A. S. (Edinburgh) 36/?. 
Gedrosia 95, 116, 212. 

Geiger, w, 81, 81;?, 125. 
Geiger’s note 115, 125/7. 
General Si, 236. 

General Pahcha‘o 236. 

General Council 5 6. 

General Assembly of the Union 
387- 

Geography, 383. 

Geometry, 290. 

G. E. B. 93 
Gha/a 279, 373. 

Ghatotkaca Gupta, 248, 281, 
279. 

Ghazani, 334, 348, 349. 
Ghiyasuddin, 349. 

Ghor, 348, 349. 
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Ghosaka, 91, 90. 

Ghosha, 165, 166, 352. 

Ghosha, 29. 

Ghosh, N. N., loin. 

Girnar hill, 135. 

Girnar Rock Inscription, 117. 
Grinar Copy, 126. 

Grinar, 283. 

Girivraja, 76. 

Gitagovinda, 352, 355. 
Glaugaikai, 105. 

Glauchukayana, 103. 

Goa, 370. 

Gobi, 267. 

Godavari, 93, 119, 126, 171, 
175, 254, 305, 347. 
Godavari District Vol. I, 254. 
Goethe, 242. 

Gomate^vara, 375. 
Gondophernes, Parthian king, 
219, 231. 

Gondaw^na, 384. 

Gond Malguzar, 294. 

Gooti, 133, 1 1 6. 

Goparaja, 311, ^12, 286, 287, 
35 5«- 

Gopala, 180, 350. 

Gopalaka, 90. 

Goptri, 271. 

Gopuras, 393. 

Gorakhpur, 54* 75* 

Gorathagiri, 188. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta, 44. 
Gotra, 295. 

Govardhana, 184. 
Govindagupta, 263, 301, 279, 
274, 278, 271, 

Govinda, 313. 

Govinda III, 367. 
Govindachandra, 65, 345. 


Govindaraja, 367. 

Govimath, 116. 

Greece, 12, 96, 98, 145^. 
Greeks, 12, 18, 22, 51, 81, 

82, 86, 97, 98, loi, 103, 

T04, 105, 107, 114, 127, 151, 
135, 146, 205, 238, 241, 257, 
294, 388. 

Greek Accounts 102/7, 106, 160. 
Greek King Antialkidas, 205. 
Greek Armies, 120, no. 

Greek Culture, 108. 

Greek defeat, 115. 

Greek Colony, 198, 98. 

Greek Dominion, 202. 

Greek Legend, 219. 

Greek Mercenary, 11. 

Greek Names, 204. 

Greek Powers, 122. 

Greek Kings, t66, 116. 

Greek Rule, 114. 

Greek Records, 1 1 5 . 

Greek Satrapy, 202. 

Greek Writers, 202, ii, in, 
201, 141, 160. 

Greek Tales (heroic) 99. 
Greek School of Art, 240. 
Grajco-Bactrian, 109. 
Graeco-Buddhist School, 240. 
Gr^co-Roman World, 145. 
Grahavarman, 319, 333, 528, 

3^5. 5^5. 534. 326. 

Grihas, 183. 

Grihapatis, 141. 

Gama Vriddhas, 90, 272. 
Grama Kshetra, 90. 

Griimani, 26. 

Grama, 335, 272. 

Grihyasutras, 6, 7, 359. 

Great Satraps, 222, 
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Great Renunciation, 5 5 . 

Great Pallava Kings, 378. 
Griffiths, 309. 

Gurjara Pratihara, 344. 
Gurjara, 328, 367, 360, 316, 
344, 368, 351. 

Gujarat, 3i5«, 184, 305, 265, 

266, 356, 267, 329, 175, 348, 
178, 372, 368. 

Northern Gujarat, 344. 
Gunachandra, 261. 

Guhasena, 315. 

Guild, 91. 

Gunamati, 316. 

Gunadhya, 186. 

Gunda, 228. 


Gunaighar 

Copp 

►er Plate 

ins- 

cription 

00 




Gurudaspur 

, 104. 



Guptas, 7, 5 

3, 60, 

245, 

246, 

264, 

266, 267, 

270, 

274, 

275, 

279 

283, 285, 

287, 

288, 

290, 

29 L 

294, 296, 

301, 

31L 

314, 

315, 

320, 323. 






Gupta Maharaja, 263. 

Gupta, Imperial, 60, 261, 262. 
Gupta Coins, 249, 293, 334. 

Gupta Dominions 250. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 263, 307//, 

335 * 

Gupta Royal Emblem, 258/7. 
Gupta Period, 288, 291, 290/;, 
103, 291, 293, 335. 

Gupta Art, 241. 

Guptas, History of the 276/7. 

H A I 163/7. 

Hagamasha, 221. 

Hagana, 221. 

Haihaya, 82, 196, 


Gupta Age, 288, 291. 

Gupta Era, The 250, 248. 
Gupta Architecture 291. 

Gupta Family, 323. 

Gupta Imperial Power, 245. 
Gupta Power, Origin of the, 247. 
Gupta Empire, 247, 283, 310, 

311, 317* 

Gupta Year, 315. 

Gupta Emperor 350, 335, 246. 
Gupta Court, 290. 

Gupta Kings, 258/7, 341. 

Gupta Coinage, 249 
Gupta Ruler, 248, 252/7. 

Gupta Seals, 248. 

Gupta Genealogy, 261. 

Gupta Ruler, 260, 285. 

Gupta Dynasty, 343. 

Gupta Lineage, 262. 

Gupta Ws. Central Govt. 270. 
Gupta Civilisation, 327. 

Gupta Ruler of Magadha, 263. 
Gupta, Provincial Govt. 271. 
Gupta His District Adminis- 
tration, 271. 

Gupta, The Character of the 
Govt. 270. 

Guru, 38. 

Guide to the Culture of the In- 
dian Museum 165. 

Gwalior State, 253, 279, 301. 
Gwalior, 103, 205, 256, 356. 

Gwalior Archaeological Survey 
Report, 301. 

H 

Haidarabad Copper Plate, 362. 
Halebid, 356, 371, 14. 

Hall, 21/7. 

Hala, 186, 
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Hangal, 370, 375- 
Haoma, 97. 

Harappa, 14, 18, 16. 

Hardwar, 332. 

Haraha, 323. 

Haraha Inscriptions, 323, 324/;. 
322. 

Harivarman, 322, 324, 324 ^. 

326. 

Harivatfi^a, 296. 

Harprasad ^astri, 256, 275. 
Haritiputra, 296, 295. 

Hariti, 296, 361. 

Harivijaya, 307. 

Harishena, 27, 117//, 170^, 256, 
259, 271, 291, 296/;, 300, 305, 
306. 

Harsha, 8, 10, 13, 257, 310, 315, 
318, 319, 320, 323, 326, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 

334, 335, 33^^ 337, 33^, 359> 
340, 350, 363. 

Harsha’s 

Wars and Conquest, 329. 
Religion, 338. 
Administration, 334. 

War with Puike^in, 330, 
Harshcharita, 8, 10, 81, 81/7, 

i66«, 229, 261, 265, 308, 311, 
318, 320, 322, 325, 326, 331/y, 

332, 33 5, 337^* 

Harshadeva, 318. 

Harshagupta, 318, 321, 322, 

326. 

Hastibhoja, 305. 

Hastinapura, 33. 

Hastivarman ofVcngi, 253, 254, 

378. 

Hathigrama, 73. 


HathI Gutftpha Inscriptions : 48, 
82, 171, 173, 177, 187, 191, 
193, 195, ^ 54 - 

Havell 121, 367. 

Haveri, 370. 

Hazara, 133. 

Hittites, 96. 

Hebrew names, 395. 

Hekataeus, ii. 

Heliocles, 204, 205, 208. 
Heliodorus. 181, 205, 208, 194. 
Hellenistic Art, 241. 

Hellenistic City, 106. 

Helmand River, 209. 

Helmand Valley, 237. 

Hemadri, 373. 

Hemchandra, Jain Author, 117. 
Henry Cousens, 370/7. 

Hera kies, 146. 

Herat, 116, 237. 

Hermaeus, 205. 

Herodotus, 5, ii, 95, 96. 
Herrmann (Dr.), 215. 

Hientu, 215, 214. 

Himalayas, i, 3, 150, 313, 514. 
Himalaya mountain region, 3. 
Himalaya Region, 58, 125. 
Hinajati, 87. 

Hmayana, 58, 59, 131, 268, 269, 
291. 

Hinayana Buddhism, 239, 397/ 
Hinayanism, 59. 

Hinayanists, 59. 

Hindi, 555. 

Hindus, 2, 5, 7, 21, 37, 64, 96. 
181, 336, 346, 350, 356, 331, 
380, 396. 

Hinduism, 43, 59, 60, 343. 
Hinduised, 71, 343. 

Hindu fold, 42. 
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Hindu Kush, 2Z, 204, 252, 

237. 

Hindu L?w, 7. 

Hindu Law Book, 167. 

Hindu Monarchical System, 27. 
Hindu-Muslim, 4. 

Hindu Polity, 86//, 87//. 

Hindu Religion, 163. 

Hindu Religious Thought, 
36. 

Hindu Society, 7, 40, 55, 121, 
167, 182. 

Hindusthan, 3. 

Hindu Wife, 29. 

Hippostratus , 201, 204, 206. 
Hiram, King of Tyne, 395. 
Hittitcs, 97. 

History of Bengal, 333. 

History of Greece, 5. 

History of North-Eastern India. 


Iha Pushyamitrarh YSjaySmah, 
168. 

Ikshvaku, 82, 178. 

IlSn Jet-Semi, 391. 

Tlichpur, 300, 301//. 

Imp. Gaz. z\n. 

Indian Antiquary (Ind. Ant.), 
71//, 120//, 155, 162//, 178//, 1 8 1//, 
184//, 221//, 259, 263, 263//, 

281//, 306, 306//, 307/7, 316, 

330-31, 362-65, 363/7, 377, 

379 - 

Indian Hist. Quart. (I. H. Q.), 
234/7, 287/7, 295, 305/7, 

Indian Culture, 40/7, 263/7, 284, 
Indika, 12, 12 1/7. 


History of Sanskrit Literature, 
290/7. 

Hopkins, 136. 

Hoysala, 370, 371, 372, 390. 

HoysalaArt, 371. 

Hoysale^vara Temple, 371. 

Hoysala School, 371. 

House of Eukratides, 204. 

Hukusiri, 175. 

Hultzsch, 254, 378/7. 

Huna, 8, 21 1, 282, 283, 286, 

306, 310, 311, 313, 314, 

317, 527, 328, 542, 343, 

5 5 5 «* 

Huvishka, 243. 

Huashkapura, 243. 

Hyderabad Archeological Scries, 
303/7, 295. 

Hydaspes (Jhelum), loi, 103, 
105, no. 


Indo-Aryan, 20, 23, 25, 376, 

394 - 

Bactrian, 9, 13, 109, 139, 184, 
202. 

China, 137; — Gangetic 3, 

25, Greek, 200, 207, 231; 

Parthian, 198; Persepolis, 
508; Persian, 96, Scythian, 
198, 212. 

Indoi, 1 1 . 

Indore Copper Plate, 271. 
Indra III, 345, 368. (Vedic- 
god). 30, 97, 180. 
Indragnidatta, i8i. 

Indrapalita, 156. 

Indray udha, 350, 332. 
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Indra mitra, 191. 

Indus, 3, II, 13, iH, 96, 104, 106- 
07, 1 14, 137, 276. 

Script, 18, Valley, 15, t6, 17, 
18, 95, 97, 106-07, 150, 199- 
200. 

Iran, 97, 125. 

Iravati, 21, 104. 


Jacobi, 23, 4^;/, 45;/, 76;;, 79/7, 
81, 81;/. 

Jahangir, 154. 

Jaina, 7, 9, 44, 51, 60, 68, 73, 
76, 79, 81, 85-6, III, 117,-20, 
135, 146, 155-56, 179, 189, 

575 , 

579, 39 ^^ First council, 49; 
Inscription, 51; Kalpasutra, 9, 
49; Parisishta Pcrvan 81, 
Sutra, 48, 176/V. 

Temple, 289. 

jainism, 9, 36, 43-44, 47, 50-1, 
59-0, 72, 289, 307, 338, 365, 
392. 

Jaipur, 133, 356. 

Jalandhar, 350. 

Jalanka, 155, 157. 

Jamali, 44, 50. 

Janaka, 34, 69, 70. 

Janakpur, 71. 

Janardana, 289. 

Janendra, 314. 

Janmejaya, 33. 

Jataka, 9, 12, 77/7, 85, 88, 

90-3, 167, 184. 

Jatihiga Ramesvara, 116, 134. 
Jaugada, 133. 

Jaiihar, 106, 354, 

F. 27 


Isanavarman (Maukhari), 318, 
323-324, 3247/, 326. 

Islam, 67. 

Is vara, 371, Varman (Maukhari), 
322-324, 326. 

Italy, 241. 

I-tsing, 13, 12877, 247-248, 316, 

317* 

Ittagi, 369. 

Jaunpur Stone Inscription, 322. 
Java, 267. 

Jaxartes, 209, 252. 

Jayachandra (Jaichand), 65, 
345-46, 348-50. 

Jaydiiman, 225, 230. 

Jayadeva, 352-355, II, 326. 
Jayapala, 351. 

Jayapandita (a learned Jaina), 

565. 

Jayapida (king of Kasmir), 

343 - 

Jayasimba (F.astern Chalukya 

King), 368. 

Ja^^asirfiha (Chalukya King), 561- 
62. 

Jayasvilmini, 324. 

Jayaswal, K. P., 15, 79, 867/, 

87//, 103, 159^/, 166, 188, 

191, 192, 247, 254, 256, 256/7, 
263/7, 295, 296/7. 

Jejakbhukti, 345-46. 

Jetavana, 65-6. 

Jetthamitra, 165. 

Jhansi, 258, 292. 

Jhelum, 98, loi, 103, 105, 277. 
Jhansi Copper Plate Inscrip- 
tion, 14, 345. 

Jina, 45, 82, 188. 
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Jinacharitra, 49. 

Jivadaman, 228. 

Jfvaka, 93. 

Jivitagupta, 318, 321, 325, II 
312, 320//, 321. 

Jnana Vapi, 66. 

Jnati, 24 . 

Jnatrika, 43. 

Jogalthambhl, 175, 224. 

J A S B, 87/?, 94, 163, 274/?, 

281/?, 283^, 307. 

J B R A S, 290//, 295/2. 

J B O R S, 166, 187//, 191, 2 34^> 
263/2. 

J I H, 371. 

J N S I, 172//, 186. 

K 

Kabul, 98, 116, 125, 237, 243, 
343, 205; Valley, 12, 95, 202, 
232. 

Kaccha (Cutch), 226. 

Kacha, 251. 

Kadambas, 170, 246/2, 296, 300, 
361, 370, 373-374- 
Kadambari, 291. 

Kadphises I (KQjula), 184, 
206, 231. 

Kadphises II (Vima) 233-34. 
Kafiristan, 212. 

Kahapana, 94. 

Kaikeyi (an epic forest tribe), 
358. 

Kaila^a (temple), 356, 367, 382. 
Kailasanatha, 380. 

Kaira, 316. 

Kakas, 258. 

Kakavarna, 81, 84. 

Kakka II (Rashtrakuta), 368. 
Kakusthavarman (Kadamba), 374. 


J R A S, 1 1 5//, 166, 186/2, 206/2, 
234/2, 248/2, 250/2, 257-266, 

285, 300, 324. 

Jubbalpore, 133, 257, 292, 347. 
Jumna, 3, 22, 65, 73, 93, 161, 
272, 346. 

Jamuna, 3. 

Junagadha, 124-25, 133, 139, 

149, 283; Rock Inscription, 
177, 204, 225, 227, 278, 283, 

315- 

Junar Cave Inscription, 176. 
Justin, III, 1 1 2/2, 121, 204/2. 

Jyeshtha, 165. 

Jyotishtoma, 297. 


Kalaka, 51. 

Kalachuris, 306, 306/2, 347, 361, 
368. 

Kalakacharya, 51. 

Kalahjar, 345. 

Kalanos (Kalyana) loi. 

Kalara, 69, 70. 

Kala^oka, 81, 84-5, 80. 

Kalat State, 15. 

Kalhana, ii, 313, 343, 355. 

Kali age, 262, 373. 

Kalidasa, 10, 158, 167, 200, 

290, 290/2, 308, 308/2, 352, 

381. 

Kalia Handi, 305/2. 

Kalinadi, 286. 

Kalisindhu, 159, 161. 

Kalihga, 48, 82, iii, 116-17, 
120, 123-24, 133, 139, 157, 
174, 177, 186-87, 189, 196, 

305, 351. 359 > 363; Edict, 133, 
140, 143, 44 «, 390* 
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Kalla, 377. 

Kallihgottaraparam, 323. 
Kalpasutra, 6, 46, 49. 

Kalsi, 124-26, 133. 

Kalyana, (see Kalanos) loi, 
186. 

Kalyani, 368. 

Kamarupa, 257, 319, 329, 334, 

337» 3 39> 34^, 342. 

Kamboja, 69. 

Kanara (South, Dist.) 370, 373. 
Kanarese (Dist.) 170, 297, 300, 

370, 376. 

Kanauj, 14, 267, 319, 325, 328- 
29* 333-34, 339, 342-344, 346- 
48, 3 5 5 , 3<^7-^8. 

Kanchi, 254, 364, 367, 373 - 74 , 
378-382, 390, 363. 

Kandahar, 116, 199, 237. 

Kane P. V., 185. 

Kanha, 173, 175. 

Kanheri, 177-78. 

Kariishka, 58, 61, 109, 131, 

234, 244, 258, 342, date, 

234; extent of empire 237; 
foreign rule, 237; govern- 
ment, 237; war and conquest, 
236 ; successors, 243-44; II, 
242, 243. 

Kahkana Varman, 375. 
Kansakaras, 184. 

Kansu, 21 1. 

Kant, 242. 

Kantipura, 245. 

Kanva, 7, 157, 168-69, 174. 

Kanvayana, 166, 168. 
Kanyakubja, 65. 
Kanyopayanadana, 258. 
Kapilavastu, 46;/, 32, 69, 78, 88, 
93, 267, its destruction, 78. 


Kapi^a, 205; Kapisi, 95. 

Kara Inscription, 14, 345, 372. 
Karamdanda Inscription, 279, 
Karia, 12. 

Karikala, 324/;, 391. 

Karmantika, 140. 

Karma Sachiva, 228. 

Karna, 346-347. 

Karnal (Dist.) 116, 124, 133, 

349- 

Karna-Suvarana, 333-34. 
Karnata, 49. 

Karnikas, 335. 

Kartikeya, 226, 280, 289. 
Karpuramahjari, 344, 355. 
Karshapana, 94, 180-183, 185. 
Karuvaki, 123, 129, 155, 157. 
Kashgar, 236. 

Ka^i, 35, 68-9, 74, 76-7, 82, 93, 
286, 298, 312, Visvesvara, 

369 Kasiputra Bhagabhadra 
166, 205. 

Kasia, 14, 68, 73. 

Ka^ika, 103. 

Kasmir, (Kashmir), II 58, 82, 
104, 120, 155, 236-237, 243, 
310-11,313, 331-352, 34i-45> 
35 3- 

Kaspapyros, ii, 12. 

Kasu, 386. 

Kasperaioi, 216. 

Kata, 304. 

Kathaioi, 104. 

Katantra, 186. 

Kathanataka, 398 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 83, 317, 355. 
Kathiawad, 93, 125, 133, 178, 
184, 223, 226, 265, 315-316, 
323. 344- 
Katni, 135, 
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Katripur, 242. 

Katuriaraja, 242. 

Katyayana, 10, 359, 383. 
Kausild, 183. 

Kautilya, 10, ion, 27, 93, iiin 
140, 147, 149-15^ 185. 
Kau^ambi, 14, 33, 55, 73-5, 
87, 93, 131, 134, 166, 240, 

251, 256, 267 of, 256, 

edict, 58.^. 

Kaveri 118, 375, 389; padam, 

388. 

Kaviraja, 459. 

Kavyadarsa, 308. 
Kavyamimarnsa, 262. 

Keilhorn, 295, 301//, 306^/, 
Keith, A. B. ion, 290A;. 

Keltic, 22. 

Kerala, 65, 253, 363, 376-77; 

putra, 1 16, 127, 391, 396. 
Kennedy, 215. 

Khaira, 315/;. 

Khajuraho, 347, 356. 

Khakarata, 175. 

Khandesha, 255. 

Kharapallana, 237. 

Kharoshthi, 77, 97,135, i 57 > 207. 
Kharparikas, 258. 

Kharvela, 48, 82, 171, 174, 177, 
186-87, 189-97 ; early life, 187; 
inscription, 120; queen, 192. 
Khtiyadapa-mana-niadana. 

^ 73 * 

Kheda grant, 316. 

Khizrabad, 134. 

Khoh (Nagod state) 292. 
Khotan, 236, 267. 
Khashayarsha, 96. 

Khusru Malik, 349, II, 363. 
Khyber Pass, 22, 214. 


Kirtivarman, 346-347, 361-62 

567; II, 365. 

Knidos, 12. 

Kipin, 214, 212, 215. 

Koh-i-mor 99. 

Kol, 20. 

Kolaba, 125. 

Kolika nikaya, 184. 

Kolikilas, 294. 

Koliyas, 52, 68. 

Kollipakkai, 323. 

Kohgada, 334. 

Konkan (north), 125, 175, 361. 

Kopbul Taluk, 116. 

Kophen, 215. 

Koppam, 368, 384. 

Kora la, 253. 

Kosam, 14, 69;/, 73, 75. 

Kosa, 140. 

Kosala, 55-68, 70, 72, 76-77, 

87, 88, 92, 253, 201, 305 ; 

devi, 70, 76, 87. 

Koshthagara, 140. 

Kothoor, 254. 

Kotis, 114. 

Kotpams, 385. 

Kramaditya, 279, 281. 

Krishna, 3, 124, 126, 171, 175, 
175//, 177, 180, 184, 187, 

280, 282, 305, 307, 355, 372- 
373»376, 383 ; 394 . II 367 ; ^ist. 
381 ; gupta, 318, raja, 306//, 
367 ; Tungabhadra doab, 384 ; 
varman, 246^. 

Kritsna-prithvijayarthena, 265. 

Krivis, 25. 

Kruddha, 397. 

Kshaharata Kshatrapa, 174-75, 
222. 

Kshathrapavan, 220. 
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Kshatrapa, 184, 220, 225, 237, 
264, 301. 

Kshemadharman, 84. 

Kshemajit, 84. 

Kshudrakas, 86, 106. 
Kshemaraja, 190. 

Ktcsias. II. 

Kubcra, 180. 

Kubcrnaga, 246, 266, 274, 285. 
Kudii Caves, 182. 

Kudala San gam am, 384. 

Kukura, i7'5«, 226. 

Kularika, 184, 

Kulas, 183. 

Kulika Nigama, 184. 

Kulin, 351-352. 

Kullotunga, 385-386. 

Kunar valley, 99. 

Kumara, 126, 138-39, 271, 337, 
Kumaradevi, 65-6, 249, 288. 
Kumaraguptal 263, 264, 273. 
Kumara Mahamatra, 158-39. 
Kumaramatiya, 271, 273, 335- 
277-78, 280. 

II, Mahandraditya, 280. 
Kumara Vadukha, 134. 

Kumari Hill, 189. 

Kumara, 126. 

Kunala, 155, 157. 

Laccadives, 382. 

Laccadive, (islands) 389. 

Ladha, 44. 

Lahore, 245. 

Lakkundi, 369. 

Lakshadvipa, 384. 
Lakshmanascna, 353, 355. 
Lakshmane^vara, 14. 

Lakshmi, 289, 334. 


Kundagrama, 43, 72, 73. 
Kundalavana Vihara, 239, 342. 
Kundu. 46^. 

Kundadhani, 335. 

Kunika Ajatasatru, 76, 79. 
Kuntala, 119, 170, 300, 300//. 
Kuntalcndra, 300. 

Kurram, 24, 3.^5, 381, 385-87; 

Copper plate grant, 381. 
Kuru, 69, 82. 

Kurukshetra, 32, 37. 

Kurush, 95. 

Kuruvatti, 370. 

Kusa Jataka, 94//. 

Kusa, 373. 

Kushana, 51, 51;;, 184, 198, 

242-244, 258, 260, 278, 232, 

233-256, 298, 342. 

Kusinagara, 333. 

Kusinara, 54, 67, 68;/, 69, 73, 
78, 267. 

Kusthalapura, 255* 

Kusulaka, 222. 

Kusumadhvaja, 159, 159//, 200. 
Kutavanija Jataka, 91. 

KuUalur, 255. 

Kutumbas, 183. 

Kutumbin, 183. 

L 

Lakshmidevi, 326. 
Lalitaditya-Muktapida, 343. 
Lalitapatan 126. 

Lalitavistara, 8, 10, 86, 86 a * 
Langala (river) 188//. 

Langdon, 18. 

Languliya, 123. 

Laodice, 208. 

Larkana (Dist.) 16. 
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Lata, 305, 362. 

Latin, 22. 

Lauhitya, 314, 319. 

Lauriya Araraja Pillar, 134. 

Lauriya Nandangarh Pillar, 1 34. 
Law, B. C., 71, 74//, 93, iii«. 
Leader, 361//. 

Legge, zGSn. 

Lekhaka, 183, 335. 

Lewis Rice, 48;/, 124. 

Liaka, 221, 220. 

Lichchhavi, 43-44» 70-2,76-7, 
86-7, 93, 248-50, 266, 326. 

Lihga, 16. 

Lihgam, 383. 

Lihgarajas, 356. 

Lihgayat sect, 392. 

M 

Macedonia, 13 1. 

Macedonian, 99; army, 103; 
garrison, 100, King, 105 ; 
Yoke, 52//. 

Madhavagupta, 318-321. 
Madhavasena, 161,62, 
Madhavaverman I, 246/7. 
Madhyade^a, 94, 231, 269, 284, 
312, 320. 

Madhyamika, 159, 200, 242. 
Madhuban, 318; inscription, 319, 

527. 335-36- 

Madhura, 93. 

Madrade^a, 277. 

Madras, 234, 277, 383. 

Madras Presidency, 124, 133. 
Madri, 277. 

Madura, 371, 376. 

Magadha, 37, 48-50, 68-0, 74, 

77, 79» 81-4, 94, 1 1 4, 124, 

155-58, 164, 166, 


Lives, 118/7. 

Livy, 5. 

Lohavanija, 183. 

Lokamanya Tilak, 21, 23. 
Lokapala, 180. 

Loke^vara, 351. 

Loke^vara, Sataka, 351. 

London, 199/7. 

Lopamudra, 29. 

Lower Mesopotamia, 18/7. 
Liiders, 180, 194, 242/7. 
Ludhiana, 226. 

Ludwig, 27, 27/7. 

Lumbini, 52, 126, 128, 144. 
Luther, 43. 

Lutheranism, 43. 

Lymrika, 185. 

188, 237, 249, 310-11, 317- 

323, 324/7, 326, dominion, 76; 
empire 71 ; Magadhi, (Ian- 
guage), 137. 

Maghavans, 27. 

Magnesia, 208. 

Mahabaladhikrita, 280. 
Mahabalipuram, 380, 382-83. 
Mahabhairava, 507. 

Mahabharata, 2, 6, 37, 76, 104, 
106, 106/7, 277, 307, 381. 
Mahabhashya, 10, 160, 162, 164, 
167-68, 200. 

Mahabodhi Society of India, 
67. 

Mahabodhi Temple, 67. 
Mahabodhi Vainsa, 81; 83. 
Mahabhojas, 182. 
Mahadandanayaka, 256. 
Mahadeva, 181. 

Mahadevanaka, 181. 
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Mahadevi Kumaradevi, 249. 
Mahadevi, Dhruvasvamini, 248. 
Mahajan, D. B. 297/;, 
Mahajanapada, 68. 

Mahakantara, 3, 238, 358. 
Mahakavya, 242. 

Mahakassapa, 57. 

Mahakosala, 70, 76, 87, 363. 
Maha -Kshatrapa, 220-22, 225, 
227, 229, 237. 

Mahakshatrapa Damajada, 229. 
Mahakshatrapa Jivadaman, 229. 
Mahakshatrapa Patika, 221. 
Mahakshatrapa Rudra, 177. 
Mahalakshrni Devi, 284//, 288. 
Mahamalla, 379. 

Maharnatra, 129, 131, 143, 

182. 

Mahamaya, 52. 

Mahanadi, 253. 

Mahanandin, 79, 84. 
Mahapadma, 83, 196, Successor, 
83. 

Mahapadmananda, 82, 83-4, 108, 
196, III. 

Mahaparinivvana, 72, 78. 

Mahaparinivvana Sutta, 7o«, jin, 
75^3 77^3 93«3 iii«3 III- 
Mahaprajapati, 88. 
Mahapratihara, 273. 

Maharaja, 248, 274, 279, 286-87, 
309, 315, 322, 3 3 5 - 
Maharaja Devaputra, 243. 
Maharajadhiraja, 249-250, 316, 
320, 323-25, 333, 364. 
Maharajagovindagupta, 248. 
Maharaja Vishnuidasa, 258. 
Maharashtra, 125, 174-80, 223, 
255 » 330, 363* 


Maharashtrika, 363. 

Maharathi, 1743 182. 
Mahasabha, 387. 

Maha sa manta, 334-35. 
Mahasinghika, 57, 180. 
Mahasena Gupta, 318-321, 321. 
Mahasenapatis, 182. 

Mahavamsa, 10, 57/?, 64, 83, 84/;, 
93, III//, 115, 125, 125//, 390. 
Mahavastu, 8, 10. 

Mahavira, 43, 46-0, 72, educa- 
tion 44 ; life of 43, Nirvana, 
49 ; Teachings 46. 

Mahayana, 59, 62, 131, 238, 

242, 268, 269, 290-91. 
Mahayana Samparigraha, 291. 
Mahayana Sutralankara, Tika, 
291. 

Mahayanism, 238, 239. 
Mahanandin, 195. 

Mahavljaya Pasadam, 188, 193. 
Mahendra, 127, 131, 1573 286, 
314, 379, 382, of kosala, 253, 
of pishtapura, 353, style, 
381, tank, 379, Varman I, 
363, 380-81, 382. 
Mahandraditya, 286. 
Mahendragiri, 253. 
Mahendrapala, 344, 355. 
Mahendra Vadi, 379. 

Mahesvara, 307. 

Mahipala, 344, 351, 368. 
Mahishi, 34. 

Mahismat, 359. 

Mahismati, 226. 

Mahoba, 65, 346, 348. 

Mahmud Ghazani, 346, 349. 
Maithilas, 82. 

Maitraka, 314, 317. 

Maitreyi, 36. 
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Maitrayani Samhita, 34. 
Majjhimadesa, 32, 55. 

Majjhima Nikaya, 87^, 93. 
Majumdar, N. G. 165. 
Majmul-ut-Tawarikh, 262. 
Malabar, 185, 370, 384-85, 391. 
Maladivcs 384, 389. 

Maladvipa, 384. 

Malavas, 86, 103, 106, 257, 278, 
285, 328, 362. 

Malavagaiiasya jayab, 257. 

Malaya Archipelago, 388. 

Malaya Peninsula, 584. 
Malayalam, 376. 

Malik Kafur, 371. 

Maliya Copper-plate Inscription, 

3 ^. 

Malkhed, 367. 

Malklya, 183. 

Malla, 55, 65-8, 72-3, 78, 93, 

70. 

Malli, 46//. 

Malloi, 86, 106, 257. 

Malva Vikrama Era, 231 
Malvikagnimitra, 10, 158-62, 167, 
200, 202-203, 290. 

Ma 1 viya (Commemoration 

Volume 251. 

Malwa, 51, 69/?, 75, 175, 243, 

279. 305 306, 311, 514, 

317-318, 322, 325, 329, 332, 

333. 368, 344, 347 . 372. 

Malwa (East) 174, 178, 265, 

310. 

Malwa (East) 174, 178, 265, 310. 
Malwa (East and West) 175//. 
Malwa (West) 224, 226, 250, 344. 
Malwa grant, 301. 
Mamallapuram, 382. 

Mamalla style, 382. 


Mankuwar Inscription, 281. 
Mandagapatta, 381. 

Mandalas, 29, 31, 385-86. 
Mandapa, 366, 382. 

Mandasora, 278, 285, 301, 306//. 

313-314. 

Mandhiila, 226. 

Mandu, 356. 

M a n i nd ra ("h a n d r a I . ec t u r c s , 
260/;. 

Manipur, 21. 

M an i sub rata, 46//. 

Manipallavam, 377. 

Manjusri, 61. 

M a h j ii s r i - m II 1 a k' a 1 p a , 6 5 . 
Mantaraja of Korala, 253. 
Mantrin, 28, 139, 270. 

Mantri Parishad, 27, 138, 142. 
Mantri parishataclhyaksha, 140. 
Mansingh, 556. 

Manshera, 124, 133, 135. 

Manu, 7, 38, 136, 167, 185. 
Manusmriti, 7, 167-68. 

Manyakhcta, 367. 

Mardonius, 98. 

Marat ha, 300//, 305, 361. 

Martand (temple) 343. 

Marshall, Sir John, 16, 219, 

241, 240/. 

Maru, 226. 

Maruts, 31. 

Maski, 14, 19, 1 1 6, 133. 
Massaga, 99 ; fall of 99. 
Matafiga Jataka, 88. 

Mathura, 14, 51, 69;/, 93, 161, 
166, 200, 203, 221, 237, 

240, 243, 245-46, 256, 267, 

269, 289, inscription, 264, lion 
Capital 221, votive Tablet, 
222. 
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Matila, 255, 256. 

Mahasenagupta, 321. 

Matsya 25, 69, 79, 156, 170; 

purana, 7, 169. 

Maues, 217, 215, 217, 218, 220, 
successors, 205. 

Maukharj, 318-319, 321-326, 
320;;, 324;/. 

Maurah, 110. 

Maurya, 7, 10, 83, no, 149, 

157, 161, 163, 167, 190, 196//, 

283, 360-61, administration, 

270, age, 1 10; art, 97, Dynasty, 
7, 10, 157; kiila, 190; kings, 
155; kula, 190; minister, 
162. 

Mauryan, 94, 140, 3^5; empire, 
116, 150, 157. 19^, 99» 54 ^; 

government, 154; irrigation, 
1^8; organisation of State, 
120; period 1 1 6; 321, Rule, 

158, 341, rulers no; war, 119. 
Mayursarman, 300, 373 - 374 - 
iMaxmuiler, 23. 

McCrindle, 82;/, 107//, 201. 
Meerut, 69//, 134, 277. 
Megasthenes, 13, 116, 121, 136, 
140, 143-4. M 5 . 149. 

151, n3, 172, 383. 

Meghaduta, 291, 308, 352. 
Meghavarna, 259. 

Meguti, 366. 

Mehrauli pillar inscription, 274, 
275 - 

Mekala, 301. 

Mekong, 21. 

Mekran, 107. 

Menander, 160-61, 164, 201-202, 
238, 202; exploits. 
Mesopotamia, 16, 199. 


Meyer Lectures, Sir William, 
118//. 

Midnapore, 267. 

Mihir Bhoja, ^ 44 . 

Mihirakula, 284, 287, 31 1-3 12, 
314, 320;/, 355;/. 
Mihirakula-Baladitya, 313. 
Mihirkula-Yasodharman, 313. 
Milinda, 9, 164, 201. 

Milinda Pancha, 9, 114, 164, 

164, 201. 

Milton, 242. 

Mirashi, V. V. 24 295/?, 

296, 296^/, 30c//, 3on/, 302«, 
305, 303A/, 307/;, 308-';. 
Mir/iapur, 20, 245. 

Mitani, 97. 

Mithila, 46, 70-193. 

Mithradates, 212. 

Mitra Yogi, 65. 

Mitra, 97, 352. 

Moa, 213. 

Modern Review, 87;;, 255. 

Moga, 205-06 
Moasa, 213. 

Moga-Maues, 205. 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 57. 
Mo-ha-la-cha, 330, 563. 
Mohenjodaro, 14, 16, 18, 18/;. 
IVIo-hi-ki-lo, 311. 

Mokhalis, 321. 

Mokhalinan’i, 321. 

Mo-la-po, 315. 

Moncya sutta, 131^. 

Mongolian, 19, 21, customs, 

38, Family, 21. 

Montgomery (Dist.) 16. 
Mookerji R. K. 112;/, 118/?, 

327, 35 L 332- 

Morabas, 377. 
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Moralia, 203//. 

Moriyas, iii. 

Moriyas of Pipphalivana, 69. 
Mousikanos, 107. 

Mudra, (pass part) 140. 
Mudra (attitude) 292. 
Mudrarakhshasa, 10, iii, 113, 
261-262, 291. 

Mugdhabodha, 373. 

Muhammad, 348, 352. 

Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar, 63. 
Muhammad Ghori, 345, 346, 350. 
Muhammad of Ghor, 348. 
Mukhyas, 129. 

Mukhiya kala, 190. 

Nabhaka 125. 

Nabhapaiiitis, 125. 

Nabhas, 125. 

Nabhikapura, 125. 

Nachna, 253, 309. 

Nachna Kuthara, 292. 

Nadu, 385. 

Naga, 18, 244-46, 253, 257, 

266,296-98, 300//, 377, -bhatta, 
245, 344, bhatta III, 367. 
Nagadasaka, 85, 80. 

Nagadatta, 255, 256. 

Nagakula, 300. 

Nagala Viyohalaka, 140. 
Nagananda, 10, 337. 
Nagarabhukti, 271. 

Nagaraka, 151. 

Nagarjuna, 59, 239, 242. 
Nagarjuni, Hill Cave Inscrip- 
tion, 321. 

Nagara vyavaharaka, 140. 
Nagari, 159//, 200. 

Nagasena, 9, 202, 245, 255-256. 


Mulgandha kuti Vihara, 67. 
Mummdi-Chola-Mandalam 388. 
Munda, 20, 85, 81. 

Mundaka Upanishad, 5^. 
Muni-gatha, 

Muhja, 347, 355, 368. 

Mura, iio-ii. 

Musangi (battle) 368. 

Mushikas, 107. 

Mutibas, 358. 

Mylapore, 392. 

Mysore, 116, 134, 360, 367, 369. 
37i> 373. 375. 385. inscription 
119; and Coorg inscription, 
1 19. 

N 

Nagod, (State) 292, 308, 

Nagpur, 300. 

Nahapana, 174-76, 184-85, 222, 
223. 

Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, 95. 

Nalanda, 14, 62, 66, 237, 267, 
272, 289, 293, 316-17, 324, 

350-51; seal, 283^;, 327; Plate, 
260; Stone Inscription 284. 

NM, 15. 

Nalas, 302. 

Naldrug, 186. 

Nami, 46//. 

Nanaghat, 180, 183, 193, 194, 

cave figure label Inscription, 
173; Cave Inscription, 170, 
173-74. 193- 

Nanda, 8, 14, 48-9, 79, 81- 

84, 105, 108, no, 113-14, 119- 
20, 188, i96;-raja, 48, 82, 84, 
17 1, 196, Nanda its chronology 
83, ovethrow of the Nanda 
king 1 1 1 - 1 2; N ine Nandas, 84. 
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Nandi, 244; 3 o 4 > 334 - 

Nandin, 18 1. 

Nandivardhana, 79, 81, 84-5, 

195, 502- . 

Nandivarman, 364, 380, 38 1- 

Naqsh-i-Rustam, 209. 

Nana ghat Ins. 193- 
Narada, 7 » 

Narayana, 168. 

Narbada, 3. '5 8 . i 75 «. 


329 > 347 - 

Nrasimgha gupta, 283-85, 2 
312, 342* 371* 


Narasingpiur, 258. 
Narasimhavarman, I, 370 » 379 ^ 


Navanara Svami Vasishthi- 
putra, 17^- 
Navarahga, 371- 
Navaratna, 290. 

Nayanika, 170, 173 - 75 . 180, 183, 

193. 

Nearchus, 12, io 7 - 
Nedum cheliyan, 390. 

Nellorc, 254, 255. 

Nemi, 46«. 

Nepal, 21, 49. *^7. ^^4. 

154, 257, 3 ^ 6 . 331-5^. 341 - 
Negro 19. 

Neolithic, 19, 20, 342, 35 1 - 
New I A 305 «. 

N. H. I- 246/;, 300«. 


580. 

Narendra, 280. 

Narendra Chandra, 274* 

Narendragupta, 302. 
Narendrasena, 301, ^01, 303- 

Narmada, 286, 297, a 99 > ^ 99 ^> 
300//, 347 > 3 5 ^* 

Narwar, 253, 25 ^- 
Nasik, 65, 167, 173* ^ 75 > ^ 7 ^ 
79, 181, 183, ^^37 305, 3587 
372 cave 184, cave inscrip- 
tion, 173-^75-777 ^^37 224, 

hall, 191. 

Nasikya, 359* 

Nath, Dr. Pran, 18. 

Natya Darpan, 261, 262. 

Nau Nand Dehra, 82, 119- 
Navanagara, 176- 
Navanara, 176. 


Nicaea, 103. 

Nichakshu, 33- 
Nicobar Islands, 395 * 

Nigama, 182. 

Nigleva, 128, 128W, 134-35* 
Nikator Selukos, 3, 

Nikaya, 5 7 ^^; 

Nilakantha Sastri, K. A., 38 5 «- 
Nimar, 75, 226. 

Nimi Jataka, 69^. 

Nirgrantha, 45. 

Nirvana, 54 > 58, 60, 397* 
Nishada, 226. 

Nizam, 19, ii^> ^ 3 37 ^86, 304, 

367-368. 

N. S. 94, 274«. 

Nysa, 99, 99 '^* 

Nysacans, 99. 


o 


Odaka, 166. 
Odantapuri, 63. 
Odayantrika, 184. 


Odraka, 166. 

Ohind, ICO. 
Oldenberg, 89«. 
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Oncsicritus 12, 100-01. 
Omincron o, 206, 218. 
Ophir, 395. 

Oraons, 20. 

Orchha (State), 295. 
Orient, 241. 


P 

Pa, 24. 

Pabhosa, 166, 345. 

Pabhosa Ins. 191. 

Pactyes, (Pashtus), 12. 

P.C. Bagchi, 214, 215. 

Pacores, 232. 

Packmpur (Padmapur), 302. 
Padhame Vase, 187. 

Padma Prabhu, 46^. 

Padmavati, 79, 295, 256, 266, 298. 
Padrauna, 68//, 73. 

Pagodas, 378. 

Pahlavas, 198, 209, 220, 232, 

233. 343. 377- 

Paisachl, 186, 375. 

Paithan, 125, 176, 186, 360. 

Pajjota, 74-5. 

Pakores, 231, 23. 

Pala, 63-5, 350-351* 

Palaeolithic, 19, 20. 

Palakka, 255. 

Pali, 9, 10, 32, 64, 73, 76, 79, 
81, 94, 155^, 239, 291. 
Palibothra (Pataliputra), 13. 
Palida, 126, 360. 

Palkigunda, 116, 

Pallava, 178, 296, 364, 373-, 

383. 390. 392. 397. art. 383 
Chola, 393; dynasty, early, 
kings, inscription, 378//. 


Orissa, 133, 186, 305,305//, 329, 

334. 384- 

Orodcs 218. 

Ossadioi, 106. 

Oudh, 68//, 70, 280, 344. 

Oxus, 108, 232, 236. 

Oxydrakai, 86, 106. 


Pamirs, 237, 267. 

Pan, 199//. 

Panamtariya, sathc vasaste, 190. 
Pahchalas, 32, 69, 82, 137, 159, 
200, 350. 

Pahchfila (north) 165; Academy 

137* 

Paheha Mandala, 272. 

Panchavati, 358. 

Pahchaviinsa Bralimana, 34. 
Pahehayata, 272. 

Pandavas, 382. 

Pandu, 33, 38. 

Pandita, R. S., 126//. 

Pan d i la, U day adc va , 365. 

Panel ion, 390. 

Pandya, 116, 127, 358-60, 363- 

64, 371, 381-85, 390, 396. 
Panini, 10, 93-94, 103-04, no, 
226, 359, 383, 186. 

Pan i pat, iii. 

Panya, 140. 

Panjab, 22-24, 32-33, 51, 82, 

86, 98, 103, 108-09, ^^3“i4. 

124, 198-201, 198, 201, 221, 
226, 257, 258, 269, 275, 277, 
513, 328, 343, 349. 

Pantale^ a, 201, 208. 
ParanidDhagavata, 273-274. 
Paramabhattaraka, 316, 320, 364. 
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Paramal, 346. 

Parama Mahesvara, 307. 
Paramara, 347, 355, 368. 
Parama rtha, 291. 

Paramesvara, 316, 325, 380, 

Varman I, 380-381. 

Parantaka I, 383. 

Para, 69, 78. 

Pari^ishtaparvan, 79, 79//. 
Pargiter, 37/?, 166/;, 296;;, 298;;. 
Parijata, 307. 

Parikshita, 33. 

Parimdas, 125-26. 

Parinirvana, 52/;, 57, 70, 84, T15. 
Parishads, 143, 272, 272//. 

Parivirkti, 34. 

Parnadatta, 283. 

Paropanisadx, 116, 191. 
Paropaaisus, 112. 

Parshad, 272//. 

Parsva, 239. 

Parsvanatha, 49, 

Pari.hia, 198, 218. 

Parthian, 218, 236, 377. 

Partition Treatt^ of Babylon, 52/;, 
of Tr paridisus, T14. 
Parushni (mod. Ravi) 104, 26. 
Parvataka, 113. 

Parvatl, 39, 289, 292. 

Pat ala, 107. 

Pataliputra, 15, 50, 57, 71, 79, 
80, 97, it6, ti8, 122, 126, 
131, 138, 150, 267, 268. 

Patahjali, 10. 

Persia, 107. 

Paurava (king) 101. 

Pennar, 377 

Persian concpest, 94, 95, influ- 
ence, 97. Emperor, 98 Lan- 
grajes, 135. 


Peshawar, 99, 237, 240. 
P.H.A.I., io6«, io7«. 
Pipphalivana, iii. 

Pishtapura (Pithapuram) 

253 - 

Pi thon, 1 1 2. 

Pithunda 188. 

Pliny, 95, T72. 

Plutarch, iii. 

Pokharana, 256. 

Polibius, 155. 

Polygamy, 155. 

Pondicherry, 383. 

Poona, 167, 175. 

Poona Copper Plate Inscription, 
266;/. 

Porus, 1 01, 102-3, 1 1 3. 
Poseidon, 215. 

Potana, 93. 

Prabha karavardhana, 318-19, 
325, 328, 338. 

Prabhavati, 266, 266//, 

274. 

Prabhasa, 224. 

Prabhasena, 300, 203, 307//. 

P rab odha c ha nd r o day a , 3^6. 
Pradakshina-Patha, 366. 
Pradhana, C. A. I, 37;/. 
Pradcsa, 271. 

Pradeshti-i, 139. 

Prade^ikas, 140. 

Prakii^aditya, 284. 

Prakrit, 138, 186-87, 291. 296, 
304, 307-08, 344. 

Prariunas, 258. 

' / 
Prajha-Paramita Sutra Sastra, 

242. 

Pran Nath (Dr.), 18. 

Pramana Samuchchaya, 291. 
Proto Elamite, 18;;. 
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al Congress of Orentalists, 
Leyden 

Pra^asti, 252, 275, 500, 31/I, 

322, 366. 

Prasenajit, 70, 77-8, 88. 

Pratiloma, 135. 

Pratapaditya, 343. 

Pratapapura, 343. 

Pratharna Kayastha, 272. 

Prathamakulika, 272. 

Pratihara, 125, 344, 346-347. 

Pratyanta, 257. 

Pratyeka Buddhayana, 58. 

Pravarasena, 274, 29s, 297-299, 
301, 306-308. I, Vakataka, 

259, 295, 303-4, TI, 300, 298- 
304, 307-308, 308/;, 

Pravira, 296-97. 

Prayaga, 247, 250, 272, 275, 

298, 315, 336, 338, 340. 

Prinsep, 295. 

Prithv!, 30; pati, 381, raja, 345- 
46, 348-50, 355; raja Chauhan, 
348, raja Raso, 348, 355; sena, 
230, 300; sena kumaramatya; 280 
shena, 300, 300;;, 301/?, 302, 

303; shena II, 301, 303. 

Priyadar^in, 130; Proto-Elamite, 

18. 

Priyadarsika, 10. 

Ptolemy, 12-13, 122, 176, 186, 
383. 

Pudukotta (State), 382. 

Q 

Quetta Museum, 16. 

R 

Radha, 355. 

Raghuvatn^a, 290. 


Pukkasa, 88. 

Pulinda, 126, 358, 360. 
Pulindaka, 165-66. 

Pulke^'in I, 361, 365; II, 327 
330, 361-65, 379. 

Pu-lo-ke-she, 364. 

Pulumavi, 177, 182, 230. 
Pundravardhana, 279, 286. 

Bhukti, 271. 

Pura, 284/?. 

Puragupta, 263, 281-283, 287, 
288, 317. 

Purambiyam sri, 381. 

Puranas, 7, 8, 53//, 79, 81-84, 

i55«, 166, 168-69, i 7 I‘ 73 » 

196, 245, 250, 291, 294, 

296-298. 

Puri, 124, 187. 

Purika, 296-299. 

Purna Varman, 325. 

Purushapura, 237. 

Purvas, 50. 

Pushkalavati, 100, 125. 
Pushkara, 224. 

Pushkarana, 256. 

Pushpadhara, 46;?. 

Pushyagupta, 149. 

Pushyamitra, 10, 156-61, 163- 

65, 167-68, 192, 200, 203, 

280, 282. 

Pustakrit, 335. 

Pustapala, 272, 335. 

Putapapoti ka, 155 n, 

Pythagorus, 146, loi. 


Rahulavada, 1 3 1//. 
Raichur, 133. 
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Rai Pithora, 348. 

Raipur, 253, 305^. 

Raivataka, 323. 

Rajadhiraja, 384. 

Rajaditya, 383. 

Rajamalla, 375. 

Raja Mansingh, 139. 

Ra j amr i ga hka , 355. 

Raja Paramal, 333, 348. 

Rajaraja, 383, 386, 388-89, 391. 

Rajarajesvara temple, 384. 

Rajashi, 189. 

Rajasekhara, 262, 344, 355. 

Rajashahi, 271,382-83. 

Rajasimha, 380, 382-83; style, 
382. 

Rajasuya, 38, 180. 

Rajatarahgini, ii, 126, 126/?, 

155, 311, 332, 355. 

Rajatiraja, 258. 

Rajatirajasa Mahatasa Moasa, 
213 - 

Raj atiraj as Mahatasa Moasa, 213. 

Rajendra Chola I, 351, 384, 
388-89; Gangaikonda, 385, 
II, III, 385; Deva, 384. 

Rajgir, 14; 76. 

Rajgriha, 46, 56, 62, 73, 76-7, 
80, 92-3, 183, 188; 1st gene- 
ral council, 36. 

Rajapatha, 137, 

Rajpura, 69//. 

Rajput, 71, 106, 343-44» 347-94 
352-56, 355/;. 

Rajputana, 3, 51, 133, 175//, 

184, 257, 328, 344-45, 356, 

367. 

Rajaputra, 33, 343. 

Rajuka, 140. 

Rajula, 222. 


Rajavalikathe, 118. 

Rajyapala, 345. 

Rajyasri, 319, 326, 328, 340. 

Rajyavardhana, 319, 326, 333. 
Rakkhita, 360. 

Rakshasa, 358-59. 

Rama, 173, 308, 358-60; Bridge, 
2; chandra, 261, 357-58; 

gupta, 251, 261, 263-64, 

288. 

Ramanuja, 392. 

Ramayana, 2, 6, 36, 277, 359, 
395- 

Ramnagar, 245, 256. 

Rampur, 332. 

Rampurwa Pillar, 1 34. 

Rana, 297, raja, 361-62. 
Ranabhandagaradhikarana, 273. 
Raniganj, 276. 

Ranijta prakritih, 324. 
Ranjuvula, 201, 221, 222. 
Ranthambhor, 356. 

Rapson, j, 15, 165, 177, 183, 

192, lozn^ 202, 229, 225, 

229, 228;?, 217, 234, 265/;. 
Rapti, 93. 

Rasanyagam, M.C., 377. 
Rashtrakuta, 344, 365, 367-88 

374-75, 380. 

Rashtrikas, 125, 360, 187. 
Ratha, 382. 

Rathakara, 34. 

Rathor, 345. 

Ratnanand, 117/;. 

Ratnavali, 10, 337. 

Ratnin, 34. 

Ravana, 359. 

Ravanavaho, 308. 

Ravi, 98, 104, 106, 133. 
Ravikirti, 330, 365. 
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Ravivarman, 374. 

Rawal, 262. 

Rawlinson, 9S, 361//, 376//, 377, 
395 «- 


Raychaudhuri 

, H. 

C., 80, 

82, 

82/7, 

107, 

119, 

I 22 «, 

126, 

165;;, 

165, 

169, 

170, 

172/7, 

174, 

228, 

244 «- 

256, 

225, 

zG^n, 

276, 

287. 




Red Sea, 185. 

Reva, 330. 

Rice, 119. 

Riddapur Plates, 302;/. 

Rigveda, 6, 5, 17, 23-25, 36, 

32, 28, 29/;, 40, 97. 
Rikshavat, 296. 

Rishabha, 46;/. 

Rishabhadata, (Rishavadatta), 
181, 223. 

Rishavanaka, 18 1. 

Rishis, 29, 358. 


Saba, z-fon, 
Sabdanusasana, 355. 
Sabarcae, 86/7. 
Sribarmati, 226. 
Sabha, 26, 27. 
Sabuktigin, 345. 
Sachau, 354. 
Sadavahana, 171. 
Sadyaska, 297. 
Sagala, 199, 93. 
Sagar, 257. 
Sahadeva, 382. 
Sahadharmini, 28. 
Sahajati, 93. 
Shahanushahi, 51. 


Ristika, 360. 

Rithpur Copper Plate Inscrip- 
tion, 246, 300. 

Ritu Sainhara, 291. 

Rohilkhand, 69/7, 165, 257. 

Rohtasgad, 334. 

Rudra, 177. 

Rudrabhuti, 228. 

Rurdadaman, 117, 139, 149, 

181-82, 228, 230, 283. 

Rudradeva, 245, 255, 256, 266, 
299, 29977. 

Rudrasimba I 228-29, 25';-256, 
266, 300, 300/7, 303-4; E, 230 
245, 251/7, 300, 303. 

Rudrasingha, 228, 229, 265; 

JI, 228, 229. 

Rumindei, 128/7, 134-35, 

144/7. 

Rupnath, 126, 133. 

Ramagupta, 251. 


Sahasrani, 133. 

Sahet-Maheth, 14. 

Sisunaga, 7, 79, 81, 196. 

Saiva, 273, 398, 370, 382, 389, 
397, temple, 299. 

Saivisni, 180, 307, 592. 

Saka Dinika, 223. 

Sakala, 93, 160, 164, 203, 258 

277 - 

Sakaloltara pathanatha, 320, 364. 
Sakasthana, 209/7, 217. 


Saka, 

51, 

174 , 177 

, 181 

-82, 

198, 

201 

, 209, 

220, 

225 . 

231- 

-32, 

261, 264- 

-65, 

2 74 : 

343 , 

362, 

adhipati, 

261. 
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dvipa, 210, 212, 11 y, era, 225 , 
236, 265; genealogy of 230, 
invaders, kings, 220, 265; 

kshatrapa, 220 migration, 
murundas, 258 Parthain, 220, 
Satrapal Houses, 220, Satraps, 
204, 261 Satraps of Ujjain, 
225, 243; Satraps of Western 
India, 233, territory, 266, 
Virasena, 273; war, 265 ; 
Yavana-Pahlava, 209, Sakati, 

^ 274 - 

Saka Tigrakhanda, 209. 

Saka Taradaraya, 209. ^ 

210. 

Saka Dinika, 223. 

Sakya Muni, 62. 

Skyeax ii. 

^aka Hauma Varka, 209. 

Sakraditya, 285, 289. 

Saktisri, 174. 

Sakyas, 53, 55, 69, 78, 86 ; 

noble, 53. 

Salivahana, 171. 

Salmalim, 277. 

Samachari, 49. 

Samaharta, 1 39. 

Samajas, 123, 129, 

Samatata Chu<^mam, 322. 

Samara Samsak, etc., 331//. 

Samatata, 257. 

Sambalpur, 253, 305». 

Sambhava, 46/7. 

Sambhava Jataka, 88«. 

Sambos, 107, 263. 

Sambhuta Vijaya, 49. 

Sambhu, 107. 

Sametyagata, 273. 

Satiigha, 36, 87-9, 128/;, 130. 
31, 238, 359. 

F, 28 


Samghadaman, 230. 

Samghamitra, 131. 

Samgrahitri, 34. 

Sainhitas, 5, 28. 

Sannidhata, 139. 

Samiti, 25, 26, 27. 

Satnkarshana, 180. 

Sarhkasya, 267. 

Samanvitam, 295. 

Sampadi, 155. 

Samprati, 156-57. 

S ampunm-chaturvisativaso, 

187. 

Samudragupta, 75, 103, 134, 

226, 243, 249, 251-52, 253, 

257-61, 264, 266, 273«, 275-76, 
278-79, 300/?, 342, 378, 255, 

campaigns, 255 Ceylonese con- 
temporary 259, conquests, 
250, date of 260; military 
exploits, 253. 

Samaveda Sarhhita, 32. 

Samyukta, 348. 

Samyukta Nikaya, 70, 77, 

123. 

Sanakinkas, 103, 258. 

Sanabarcs, f23i. 

Sanchi, 9, 14, 131, 134-3 5 » 

194, 258, 289, — Buddhist 

image, 244, 283, inscription 
175-74; pillar, 57; stone 
inscription, 2511?, 264, 274, 
281, Stupa 173, 194. 

Sandrocottus, 112. 

Sandhi Vigrahika, 252, 2.0. 

Sandrocottus, 112. 

Sangita Rathakara, 372. 

Sanjan Copper Plate, 262. 

Sankara, 64, 372. 

Sa&kat^nya, 26zft, 
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Sahkaracharya, (Sankara) 6i, 63 
64, histika, 247^. 

Sahkha Jataka, 92. 

Santale^vara, 3.1. 

Santalakshita, 64. 

Santhagara, 72, 86. 

Santhala, 20. 

San Khayana G^hya Sutra, 191 
Sapta Sataka, 186. 

Saras vati, 107. 

Saras vati S. K., 284;/. 

Sarayu, 93, 

Sardula, 321. 

Sardulavarman, 326 
Sarganes, Elder, 186. 
Sariputraprakarana, 242. 
Sarnatha, 14, 54, 62, 67, 131, 

135, 240, 285, 3x2, inscrip- 
tion, 67, 134, 237, 285-86, 

312. 

Sarpa, 1 8 1 . 

Sarpila, 181. 

Sarthavaha, 182, 272. 
Sarvadvipa Vasibhi, 259. 
Sarvadhyaksha, 335. 

Sarvasena, 298-99, 306. 
Sarvavarman, 186, 318, 322- 

326. 

Sarva Ksatrantaka, 196. 
Sasanakota Plate, 375. 

^a^ahka, 319, 325, 328-29, 332- 

34, 346, deva, 334; mandala, 
334 - 

Sastra, 138, 252, 259. 
Satadhanvan, 156. 

Satanika Satrajita, 33. 

Sati, (custom) 29, 38, 145, 3ii», 
3 5 3 > 354 > 3 5 5 «- 

Satakarni, 170-77, 173^, 181- 
82, i86-87> ^93j ^9^' 


Satpath Brahmana, 34, 35. 
Satrap 265, of Mathura, 221, 
Philip, iii; satrapal, 236; 
Satrap Patika, 213, 217. 
Sattapanni, 56, 78; cave, 56. 
Sattasai, 186. 

Satvahana, 168, 172-74, 172/x 
i77-79» 180, 186, 192, 225, 

Dynasty kula, 172, 175. 
Satyabhama, 307. 

Satyadaman, 230. 

Satyaputra, 116, 127. 

Satyasraya, 362, 368. 

Saubhuti, 105. 

Saurashtra, 117, 149, 175, 177, 
265-67, 283, 323. 

Sauvira, 199, i99«, 226. 
Schiefner, 1 99;;. 

Schism, 135. 

Scottish Highlander, 353 
Scythian, 209. 

Scylax, 96. 

Secret Service, 141. 

Seistan, 209, 212, 231, 237. 
Select Inscription, 95^, 96/?, 

174/;, i75«, i77». 

Seleukid Empire, 198. 

Seleukid King of Syria, 208. 
Seleukus, II, 208, III 208; 
IV 208, Nikator, 108, 115-16, 
119-20, 198-199. 

Semitic, 135. 

Sena, 351. 

Senaguttavam, 391. 

Senapati, 87, 139, 156, 315. 

Senart, 173. 

Senani, 26, 34. 

Senagupta, P. C. 250//. 
Seringapatam, 118. 

Setaketu Jataka, 87. 
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Setthi, 91. 

Setubandha, 308. 

Shahanshah, 258. 
Shahanushahi, 258. 

Shah Amir, 343. 

Shahabad, 133, 318. 
Shahbazgarhi, 124, 126, 133, 

135 - 

Shah jahanpur, 332. 

Shamsastri i2i«, 136//. 
Shahpur, 320. 

Shahranpur, 332. 

Sher Shah, iii. 

Shaono shao, 51, 

Shinkot Steatite Casket Ins. 203 
Si, 236. 

Sialkot, 93, 160, 199, 202, 

258, 277, 313. 

Siam, 92. 

Siboi, 105. 

Sidk kaum, iio-ii, 199, 199/?. 
Siddhartha, 43, 44, 53. 

Sigistan, 209. 

Sihabuddin Ghori, 349, 350. 

Sihadhoya, 181. 

Sikkim, 21. 

Siladity, 315, 315^* 33 <^- 
Siladitya, VII, 316, 

Silastambh, 342. 

Silabhadba, 380. 
Silappadhikararn, 392, 3 2 4//, 
Simha Chandra, 274, 280. 
Simhala, 259. 

Sirhhana, 372. 

Siriihavishnu, 379. 

Sirfiha Varman, 378. 

Sirfiha Vikrama, 274, 280. 
Sirfighadhvaja, 181. 
Simhastambha, 382. 

Simuka, 168-175, 


Sind (Sindh) 16, 108, 112, 

201, 316, 337, 344. 

Sindhu, 95-6, 159, 161, 166, 

200, 202. 

Sindhuka, 168. 

Sindimana, 107. 

Sirkar, D. C. 95/;, 175/?, i77«, 
195, 244«, 256, 276-77, 279, 

Siro Polemaion, 176. 

Sirsukh Section, 240. 

Sisunandi, 257. 

Sisuka 168, 171, 173. 

Sisunaga; 81, 84, 85, 80. 

Sitala, 46//. 

Sittana vasal, 382. 

Siva, 2, i7», 16, 39, 1 81, 244, 
287, 289, 313, 298, 333, 338, 
340, 366, 384, 397. 
Sivabhuti 181. 

Siva Nandi, 237. 

Sivapalita, 181. 

Sivaratri, 66. 

Si vas kanda Gup ta , 1 8 1 . 
Sivaskandila, 181. 

Siva temple, 389. 

Sivis, 105. 


Smith, V, S, 

2, i 5 > 

18, i9«. 


no, 120, 

, 130, 

141, 

156, 

169, 178, 

220, 

ziGn 


248, 251, 

255 > 

260, 

268, 

277, 290/;, 

360. 



Smritis, 8, 

291. 



Socrates, 98 

, lOI. 




Sodhala, 372. 
Sodasa, 222. 
Sodrai, 107. 
Sogdoi, 107. 
Sogdia, 210. 
Sogdiana, 209. 
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Sotiftkii, i6o^6t, 

Somi, 19, 97. 

Somadcva, 555. 

Soma Kundaka, 5 3 3 . 

Somanatha, 349. 

Somatas, 143. 

Somesvara, 368, 371, 384. 
Son, 71, 77, 142- 
Sonpat Copper seal Inscrip- 
tion, 318, 327. 

Sopara, 93, 125, 133, 186, 223, 
395 * 

Sophagasenos, 199. 

Soter Megas, 234. 
Spalagadames, 230. 

Spalahores, 230. 

Sparta, 107. 

Sravana, 118. 

Sravana Bclagola, 571, 375. 

Sramanas, 118, 135, 146, 164, 
173 * 

Srautasutras, 6. 

Sravakayana, 62. 

Sravasti, 46, 67, 73, 91-3, 267 
bhukti, 271. 

Srcnis, 91, 137, 184. 

Srenika, 76. 

Sreshthin, 182. 

Sri Ashvamedha Mahcndta, 280. 
Sri Bhattaraka, 274. 

Sri, 173, 248. 

Sri Gupta, 247-48. 

Sri Harsha, 330. 

Srinagar, 355. 

Sringara Praka^a, 262. 

Srinjayas, 33. 

Sriparvata, 374. 

Sripulamavi, 177, 226-27. 

Sri Sahkaracharya, 63. 

Sri §ajaiika, 3 34, 


Sri SStkarni, 173, lyy. 

Stcu Konow, 190, 235^, 259, 
<63/?, 363^. 

‘^trabo, 13, 95, 100, 100//, 101 
108, 160, 396. 

Stratcgos, 231. 

Strato, 1 , 204, 203, zoH; ]I 204, 
Stratos, 201. 

Sthanu, 313. 

Sthaviras, 57. 

Stbiramati, 316, 317. 
Sthulabhadra, 49. 
Strong-stan-Ganpo, 341. 

St. Petersbarg, 279. 

St. Thomas, apostle, 231. 
Subandhu, 24, 291. 

Subhagasena, 155, 198/;, 199. 
Subramanya temple, 389. 
Suchiram, 275. 

Sudar^ana, (lake) 149, 227-28, 
283. 

Sudragarbhodbhava, 195. 

Sudda, 88. 

Sudharman, 49. 

Suddhodana, 52, 86. 

Sue2, gulf of 395. 

Suganam raje, 163, 165. 

Sukalpa, 83. 

Sukti-muktavali, 373. 

Siikulidesa, 271. 

Suleiman hills, 3. 

Sula, 323. 

Sulika, 323, 324, 324//- 
Sultan, 134. 

Sulvasutras, 7, 6. 

Sumangala Vilasini, 79^. 

Sumatra, 351. 

Sumeria, 18, i8«. 

Sumerian 18, ethnic types, 
god Eukidu, 17. 
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Sun. 280, 270, 338, 340, 345 > 
350. 

Sandara, 390, Pandya T, 590; 

Pandya II, 390. 

Sundaram Pillai, 393. 

Suhgas, 7, 10, n 6 - 37 » 

68, 172, 174, 192, 203, bhritya 
168, early Pfe, 10; king, 205, 
period, 290/7, religion, art and 
literature, 166. 

Supar^va, 46/7. 

Superbus Tarquinius, 71. 
Supparaka, Jataka, 92-3. 

Surasena, 69. 

Surasenas, 82. 

Sura^michandra, 286. 

Surat, 529. 

Suratha, 175/7, 329. 

Surparaka, 224, 226. 

Surppara, 186. 

Su^arman, 168, 195. 
Susthitavarman, 319. 

Susima, 122. 

Susunia Rock Inscription 256, 
276. 

Suta, 34. 

T 

Tabari, (a writer), 565. 

Tacitus, 27. 

Tagara (mod. Ter) 186. 

Taila, 568. 

Tailapa, 368. 

Taittiriya Texts, 34. 

Talagunda, 373; Inscription, 
378. 

Talkad, 14, 370, 375. 

Takakusu, 243. 

Takht-i-Bahi, 231, 216. 

Takkola, 583. 


Sutlej region, 258. 

Sutras, 6, 41, 59, 87, 291, 

359 - 

Sutta, 57; nipata, 74, 92, 93/7, 

Pitaka, 8, 57/7, 131. 

Sutudri (Sutlej), 26. 

Suvarna, 140, 180, 185. 

Suvarnabhumi, 127. 

Suvarnagiri, 123, 155. 

Suvarnakara, 183. 

Suvisakha, 227. 

Svabhujavijita, 275. 

Svabhra, 226. 

Svamidatta of kottura, 253. 

Svamin, 259. 

Svayamadhigata Maha Kshatrap 
Namna, 225. 

Svapnavasavadatta, 79. 

Svayamvara, 38, 343, 548. 

Svetambara, 50, 118. 

Sylvain Levi, 261, 331, 332. 

Syr Daria, 209. 

Syria, 116, 127, 131, 198, the 

king of 122. 

Syrian cout, 12. 

Swat valley, 99. 

Taksha^jla, 14, 92-3, 100, 123, 
155, 203- 

Tamil, 20, 27, 127, 395, anti- 
quary, 393 ; country, 116, 
383; kings 64; kingdom, 
377; kural, 381; literature, 
388; state, 3, 131, 376, 391, 

393-94. 

Tamils Eighteen hundred years 
ago, 388/7. 

Tamluk, 252. 

Tamralipti, 252. 
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Tandi, 46//. 

Tanjore, 584, 389-90. 

Tanniyktaka, 271. 

Tantric, 66 ; Buddhism 62; 
priests, 65 ; Texts, 62, ism 
63, 351- 

Tanasulia, 188. 

Tapasya, 39. 

Tapd, 3. 

Tara, 63. 

Tarain, 346. 

Taranatha, 117, 155, 163-65, 

195//, 196^, 350. 

Tar Kurrams, 385. 

Tarn, 204^, 2o8«, 272. 

Tathagata, 73, 284. 

Tathagatagupta, 287. 

Tatparigrihitah, 264. 

Tattvasarfigraha, 64. 

Taxila, 16, 35, 68, 69//, 93, 100, 
loi, 104, 117, 122, 123, 126, 
133, 138, 198, 205, 220, 224, 
a guide to, 234; king, ,'98, 
loi; Plate 217, 220, 221, 

rise, 122; satrap, 220, silver 
scroll inscription, 219. 

Tehri-Garhwal, 124. 

Tejapala, 357. 

Telugu, 20, 171, 351, 37 ^* 

Tentonic, 22. 

Ter, 186. 

Thana, 125, 133, 177. 

Thane^vara, 310, 318-19. 321, 
525 , 5^8, 533, 546. 

Thera, (6th) 49. 

Thcrigatha, 90. 

Thomas, F. W. 113- i 5 5 - 

Tibet, 21, 38, 65, 67, 239, 331, 
342, 350, 351. 

Tigowa, 308. 


Tilapishaka, 184. 

Tippara (Tipperah), 257, 287, 
Tinnevelly, 576. 

Tirabhukti, 271, 273, 278. 
Tirhut, 271, 273. 

Tirowri, 346. 

Tirtha, 139, 283, 382. 
Tirthakaras, 44, 46/7, 289. 
Tiruvachakam, 397. 

Tishya, 122. 

Tissa, 57, 131. 

Tivara, 123, 155. 

Tivas Sata, 195. 

Todd, 554, 355. 

Tomara, 348. 

Tondiyar, 348. 

Tondiyar, 377. 

Toramana, 286, 310-12. 

Tosali, 123-24, 133, 139, 155. 
Trans-Pamir, 237. 

Transactions of the International 
Congress of the Orientalists, 
199//. 

Travancore, 376. 

Triparidisus, 52;? 114. 
Trivalluvar, 381. 

Trichinapoly, 379, 390. 
Trichinapalli, 127/?. 
Trilochanapala, 14, 345. 

Trikuta, 305. 

Trimurti, 382. 

Tripathi, R.S., 163/;. 

Tripitaka, 8, 9, 57, 85, 131//. 
Tripuri, 271, 347, 347«. 

Trisala, 72, 43. 

Trisula, 298. 

Tritsus, 25. 

Turfan, 242;/. 

Tulavas, 370. 

Tu-lo-po-ta, 315. 
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Tumain, 279. 

Tumbabana, 279. 
Tumburu, 299. 
Tungabhadra, 3, 383, 358. 


Turk, 63, 66. 
Tushara, 8. 
Tushaspa. 139. 
Twaney, 83«. 


Udayibhadra, 79, 85. 

Udaipore, 390. 

Udaipur, 356. 

Udanakupa, 272//. 

Udayagiri, 103, 189, 252, 258, 
265, 27o«, 276; Khandagiri, 
189. 

Udayana, 74-5, 79, 87. 

Udayin, 48, 79, 84-5. 
Uddantapura, 350. 

Udrak, 19 1. 

Ugrasena, (Nanda) 82; of 
Palakka, 253. 

Ujjain, 51, 133,145. 155, 177. 

220, 222, 224, 225, 229, 264, 
263,368, 290, 267, 274, 384. 
Ujjeni, 93, 123, 133. 


Upagupta, 323, 32O. 

Upali, 46, 37, 79. 

Uparaja, 87. 

Upanishad, 3, 23, 31, 33, 36, 
38, 43, 60. 

Upapurana, 7, 

Uparika, 271-273, 335; maharaja, 
3 3 5 - 

Upendra. 

Ushas, 30. 

Usavadata, 183-85, 223. 

224. 

Usava-samaja, 187. 

U^inaras, 35. 

U ttarapatha, 95, 310. 
Uttarakuru, 125. 

Uttarmerur, 388. 


V 

Vacaspati, 64, 373. 

Vahlika, 275-277. 

Vaidehiputra, 183. 

Vainya, 287. 

Vaipulya, 59. 

Vai^ali, 43, 46, 57, 70-3, 76-7, 

81, 86-7, 93, 248, z-jon, 273, 
278, 301. 

Vaishnava, 180-81, 273, 276, 
285, 307, 397 - 

Vaishnavism, 180-81, 287, 380, 
392, 397 - 

Vai^ampayana, 33. 

Vaitarani, 123. 


Vajhishpa, 243. 

Vajira, 77. 

Vajji, 55, 68, 70 ; Vajjian confe- 
deracy, 71, 77. 

Vajpeya, 289, 297, 365. 

Vajra, 284, 287-88. 

Vajradatta, 351. 

Vajramitra, 165-66, 191. 
Vajrasuchi, 242. 

Vajrayana, 62, 64-5, 351. 
Vakataka, 170^, 245, 253, 255, 
266, 295-300, 302-10, 303 ; 
Variisaketu, 296. 

Vakpatiraja, 320/?. 
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Valabhi, 9, 50, 5 i 4 “i 7 > 359 - 

Vallabhe^vara, 361. 

Valmiki, 242, 37/z. 

Variisa, 68, 68«, 70, 73-4; 

charita, 7. 

Vana, 90. 

Vanaspara, 237. 

Vanavasi, 14, 300, 374, 93. 
Varada, 162. 

Varaguna, 381. 

Varaha, 382. 

Varaha Avatara, 382. 

Varaha, Cave, 382. 

Varahadeva, 305, 309. 
Varahamihira, 290-91, 381. 
Vardhaki, 183. 

Vardhamana, 43, 44, 47. 
Vardhana, 318, 325. 

Varanasi, 73, 93, 333. 
Varnasradmasharma, 324, 395. 
Vartika, 162^, 359. 

Varuna, 97, 180. 31. 

Vasabha Khattiya, 78, 

Vasati, 106. 

Vasava, 180. 

Vasavadatta, 291. 

Vasishka, 243. 

Vasishtha, 26, 31. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, 171- 
72, 174-76, I 78 - 79 > 225. 

Vasishthiputra on Pulumavi, 
176. 

Vassakara, 71. 

Vasu, 55, 189. 

Vasubandhu, 59, 75, 2^4, 291, 
Vasudcva, i66, 168, 180, 205, 
245, 244; Samkarshana, 180. 
Vasuj3Wtiia> 165. 

Vasumitra, 58, 159, 162, 165- 
66, 200, 205> 243. 


Vatapi, 320, 360-61, 364, 374, 

379 - 

Vata-Vihita-gopura-Pakara, 187. 
Vatsa, 68, 68«, 73, 87. 
Vatsabhatti, 291. 

Vatsadevi, 284/;, 288. 
Vatsagulma, 299, 302-303, 304, 
305, 308. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Some Select Opinions. 

, Prof. Dr. harriedale Keiths Scotland. “ I have studied with special 
satisfaction the discussion of the identification of the city and the 
account of its Archaeological importance. Monographs of this 
type are of special value and interest both in themselves and 
auxiliaries to the words of historians. The Allahabad Archaeo- 
logical Society may congratulate itself for inaugurating so satis- 
factorily its series of publications.’' 

Prof. Dr. J. P. Vogel, Leiden University, Holland. I congratulate 
on this appearance of this very useful book imbcdying all the 
information regarding the early history of one of the most 
important towns of ancient India. Your book wdJl of course, be 
noted in our Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
year 1955.” 

L. D. Barnett, England. '' It is a very attractive and interesting 
book and 1 congratulate your Archaeological society on making 
this excellent start.” 

Dr. Kadha Kumnd Mukerji. “ The author has made a valuable 
contribution to Indian History by this piece of intensive work 
in a limited field.” 

The J^eader. “ A ^'al Liable original contribution to the Indian 
1 1 jst( >rical 1 i tcrat are. ” 

The Hindustan Tin/es. A great deal of spade-work has been 
done.” 

The Modern Review. “ An original contribution of value.” 

The Hindu. “ Mr. Ghosh pointed some improvements in the 
translation of inscriptions made by Pargiter. The author has 
put together in a convenient form all the information that is thus 
available regarding the ancient city of the Romantic Ldayana,” 

The Poona Orientalist. “ An admirable book embodying 
scholatly investigation into original sources.” 
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OPINION 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. “ A readable 
book/’ 

The Hindustan Keview. “ The work is a most meritorious 
addition to the historical literature relating to Ancient India, as 
is based upon all the available sources-literary, epigraphic, numis- 
matic and monumental. The author has brought to bear on his 
scholarly monograph not only great learning, but also a critical 
acumen of no mean order. His presentation is terse but lucid. 
It contains 175 learned foot-notes bearing evidence of the author’s 
research. A valuable contribution to Indian History.” 

Journal of the Kojal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
“Prof. Ghosh makes use of much fresh evidence such as the 
statue of Buddha discovered in 1934, the pedestel of which bear 
an inscription of the second year of Kanishka’s reign. His 
treatment of the controversial evidence relating to the Pabhosa 
Rock Inscription is a scholarly contribution to the subject.” 
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